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GUEST EDITOR’S NOTE 


This issue of Slovakia is devoted to English studies of Slovak litera- 
ture. In all of the Slavic cultures, literature has often played an extra- 
literary role, frequently with political or even economic force. In Slo- 
vak culture, especially, literary creation and criticism have more often 
been seen as a defensive and partisan political activity than as an esthetic 
activity. In the present studies, however, we wanted to consider Slovak 
literature esthetically as literary art. This new approach is now possible 
because the tendentious political definitions that formerly plagued Slovak 
studies have been laid to rest with the abandonment of the theory of 
a single ‘‘Czechoslovak language’’ and the concept of Slovak literature 
as a regional derivative of Czech literature. Therefore, the consequent 
national defensiveness can also be laid to rest. Slovak culture can now 
be considered on its own merits. 

These papers were presented under the sponsorship of the Slovak 
Studies Association at the four past annual meetings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies: on November 5-8, 
1980 in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; on September 20-23, 1981 in 
Asilomar, California; on October 14-17, 1982 in Washington, D.C.; 
and on October 22-25, 1983 in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Given here in the chronological order of their subject matter, not 
of their presentation, these papers show an elementary outline of much 
of Slovak literature. In keeping with the current position of Slovak literary 
historians in Bratislava, we are taking ‘‘literature’’ not only as an ethnic 
or language category, i.e. literature in the Slovak language, but also 
as a geographic category, i.e. literature produced within the borders of 
present-day Slovakia and including works written in Latin, German, 
Magyar, or Czech by Slovaks or other residents of Slovakia if that litera- 
ture resulted from and/or influenced literary trends in Slovakia. This 
is the standard practice of literary historians with Latin literature writ- 
ten when Latin was the universal language and the vernacular languages 
were only beginning, and also with bilingual countries such as Canada 
or Belgium. There is little difficulty with the German and Magyar 
languages, but there has been a major problem with the Czech language 
for several historical reasons that must be summarized here because they 
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directly affect five of our papers on the early written (not folk) literature, 
and indirectly they have affected all study of Slovak literature. 

Slovak and Czech developed separately as parallel West Slavic 
languages, but not on the same schedule: Czech was formed very early 
as a literary language (because of the political/cultural center of Prague, 
Holy Roman Emperor Karel IV, a major medieval university, Jan Hus’s 
vernacular translations, etc.), and Slovak was formed as a literary 
language very late (because of the lack of a political/cultural center, the 
long adherence to Latin in Hungary, etc.). Furthermore, the Czech 
language became a substitute for Slovak from the 15th century on, first 
when clerks of many nationalities educated at Prague University used 
Czech as an administrative language in Austria and Hungary, then sec- 
ond when many religious and accompanying political controversies were 
debated in Czech instead of Latin from Hus through much of the Catholic 
Counter-Reformation. By replacing Latin and constricting the use of 
German and Magyar, Czech with its similarity and relative compre- 
hensibility for Slovaks fostered the development of Slovak within its dis- 
advantaged position in Hungary. But, on the other hand, it became a 
crutch that slowed Slovak development because it somewhat filled the 
need for a vernacular and delayed or obscured the natural stimulus 
toward codification of spoken Slovak that finally occurred with Bernolak 
and Stir. Our papers illustrate this situation. Two concern the stand- 
ard Czech-language Protestant hymnals that became partial sources for 
the Czech Catholic hymnals in Bohemia and Moravia that Marie-Eliza- 
beth Ducreux writes of and also sources for the Czech-language hym- 
nal written and published in Slovakia that Jaroslav Vajda writes of; the 
Czech form of the name TYanovsky, used on his hymnal and continued 
by historians of his place in Czech literature, was domesticated to the 
Slovak form Tranovsky by the Lutheran tradition and is so used by 
historians of his place in Slovak literature. A century later another Pole 
(like Tranovsky), Hugolin Gavlovié, now wrote not in Czech but in an 
uncodified Western Slovak with Czech elements. 

Between Tranovsky and Gavlovi¢, the three members of the 
Sinapius-Hortéi¢ka family, all Slovak born, wrote in Latin, German, Slo- 
vakized Czech, or Slovak with Czech elements. Thus, the complexity 
of the language situation in the Slovak Renaissance and Baroque per- 
iods has to be understood before taking up the esthetic value of a work, 
and in some cases a transitional work must be appreciated without a 
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final decision on whether it is in Czech with Slovak features or Slovak 
with Czech features. On the later literature, two papers are compara- 
tive with Russian and one with English literature, and the two papers 
on J. C. Hronsky testify to our belief that he was a major European 
writer who has not yet received the attention due him outside Slovak 
literary criticism. The final two papers concern contemporary fiction. 

Not all the papers give purely esthetic studies, as we wished, be- 
cause many Slovak literary subjects still require basic historical and bio- 
graphical investigation. 

We are grateful to the regular editors of Slovakia for this oppor- 


tunity to make a beginning. 
Norma L. Rudinsky 
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Introduction — 
Slovak Literature: 
What, Where From, 
and Whither? 


F. W. Galan 


If the nineteenth century was the age of grand (that is, imperial) 
unification, the twentieth century, by contrast, appears as the age of 
unceasing fragmentation. Nowadays everyone wants to be a master — 
and very much a mistress too — of his or her house. The same situa- 
tion prevails in literature. The idea of one supranational Weltliteratur 
is now a badly tarnished remnant of a bygone era. Comparative litera- 
ture flounders as well. The only approach to literary study that is still 
effective to a degree is along national lines. 

The literature of Slovakia, though inspired by the rising tide of na- 
tionalism that swept Europe after the revolution of 1848, has not yet 
found its rightful place in world literature, its proper voice in the con- 
cert of nations. Seen in an international (particularly American) per- 
spective, Slovak literature does not exist at all — not, I would submit, 
because of the poor quality of writing, but because of its minority sta- 
tus. Incontrovertibly, Slovak literature is a literature of a minority, in- 
deed, of a minority of a minority. Even within the field of Slavic studies, 
literatures other than Russian suffer considerable neglect. Czech litera- 
ture, mainly thanks to recent recognition of exiled writers, however, 
is beginning to gain ground. Unfortunately, contemporary Slovak litera- 
ture has not produced any controversial political and literary figures, 
although it could boast a whole pleiade of distinguished writers, especially 
in so-called lyrical prose, between the two wars. Thus, even though the 
prospects of Slovak literature are problematic in the present-day social 
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and literary context, it amply merits our attention on literary rather than 
merely ‘‘ethnic’’ grounds. The following studies should be assessed in 
these terms. 


Abstract of commentary presented in Panel 65, ‘‘The Village in Slovak Literature,”’ 
at the AAASS convention in Asilomar, California on 21 September 1981. 
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Three Kinds of 
Slovak Folk Literature 


Eva Susan Kucekova 


The following categories of Slovak folklore represent some of its 
oldest forms. Lyrical genres, such as magical formulae or incantations, 
ceremonial calendar poetry, and ceremonial family poetry, are of ritual 
and ceremonial character. The sample selections introduced in this paper 
were taken from a comprehensive modern collection of Slovak folklore 
entitled Slovensky folklér: Chrestomatia, and edited by the foremost 
authority on the subject, the late Andrej Melicher¢fk.' Melicheréfk based 
his anthology on Pavol Dob8insky’s publications, as well as on other 
collections of Slovak folklore, for example those edited by Jozef L. 
Holuby, Jan Kollar and Jiff Polfvka.’? The folkloric material collected 
by DobSinsky and others is rendered in the dialect of the region from 
which it originated. 


MAGICAL FORMULAE 


Magical formulae are incantations associated with rituals. These 
non-narrative forms are very ancient and are closely related to ceremonial 
calendar poetry. Magical formulae were usually connected with special 
rites and performed on specific occasions and/or holidays. They were 
often performed by semiprofessional men and women (‘‘wise men’’ and 
“‘wise women’’) who were well versed in magic. 

There are two types of incantations: those which were supposed 
to bring a desired effect (‘‘sympathethic magic’’), and those which were 
supposed to prevent undesirable and harmful effects (‘‘preventive 
magic’’). 

Incantations were used to bring a husband, make one fall in love, 
prevent and cure illness, increase the yield of the fields, and also bring 
illness or bad luck upon an enemy. 

Some incantations were chanted primarily by girls or young women. 
‘Puddle, Puddle,’’ ‘‘Willow, Willow,’’ and ‘‘And You, Elm,’’ are 
typical examples of love incantations. Once married, a bride would chant 
an incantation ‘‘I Sow the Seed’’ and wish for good luck and prosperity. 
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Magical formulae are rhythmical and based on syntactic paral- 
lelisms; they rely extensively on various euphonic and semantic devices. 
Due to the fact that magical formulae are so closely associated with magic, 
their ritual form remains unchanged throughout the centuries. Magi- 
cal incantations contain many pre-Christian elements, upon which a new 


layer of Christian symbols has been added. 


Love Incantations 


This love incantation shows water as a powerful source of magic. 


Taken from fords at midnight, water was believed to attract lovers and 


help a girl get married. While bathing, girls chanted the following incan- 


tation: 


Puddle, puddle,’ 
get me a husband! 
Above the bridge, 
below the bridge, 
let him go nowhere 


KaluZa, kaluZa, 

daj muza! 

VySe mosta, 

nize mosta, 

aby nemal nikde miesta 


but to our house! len u nas! 

Above the footbridge, Vy8e lavky, 

below the footbridge, nize lavky, 

don’t let him rest aby nemal nikde stavky 
but in our house! len u nas! 


I’m not pouring away, 

I’m pouring in: 

bachelors, widowers, 

merchants, fiddlers, 

even those small boys 

I call after me, 

after my body, 

after my clothes, 

after my heels, 

after this house of ours. 

Not by my power do I say this, 

but I say it by the divine power, 

from Jesus Christ till midnight. 

And help me in this 

God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost!‘ 

Holy Trinity, 

help me 

reach happiness 

and get married.’ 


Neodlievam, 

ale prilievam: 

mlddencov, vdovcov, 

kupcov, aj hudcov, 

aj tych malitkych chlapcov 

za sebou volam, 

za mym telom, 

za mymi Satami, 

za mymi patami, 

za tym nasim domom. 

Ja to nehovorim ze sve} moci, 
lez to hovorim z bozskej moci, 


od pana Jezisa Krista do pol noci. 


A k tomu mi dopomahaj 

Boh otec, Boh syn, Boh duch 
svaty! 

Svata trojica, 

bud mi dobra pomocnica 

k vSetkému dobrému, 

k stavu manzelskému! 


Pp. 


54 
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On the eve of St. George’s Day (April 24), young girls made wreaths 
from different kinds of flowers and boughs. Later, wreaths were tossed 
into the air. It was believed that the girl whose wreath was caught on 
a tree branch would get married within a year. To attract a beloved, 
girls would make wreaths from nine different boughs and chant the fol- 


lowing incantation: 


And you, elm — you bind him, 

and you, hornbeam — rake him here, 

and you, maple — drive him here, 

and you, red dogwood — whip him 
here, 

wild rose — you prick him, 

thorn bush — push him here, 

oak — you love him, 

lilac — run after him, 

hazel, — yell after him 


and you, 
and you, 
and you, 
and you, 
and you, 


Bridal Incantation 


A ty vaz — ty ho vaz, 


a ty hrab — sem ho hrab, 

a ty klen — sem ho Zen, 

a ty svib — sem ho Sib, 

a ty Sip — ty ho 8Stip, 

a ty tffi — sem ho hrn, 

a ty dub — ty ho ub, 

a ty bez — za nim bez, 

a ty lieska — za nim 
vrieskaj! 


OE 


A woman married into her husband’s family. As soon as the bride 
entered her husband’s house after the wedding, she would scatter flax- 
seed, millet and poppy seed in the yard for good luck, while chanting 


the following: 


I sow the seed, 

to succeed with all my breed; 
I sow millet, 

for others to beg my favor; 

I sow poppy seed, 

for this to last forever. 


Incantation by the Willow 


Sejem semeno, 

aby sa mi viedlo vSetko plemeno; 
sejem proso, 

aby sa mi vSetci prosili; 

sejem mak, 

aby bolo vzdycky tak. 


p. 61 


To make sure that they would grow beautiful long hair, young girls 
would comb their hair under a willow on Good Friday at dawn. While 
combing their hair, they wished for a good husband. 


1 
Willow, willow, get me a man, 
red as a rose, 
white as a flower, 
and good as honey.® 


Vifba, viba, daj mi muZa, 
éerveného ako ruza 

a bieleho ako kvet, 

a dobrého ako med. 


62 
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CEREMONIAL CALENDAR POETRY 


Ceremonial calendar poetry celebrates different festivals of the year. 
The original calendar festivals coincided with the solstices and equinoxes. 
Calendar poetry contains many pre-Christian mythological elements 
which have been intertwined with and sometimes replaced by Chris- 
tian elements. In the calendar poetry of Slovakia and other Slavic coun- 
tries which have been under Catholic influence, Christian features pre- 
dominate. The traditions connected with calendar poetry are still being 
practiced in some Slovak villages, particularly around holidays such as 
Christmas, New Year’s and Easter. 

The classification of calendar poetry corresponds to the agricultural 
cycles, and all four seasons of the year are represented. In the poetry, 
three seasons are associated with the cultivation of the soil, while the 
last one is concerned with the harvest itself. The poetry is full of incan- 
tations and magical formulae meant to secure a good harvest and placate 
nature, which was often thought of as hostile. In the pre-Christian era 
the peasants turned for help to their gods and during Christian times 
to the numerous Christian saints. They would ask for good and prosper- 
ous years, abundant harvest, and good health and happy family life. 
Along with incantations and magical formulae, calendar poetry also con- 
tains chants, recitations, songs, riddles, and prognostications. 

In this poetry each season has its own characteristic customs. The 
winter solstice cycle, beginning in November, is best represented. Its 
poetry is of a prophetic nature, and touches on both family life and the 
prosperity of the homestead. The most important days of the season were 
the last 12 before Christmas since they represented the 12 months of 
the year; these days were used to judge what the weather would be like 
for the whole next year. Children went caroling from house to house, 
and it was important that they be healthy for if they were, they would 
bring good health to the farmers’ families as well. Moreover, the living 
room had to be cleaned and whitewashed in every house to prevent any 
kind of illness from entering. 

Numerous Christmas customs were practiced on Christmas Eve. 
Basically, they were meant to express the farmer’s thanksgiving for good 
crops in the preceding season, and to help assure and predict a good 
harvest in the forthcoming year. The latter kind were usually connected 
with magic. There were rules of conduct which were strictly followed 
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on Christmas Eve. For example, one could not light the house unless 
the Christmas Eve dinner — the biggest meal of the year — was already 
set on the table. The numerous courses of the meal had to follow a cer- 
tain sequence. Christmas carolers were offered food and drink, and the 
boys were also given money. Many of the Christmas carols have a jok- 
ing tone — besides bringing best wishes they expressly ask for a reward 
as in “‘I Ama Very Small Boy,”’ or “‘I’m Just a Little Boy.’’ Sometimes 
they would ask expressly for money as in the carol ‘‘We Have Brought 
You Some News.”’ 

New Year’s wishes were also humorous in tone and expressed the 
good mood which prevailed in every household on that day. It was be- 
lieved that if one felt happy on New Year’s Day, he or she would be 
happy during the coming year. One song jokingly suggests that the 
farmer’s stove burn out from too much cooking and baking: ‘‘I wish 
you in this / coming New Year / that a side of your oven / may fall out.”’ 

Carols for the eve of the Three Magi combine religious and secular 
motifs. Thus, in ‘‘Lord, Grant Us a Merry Evening,’’ best wishes are 
expressed for everyone in the house, including the servants. Immediately 
after come Epiphany motifs, dealing with the birth of Christ and the 
arrival of the Three Kings. The Epiphany carol is concluded with a rather 
anticlimatic ending: the old man (probably the patriarch of the house) 
is not at home and has gone hunting. Very often, the boys were masked 
as the Three Kings, Joseph and Mary, and would perform a comedy 
based on the ancient legend. The Christmas ceremonial cycle ended with 
the Three Kings motif. 

Thematically, then, Slovak ceremonial calendar poetry focuses upon 
the four cycles of the year and the agricultural tradition connected with 
them. It also contains the themes of love and fertility, and elements of 
ancestor worship, which are not treated here. From the formal point 
of view, calendar poetry is characterized by symmetric bipartite verse 
and the frequent use of assonance. 


Pre-Christmas Period 


The winter cycle of calendar poetry begins with St. Thomas’s Day 
(December 21), the shortest day of the year. Small boys walked around 
the village with a piece of steel, wishing farmers good luck in the next 
farming year: 
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1 
I have brought you a piece of steel’ 
so that you would not fall out of bed. 
Have as many calves on your farm 
as there are spoons on your shelf. 
Have as many oxen in your stable 
as there are logs in your shed. 
Let your girls have as many suitors 
as there are dishes on your rack. 
May your lads own as many hafts® 
as there are hearths in your house. 
May as many young men wear feathers in their caps® 
as you have number of daughters. 
Have as many more ears of corn in your backyard 
as there are pictures on your walls. 
I ask only as many kreuzers'® 
as there are mirrors here. 
I wish you a good morning! 


Doniesou som vam ocele, 

aby ste nevypadli z postele. 

Kolko mate za ramom lyZitiek, 
tol’ko mate vo dvore telitiek; 
kol’ko mate na Sope kolov, 

tol’ko mate v ma&tali volov; 

kolko mate za ramom tanierov, 
to’ko majti vaSe dievky frajerov; 
kol’ko mate vo va8om dome ohnisk, 
tol’ko maji va8i parobci porisk; 
kol’ko Zije vasich dcér, 

tol’ko maji mladenci pier; 

kol’ko mate na stene obrazov, 
tol’ko raz vo va8om humne klasov; 
kol’ko mate tuna zrkadov, 

len tol’ko mi dajte krajciarov. 
Dobré rano vinSujem! 


p. 70 


Christmastime 


Many Christmas carols and songs are connected with the Christ- 
mas season. Both children and adults went from house to house carol- 
ing Merry Christmas. For their service they expected some reward. Many 
of these carols are joking in character, as is evident from the following 
carols: 
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I am a very small boy. 

My father has sent me to you, 
to get something from you, 
but make it quick, 

for my stomach rumbles. 


I’m just a little boy. 

I’m asking for my small bag: 

a piece of cake and piece of pie. 
Tomorrow, I'll bring you a bird. 
If that seems too little, 

I will bring you some pork; 

and if that’s not enough, 

I’ll bring you a cat’s tail. 


We have brought you some news, 

we have come to your feast. 

The Saviour descended from Heaven, 
and we came to be your guests. 

A jug of wine is on the table, 

and we are under your farmyard window, 
but you don’t offer us any wine, 

nor do you have any brandy 

that we can treat ourselves to, 

and sing you songs even nicer. 

We don’t want your pastry, 

we'll crack a few nuts.'' 

Hey, we are not little kids, 

who get just a kreuzer apiece. 

If you don’t give us twenty 

we won’t come on New Year’s Day. 


New Year’s Wishes 


Ja som chlapec vel’mi maly, 
mna m6j otec k vam poslali, 
zeby ste mi daéo dali, 

ale chytro, 

lebo mi uz v bruchu svitlo. 


p. 70 


Ja som maly, nevelicky, 
pytam sebe do kapsitky: 

kus kolaéa, kus kabaéa, 
donesiem vam zajtra vtaéa. 
Ak sa vam to malo vidf, 
donesiem vam poréoviny; 

ak je vam to nie dost’, 
donesiem vam z matky chvost. 


p. 71 


Doniesli sme vam novinu, 
prisli sme k vam na hostinu, 
Sostapil Spastiel’ z vysosti. 
My sme prisli k vam za hosti. 
Kréah s vinom je na stole, 
my sme pod oblokom v dvore, 
a nam vina nedavate, 
palenky tiez nié nemate, 
éo by sme sa éastuvali 
a vam krajgie zaspievali. 
Opekance vam nechceme, 
orieSky si pokltieme. 
A my sme nie chlapci mali, 
ze by ste nam krajciar dali. 
Ak nam dvadsiatnik nedate, 
na Novy rok nas nemate. 

p. 71 


Early in the morning on New Year’s Day, men and young boys 
went from house to house, wishing lots of luck, prosperity, and good 
health to everyone in the house. Most of their wishes focused upon suc- 


cessful farming and management. 


I wish you in this 
coming New Year, 


VinSujem vam v tento 
nastavajuci novy rok, 


that a side of your oven 
may fall out," 

that your wife 

may get pregnant 

this year! 

Give us food and drink 
and stay well! 


I wish you plenty of hemp, 
bushels of beets, 

a whole bin of blossoms, 
and a barnful of children! 


This I wish to all’? 
with vigor and joy: 

to peasants, bags 

for their shoulders; 

to shepherds, porridge; 
to cows, good pasture; 
to pigs, lots of mast 

to make them fat. 


The Three Magi 
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aby vam vypadol 
z pece bok, 
aby vam bola 
vasa gazdina 
na tento rok samodruha! 
Vypit’, zajest’ nam dajte, 
a dobre sa tu majte! 
p. 78 


VinSujem vam moc konopi, 
mecu repy, 
za¢tinok puctkov, 
plevienec deti! 
p: 72 


VinSujem smele 
vSetkym vesele: 
sedliakom vrece, 
plné na plece; 
pastierom kaSe 
a kravam pase; 
sviniam Zaludu, 
ze tuéné budu. 
p. 79 


On the eve of Epiphany, children went from house to house, sing- 
ing carols in which the Epiphany motifs were interspersed with such 
commonplace motifs as farming and the farmer’s everyday activity. 


1 


Lord, grant us a merry evening," 

to the farmer, first of all! 

And then to the farmwife, 

and then to all the servants! 

The Three Magi arrive from the East, 
worshipping this family. 

Do not worship this family 

but worship only the beloved Lord!'* 

And you, bright star, go before us, 

Lord, Jesus Christ, grant us a good night! 
And you, Joseph, I say to you, 

do not leave the Virgin Mary! 

Don’t you know who is going to be born? 
The Virgin Mary is to bear a son. 

There is a red rose on your table, 
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let your daughter marry a handsome man! 
There is a tulip atop your table, 

your son is getting ready to see his love. 
There is a handsome fellow in this house, 
perhaps he’d give us six kreuzers for a wreath. 
God will give him a lovely wife, 

whether it’s Anna or Susanna. 

The old man is not at home, 

he went out hunting. 


Daj nam Boh veéer diz vesely, 
najprv panu hospodarovi! 
A potom aj tej hospodince, 
po hospodince vSeckej éel’adce! 
Idu tria krali od vychodu, 
klariaji sa tomuto rodu. 
Neklariajte sa tomuto rodu, 
len sa klariajte milému Bohu! 
A ty, jasna hviezda, predchadzaj nas, 
pane Jezu Kriste, dobra noc nam da’! 
A ty, Jozefe, ja mluvim tebe, 
neoptst’aj panny Marie! 
NevieS, 0 sa ma na svet narodit’? 
Ma panna Maria syna porodit’. 
Na vaSom stole éervena ruZa, 
daj vase} panenke $varneho muZa! 
Na vasom stole tulipan stojf, 
va§ mladeneéek se k frajerce stroji. 
Jest v tomto dome 8varny mlddenec, 
azda n4m on da Sestak na veniec. 
Da jemu Panboh Svarnu Zenu, 
Annu alebo Zuzanu. 
Starého pana doma neni, 
i8li oni po poluvani. 

pp. 79-80 


Carnival Season 


The post-Christmas period does not present as many ceremonies 
as the Christmas season. The time of fasiangy (carnival season) was 
characterized by a masked procession which was to secure a good har- 
vest. The carnival procession had musical accompaniment, usually an 
accordion. Most engaged couples were also married during carnival sea- 
son, since there was relatively plenty of time for elaborate wedding cele- 
brations, which lasted for several days. 

At the end of the carnival season, young men in ceremonial masks 
went from house to house, collecting eggs, bacon, and money. They 
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would sing humorous songs, such as “‘Shrovetide, Pentecost. . .,”’ in 
which they would ask for a piece of bacon. From these donations they 
would arrange a feast for the youth of the entire village. The main course 
was bacon and eggs, while the money paid for the music. 


1 
Shrovetide, Pentecost, and Easter pass by,'® 
he who has no fur coat, feels cold. 
I have none, I have none, I’m shaking all over, 
give me some bacon" to fill my belly. 
Here I got nothing, over there something, maybe. 
They killed a mosquito, and got some bacon. 
There up the chimney," 
a tomcat sits on the bacon, 
go chase him away 
and cut me a piece; 
if you cut me too small a piece, 
you will cut your fingers. 
Give to the teacher'® a piece as big as a door, 
to me, a piece as big as a goose. 


FaSangy, Turice, Vel’ka noc byva, 
kto nema kozucha, zima mu byva. 
Ja nemam, ja nemam, len sa tak trasim, 
dajte mi slaninky, nech sa popasim. 
Tuto mi nedali, tuto mi daju, 
Komara zabili, slaninku maju. 
A tam hore na komine, 
sedi koctr na slanine, 
hybajte ho zohnat’ 
a mne kus odrezat’, 
aZ mi maly odreZete, 
svoje prsty poreZete. 
Rechtorovi jako dvere 
a mne kus — ako hus! 

pp. 82-83 


Easter 


The spring customs include taking out Morena (the goddess of death 
in the pagan Slavic tradition), taking out the old man (dedko — possi- 
bly a male equivalent of Morena), and welcoming in the new summer. 
However, the spring ceremonial cycle is centered primarily around Eas- 
ter, the most important religious holiday of the season. Easter customs 
still contain many pre-Christian elements, which have been preserved 
up to the 20th century. For example, on Good Friday at dawn, girls 
would chant incantations while bathing, wishing for a husband (see ‘‘Pud- 
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dle, Puddle’’ in the preceding section). 

On Easter Monday, groups of ten to fifteen men and boys went 
from house to house, wishing the womenfolk a Happy Easter. It was 
a part of the tradition that they flogged women’s legs with a birch switch 
and doused their heads with fresh water. This procedure had a sym- 
bolic purifying function. If a young man was courting a particular young 
woman, he was expected to visit her house, thus showing his interest 
and affection. Then, the girl would reward her favorite suitor with the 
most lavishly decorated Easter egg. Besides the eggs, everybody would 
also receive drinks, food, sweets, and little boys would get money. 

1 
Easter, Easter, will it come soon? 
which lad will pour water over me? 


Pour the water, pour the water, on my hair and head, 
but do spare my nice new skirt. 


Vel’ka noc, Vel’k4 noc, kedyZe uz bude? 
ktoryZe ma Suhaj oblievati pride? 
Oblievaj, oblievaj, vlasy aj hlavitku, 
ale mi zaSanuj ta nova suknitku. 

p. 93 


Pentecost marked the beginning of the summer cycle. Many tradi- 
tions were centered around the summer solstice and St. John’s Eve (June 
24). On that day, love incantations were chanted and the future was 
foretold. Also, magic was practiced against witches whose power was 
believed very strong on that day. The later part of the summer season 
is poorer in folklore because of increased work in the fields. 


Harvest 


The autum cycle begins with the harvest season. During the har- 
vest season, songs were sung in the fields, or on the way home after 
a day’s work. Thematically, they are associated with the work itself, 
love between two young people (‘‘We Reaped Here’’), or the feast fol- 
lowing the work (‘‘Master, Make Ready for a Feast’’). Some of these 
songs are joking in tone. The songs sung around the harvest wreath reflect 
old Slovak customs. After the harvest, a procession of harvesters would 
walk from the fields to the house of the farmer who had hired them. 
Led by a young man who was carrying a colorful flag and a young woman 
wearing a wreath made of wild flowers, they would sing songs and some- 
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times play music (‘‘For Which Girl Shall We Weave a Wreath Today?’’). 
In these songs, the peasants expressed their joy and happiness over a 
rich harvest. They also expressed their hope for the same bounty for 
the years to come. 

Harvest time offers a whole series of songs connected with this im- 
portant agricultural season. They may refer to the work itself, or love 
between a young girl and a young man from the same village, or else 
the rest during the break or at the end of the day. 


1 


We reaped here, we reaped there, Kde sme Zali, tu sme Zali, 
in the valley, in the valley, na doline, na doline, 
and the birdie, mottled birdie a ten vtatik, jarabatik 
keeps singing, keeps singing. prespevuje, prespevuje. 
As the birdie, mottled birdie Jak ten vtatik, jarabatik 
goes around the tree, around the tree, okolo pria, okolo pha, 
so does my dear, my beloved tak m6dj mily, najmilejsi 
go around me, around me. okolo mna, okolo mfha. 
We reaped here, we reaped there, Kde sme Zali, tu sme Zali, 
behind a path, behind a path, za chonnikom, za chonnikom, 
whoever will be our master, ktoZe bude naSim panom, 
our clerk, our clerk? urannfkom, trannfkom? 
p. 99 
Zz 


Master, make ready for a feast, for a feast, 
we've done all the work for you. 

Master, prepare the repast, the repast, 

a twelve-pound roast. 

Add to it pints of wine, pints of wine, 

and a roasted capon. 


Hotuj, pane, oldoma$, oldoma§, 
zrobili sme, kde é0 ma. 
Hotuj, pane, veéeru, veceru, 
dvanast’ funtov pecéeriu. 
Este k tomu pint vina, pint vina, 
peceného kaptina. 

p. 100 


Around the harvest wreath might be sung the following song: 


3 
For which girl shall we weave a wreath today? 
For the one chosen by the handsomest young man. 
Who shall we let carry the flag today? 
The one who hands his right hand to her. 
That Ondri§ Slavik and Anna Blahej, 
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they would make a nice couple would Lord grant it. 
Masters, our masters, open the gates, 

we bring you a gift — a nice pair of reapers. 
Harvesters back from the fields, cover the tables, 
the maple tables with linen table-cloths. 


KtorejZe dnes, ktorej uvijeme veniec? 
Tej, ktorG vyberie najkrajsi mladenec. 
Komuze dnes, komu dame niest’ zastavu? 
Tomu, ¢€o jej poda svoju ri¢ku pravi. 
Ten Ondri§ Slaviké, ta Anna Blaheje, 
to by bou pekny par, keby im Panboh dau! 
Pani na&i, pani, otvarajte brany, 
nesieme vam darik, Zencov pekny parik. 
Idu Zenci z roli, prestierajte stoly, 
stoly javorové, obrusy kmentové. 

p. 100 


CEREMONIAL FAMILY FOLKLORE 


Ceremonial family folklore focuses primarily on the most impor- 
tant events in an individual’s life: birth, marriage and death. While only 
songs are discussed here (they are the most common form), the Slovak 
ceremonial family tradition is expressed in poems, proverbs, sayings, 
riddles, and short dramatic performances as well. 


Christening Songs 


In the distant past, the birth of a child was accompanied by rituals 
and many magic practices. Such practices, it was believed, would pro- 
tect the mother and her child, and would also secure health and happi- 
ness for the child as he or she matured. These magic practices gradual- 
ly developed into joyful, social celebrations to welcome the new mem- 
ber of the family.” 

Thematically, the christening songs are directly connected with the 
child’s birth and prospects. They frequently mention the responsibili- 
ties and problems connected with his or her upbringing, and wish the 
child a happy life, prosperity, and even a good spouse. Some songs stress 
the importance attached to having male offspring: ‘‘And if you my 
wife,/would have a boy. . .’’ If the child is a girl, the song may wish 
her beauty, or possibly stress the importance of chastity or industrious- 
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ness: ‘‘Freedom and chastity prevail everywhere, / whichever girl has 
them, let her guard them.”’ 

Other songs may express the abruptly felt loss of freedom experi- 
enced by the young parents, especially the new mother: “‘. . .my freedom 
is crying in the cradle.’’ 

Many songs are joking in tone and form the less serious part of 
the christening ceremony in Slovak villages. Here, for example, the new 
parents tease each other about their responsibility for rocking the baby: 
‘‘Rock him, my dear. . . I’m his mother.’’ And here again, the mother 
mockingly compares her situation with that of the carefree life of un- 
married men and women: “‘I used to have a good time, . . . my maiden 
name / is blotted out,’’ or ‘‘As the maidens dance . . . while I, poor 
thing, / rock a baby.”’ 

Slovak christening songs usually have the following rhyme pattern: 
aa-bb-cc-dd. The number of syllables is usually the same in each line. 
Many songs use assonance and employ colloquial expressions. 


John, John dear John’! 
They will bring you a boy tomorrow. 
When they bring him, I’ll keep him,” 


Jano, Jano, mily Jano! 
Donest ti chlapca rano. 
Ked donesti, budem mati, 


my mother will raise him. 

And when I go down the valleys, 
I will raise him on raspberries, 
and when I go in the wide world, 
I will raise him on white flowers. 


If you, my wife,” 

would have a boy, 

I would hire a wet nurse, 

a chef, a cook, 

a caretaker, and a housekeeper. 


Freedom and chastity prevail 
everywhere,” 

whichever girl has them, let her 
guard them. 

I would have protected mine, 
but it is too late. 

my freedom is crying in the cradle. 


vychova ho moja mati. 

A ked puojdem dolinami, 
vychovam ho malinami, 

a ked puojdem Sirym svetom 
vychovam ho bielym kvetom. 


p. 143 


Keby si ty, Zena moja, 
chlapca mala, 
drzau by ti dojku, 
kuchara, kucharku, 
i Safara i Safarku. 

p. 144 


Sloboda, poctivost’, ta vSade 


panuje, 

ktoré ju dievéa ma, nech si 
ju varuje. 

I ja bych si moju, uz je 
poneéase, 


uz moja sloboda v beléove mi 


plage. 
p. 144 
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As the maidens dance,” 
they whirl around in circles, 
while I, poor thing, 

rock a baby. 


Rock him, my dear husband, 
he is such a lovely boy. 

Rock him yourself, 

you are his mother. 


I would be a fool 

to rock him by myself, 
You surely are his father 
just as I’m his mother. 


I used to have a good time 
when luck served me, 

sitting by the window, 

with a handsome young man. 


I used to sit with him, 
now I am married to him, 


Jak tie panny tancuju, 
do kola sa zvrcujt, 

a ja neboZziatko 
kolfSem diet’atko. 
Kolibaj ho méj mily, 
vSak je synak spanily. 
Kolibaj si sama, 

vSak si mu ty mama. 


Bola by ja blazon 
kolibati sama, 

vSak si mu ty otec 
jako i ja mama. 
Byvalo mi, byvalo, 
ked’ mi Stestia sliZilo, 
sedajice} v okne, 

s mladenetkom pekne. 
Sedala som, sedala, 
uz sem ho i dostala, 


mé panenské jméno 
bolo vymazano. 
pp. 144-45 


my maiden name 
was blotted out. 


Wedding Songs 


Of the three areas of ceremonial family folklore discussed here, the 
wedding ceremony offers the greatest variety of folklore material. This 
is because in Slovakia the wedding ceremonies of most villages and towns 
contained traditions that were peculiar to that particular locale. There 
were often specific differences between the ceremonies of neighboring 
villages even within a relatively small geographic area.”*® 

The entire ritual consisted of three parts: the period before the wed- 
ding during which a wedding contract was made between the future in- 
laws; the wedding ceremony itself, and the feast after the young couple 
had retired. 

The wedding actually began when the wedding guests gathered and 
the bride and groom left for the ceremony in the church. The first five 
selections under the heading ‘‘Wedding Songs’’ are examples of what 
the wedding party might sing along the way. After the ceremony the 
bride and groom as well as the guests would arrive at the bridegroom’s 
house, where the festivities would take place. The feast was and still is 
the culmination of the whole wedding. 

The structure of the entire wedding ceremony was originally quite 
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rigid. There were dances, ceremonial speeches, dramatic speeches and 
acts, as well as songs. All proceeded according to a traditionally fixed 
pattern.”’ Today, the songs themselves are no longer a part of the cere- 
mony, and while many of the other forms remain (such as dances and 
speeches) the rigid, traditional patterns are no longer followed. 

Thematically, the bride is the focus of the often-lyrical and teasing 
ceremonial songs. Her beauty, upbringing, future as a married woman, 
and her character are all described in these songs: ‘‘Mother, mother, 
you have a lovely daughter’’; ‘‘Mother, mother, you may be proud. . .”’ 

The most frequently mentioned virtues on the bride’s part are 
modesty, diligence, obedience, and chastity. Some of the songs, especially 
those following the taking of the wreath and placing of the bonnet on 
the bride’s head (when she symbolically becomes a woman), are per- 
meated with laments: ‘‘I lost my headdress . . . I like wearing it.’’ Other 
songs picture the bride taking leave of her parents, relatives and friends: 
thanking her parents for her upbringing, expressing her sorrow about 
leaving them, and sometimes also expressing apprehension about her 
future with the bridgegroom’s family. 

Wedding songs and speeches employ rhymed verse, often of the 
following pattern: aa-bb-cc. The number of syllables is usually the same 
in each line. As in christening songs, wedding songs also employ 
assonance. 


Mother, mother, you have a Mamitka, mamitka, peknt dcéru 
lovely daughter, mate, 

we will take her from you even my vam ju vezmeme, €o ju aj 
if you hide her. schovate. 

Should you lock her behind Co by ste ju zamkli aj 8tyrma 
four locks, zamkami, 

we sure will get her with fine my ju dostaneme peknymi 
words. slovami. 

p. 151 
2 

Get married, get married, Vydaj sa len, vydaj, 
my love, frajeruocka moja, 

well will you learn what Sak sa veru dozvieS, aka je to 
tyranny is. zvola. 

Get married, get married, Vydaj sa len, vydaj, 
my love, frajeruocka moja, 

a birch switch awaits you éaka ta za dvermi ta brezova 
behind the door. hola. 


p. 151 
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I kept it a secret, a secret, 
but I won’t anymore, 
mother, get the featherbeds”*® 
ready, I’m getting married. 
Thank you, mother, thank you, 
dear, 
for taking care of me while 
I was a child. 


Mother, mother, you may be 
proud 

that your girl’s getting 
married still chaste. 

Chaste, she’s getting married 
to a young man, 

they both will be wearing a 
rosemary wreath.” 


Whatever you give me, oh, 
eternal Lord, 

just don’t give me an old hag 
with children. 

An old hag rumbles like a barrel 
of beer 

and a young girl’s jumpy like 
a squirrel. 

I'll give the old hag a flatcake*® 
to chew on, 

and the young girl a pair of 
boots to jump in. 
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Tajila som, tajila, uz tajit’ 
nebudem, 

chystaj, mamka, periny, vydavat’ 
sa budem. 

Dakujem vam, mamitka, dakujem 
vam stara, 

éo ste vy mria chovali, kym som 


bola mala. 
p. 152 
Mamitka, mamitka, pekna va8a 
chvala, 
Ze sa vaSa dieuka poctiva 
vydava. 
Poctiva vydava, berie ju 
mladenec, 
budu mat’ obidva z rozmarinu 
veniec. 
p. 152 
Co mi da8, to da, pane bode 
vetny, 
len Ze mi nedavaj start babu 
s det’mi. 
A ta staré dudle, ako z piva 
botka 
a ta mlada skate ako 
veveruocka. 
Dam starej osticha, aby ho 
zuvala, 
mladej na ¢izmitky, aby si 
skakala. 
p. 152 


On the way back from the church, the wedding party sings songs 


like the following: 


Now you are ours, Annie, now 
you are ours, 
we are taking you home from 


the wedding. 

They paid a lot’! for your 
wedding, 

we have tied your hands with 
a stole.” 


Uz si ty, Anitka, uZ si teraz 
naSa, 
uz ta my vedieme domovy ze 
sobaSa. 
Od tvojho sobaSa tvrdy toliar 
dali, 
uz sme tvoje ricky Stolou 
poviazali. 
p. 153 


Oh, why did you cry at your 
wedding? 

Maybe you thought of loving 
others? 

No, I was afraid of your 
mother, 

because she has a tongue 
of steel. 
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Jaj, ¢o si plakala, ked ta 
sobasili? 

Var si si myslela lubit’ sa s 
inymi? 

A ja som sa bala tej tvoje] 
materi, 

ked’ ona ma jazyk zo same} 
oceli. 
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During the wedding feast the bridgegroom and bride may sing to 


each other: 


Bridegroom: 

Welcome, dear little dove,” 
half of my heart! 

I’m flying from bush to bush 
to see your cheeks. 

As soon as my heart spotted you, 
it looked back with joy, 

my wish was fulfilled. 

I want to ask you, Molly, 
are you willing to marry me? 
will your father let you go? 
do you want to be my wife? 


Bride: 

You can’t find fault with me, 
you can do as you please. 

Why should I spare myself,** 
when I like to see you. 

You can profit from me 

What can I do? 

I can tear old shirts to rags, 
throw wood into the stove, 

in the kitchen I have good luck, 
I can cook cabbage without lard, 
and you will lick your fingers. 

I can make scrambled eggs, 

as my father knows. 

You, my father, tell them 

what a special dish it is!*° 


Vitaj, mila holubitka, 
muojho srdca polovicka! 
Lietam od kriéka do kritka, 
abych videl tvoje litka. 

Jak ta moje srdce zrelo, 

od radosti zas pozrelo, 
podl’a vuoli sa mi stalo. 
Chcem sa, Marka, ta pytati, 
ma§ ty vuolu za miia itl, 

i t’a otec chce pustiti, 

éi chceS mojou Zenou byti? 


Nieto na mne Ziadna chyba, 
m6Ze§ robit’, éo ti treba. 
Co by lutovala seba, 

ked’ ja rada vidim teba. 
Zo mma m6zZes osoh vziati, 
¢o zo mfa moze vystati? 
Viem starie koSele driapat’, 
dreva do peci nametat’, 

aj v kuchyni sa mi Stesti, 
m6ézem navarit’ kapusty 
bez masti, oblize8 prsty. 


Viem spravit’ prazenicu z vajec. 


o ¢om vie svadobny otec. 
Ty pan svadobny otec povedz, 
aka je to obzvla8tna vec! 


The bonneting of the bride had its own special songs.** 


p. 161 


p. 161 
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I lost my headdress,** my green 


wreath,”® 

the best man®® found it, a 
handsome young man. 

Hey, best man, best man, I beg 
of you, 

give me back that headband, I 
like wearing it. 

If you like wearing that head- 
band so much, 

surely you’d ask the best man 
more nicely. 


The bells of Lupéa*® have a 
very nice ring,*! 

Annie, they’ll knock off your 
headband. 

They will knock it off with 
nine bells, 

so you won’t go out with 
other young men. 

So you won’t go out, just love 
your husband, 

the handsome Johnny, who 
is devoted to you. 


Wailing Over the Dead 
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Stratila som partu, zeleny 
veniec, 

naSiel mi ju druzba, $varny 
mladenec. 
Hej, druzba, hej, druzba, 
pekne t’a prosim, 
dajZe mi tt partu, rada ju 
nosim! 

Keby si ty partu rada 
nosila, 

veru by si druzbu krajgie 
prosila. 


Tie luptianske zvony vel’mi 
pekne zvonia, 

uz tebe, Ani¢ka, tvoju partu 
zronia. 

Zronia ti ju, zronia 
deviatimi zvonci, 

abys nechodila s cudzimi 
mladenci. 

Abys nechodila, muZa si 
Pubila, 

Janitka S$varnyho, tebe 
oddanyho. 


p. 163 


p. 163 


The practice of wailing over the dead formed an integral part of 


the funeral ceremony, and according to the Muran Articles of the Pro- 
testant Church from 1585, wailing had been widely practiced in Slo- 
vakia.” The laments were performed by semi-professional wailers, usually 
by older women, who wailed at the funeral for a fee. Sometimes, the 
laments were performed by relatives. The laments over the dead were 
generally improvised on the spur of the moment, with the hired person 
attempting to express lyrically the deep sorrow felt by the relatives and 
friends of the deceased. They also mentioned the good traits of the de- 
ceased, the progress of his or her illness (as in ‘‘Oh, My Dear Child’’), 
and would dramatize the actual demise of the deceased, portraying him 
as he took leave of his family, relatives, and friends. 

The laments over the dead are structured differently from other 
folklore genres. Since they had to be open for improvisations, they are 
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free in form. They usually do not have regular stanzas or rhyme. 
Assonance predominates over rhyme and they are sung as melodic 
recitations. 

Laments can be characterized not only by the lack of formal struc- 
ture, but also by a certain degree of looseness and incoherency, possibly 
utilized to stress the depth of sorrow felt by the relatives and friends. 
This looseness is demonstrated in the poem ‘‘George, George’’ in which 
the last two stanzas are only vaguely related to the theme of the first 


two stanzas. 


Oh, my dear child, beloved 
Angel,” 

what shall I do without you, 
my dear soul? 

My heart was bleeding while 
you were suffering, 

you looked at me, I couldn’t 
help. 

Your father was walking 


Ach, moje drahuo diet’a, 
anjel premileny, 

tuo potnem bez teba, moja 
draha dufa, 

srdce mi zatislo, ked si sa 
trapilo, 

hladelo si na mfa, nemohla 
som pomuoct’. 

Otec ti po dvore omraéeny 


stunned in the yard, chodiu, 

walking aimlessly, not saying a nikde miesta nemau, slovka 
word. nepovedau. 

You chattered to me your sweet Stebotalo si mi sladuskymi 
words reémi 


the whole day, you dear innocent 


cely deri, ty draha nevinnost’ 


child, premila, 
and when your father came home a ked otec z pol’a do domu 
from the fields, sa vratiu, 


you smiled so that he would 
take you in his arms, 
and there was no end to your 


usmievalo si sa, kym ta k 
sebe nevzau, 
a nebolo re¢om tvojim dlho 


talking, konec, 
and your father took delight a otec sa teSiu v tebe drahy 
in you, his treasure. poklad. 


George, George, your godfather came,“ 


for you to plow his fields. 
You are through with plowing 
since the Lord called you. 


Yesterday you ate three sausages," 
and a lot of bread.** 

Today you lie on the bier, 

like a hog on a cart. 


Juro, Juro, kmotor prigol, 
aby si mu orat’ iSol. 

A ty si uz dooral, 

ked’ ta panboh povolal. 
Véera si zjel tri jelita, 

aj chleba z polkyky Zita. 
Dnes uz lezi§ na marach 
ako bravec na karach. 


p. 164 
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My dear golden moustache" Moje milé, zlaté fazy, 
would be fit for strings, bolize by na motuzy, 
my very dear hair, moje premilé vlasy 
would be good for ropes. boli by na povrazy. 
When he began to play his bagpipe: Ked si poéal gajdovati: 
“*tati-lati, tati-lati,’’ tati-lati, tati-lati, 
he got a farthering** to buy spices, mal turak na korenia, 
he dropped it behind his shirt. vsypal ho do zahrenia. 
p. 165 
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Andrej Melicheréik, ed., Slovensky Folklér: Chrestomatia (Bratislava: Slovenska 
Akadémia Vied, 1959). 

Jozef L. Holuby, Folklore studies published mainly in Slovenské Pohl’ady between 
1883 and 1897; Jan Kollar, Narodnie spievanky, I-II (Bratislava, 1953); 

Jifi Polivka, Supis slovenskych rozpravok I-V (Turtéiansky Svaty Martin, 1923-1932). 
The folkloric material collected by DobSinsky and others is rendered in the dialect 
of the region from which it originated. The page reference to Melicheréik is given 
in the text after the Slovak original. 

“*Puddle, Puddle.’’ In the Slovak, this love incantation has an irregular rhyme (aa- 
bbb-c-ddd-c-ee-fff-e-g-hh-g-iii-j-k-ll-mm) which was sacrificed in the translation for 
the sake of accuracy. 

Although the magical formulae are pagan in origin, they contain references to Chris- 
tlanity. 

Lit.: ‘‘Holy Trinity,/be a good helper to me/ to everything good,/ to the state of 
matrimony’’ (Il. 26-29). 

The colors refer to the body: red or pink cheeks were considered a sign of good health, 
and a white complexion was much valued by both men and women, partly as a sign 
of class distinction. Only feudal lords and wealthy merchants who did not have to 
work in the fields could afford to have white skin all year around. ‘‘Honey”’ is a 
traditional reference to good temper. 

“‘T have brought you a piece of steel. . .’” With the exception of the wishes in the 
last line, the Slovak poem consists of rhyming couplets. All but 11.1 and 2 are re- 
vised in order to convey a proper word order in English. Steel (iron) was considered 
protection against evil and fairies in Europe (Maria Tymoczko). 

Haft is a handle of a hoe, ax, scythe, and other agricultural tools. Here the number 
of hafts represents the farmer’s prosperity. 

A typical ornament among young married village men. When given by a young un- 
married women, the feather was considered a sign of affection. 

Kreuzer (or kreutzer) was a small copper coin in Austria and Germany, the 100th 
part of the florin. It was so called because the coin had the figure of a cross on it. 
A penny would be probably the closest contemporary equivalent to the kreuzer. 
Walnuts and hazlenuts were traditionally eaten at Christmastime after the main meal. 
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“T wish you in this/coming New Year’’: This is a very popular New Year’s wish. 
The unusual wish, ‘‘that a side of your oven/may fall out’’ (11.3-4) probably has 
the same connotation as the English ‘‘break a leg!’’ It also suggests a wish of pros- 
perity to the farmer, i.e., that his oven may be filled to bursting, or overheated with 
constant cooking and baking. 

Formally, this poem is arranged in rhyming couplets but assonance plays a more 
important role. 

This carol is loosely arranged in rhyming couplets. Again, the assonance and the 
rhyme take precedence over meaning, and this explains why such seemingly unre- 
lated themes as the Three Kings, the Star of Bethlehem, Joseph and Mary on the 
one hand, and the rose, the tulip on the table, and the old man’s hunting expedition 
on the other hand, found their place in this carol. The carol is a mixture of religious 
and secular motifs. 

Children, dressed as the Three Magi, arrive at a farmhouse and sing. Yet they must 
not sing about the farmer’s family, but the Holy Family of the Nativity. 
‘‘Shrovetide, Pentecost, and Easter...’’ This joking carnival song is arranged in rhym- 
ing couplets. 

Fatback bacon (usually with no lean meat) was a staple diet, often a snack, for village 
people. It was often eaten with baked potatoes and onions, or just plain bread. 
Fatback bacon used to be smoked (cured) in the chimney. 

The teacher, along with the priest and the mayor, was among the most prominent 
people in the village. 

Slovensko: Lud - II. éast’, eds. Bozena Filova et al. (Bratislava: Obzor, 1975). 
In the Slovak original, this song has a regular rhyme pattern: aa-bb-cc-dd. The first 
two lines address the main speaker. ‘‘John’’ is apparently a young father whose wife 
died in childbirth. The father says that he will keep his son, but the boy’s grand- 
mother will have to bring him up. Thematically, the song expresses concern for the 
boy’s upbringing. In the second stanza, the speaker indicates that he may have to 
leave his native village, probably in search of work. This was a common practice 
among impoverished villagers. 

Lit.: ‘I'll have.’’ In 11.3 and 4 colloquial forms of the verb ‘‘to have’’ and the noun 
‘‘mother’’ have been used. The forms are identical: mati, which facilitates the rhyme 
and keeps the same number of syllables in each line. There are eight syllables in 
each line, and the standard monosyllabic word mat’ would have reduced the syllables 
down to seven in 11.3 and 4. 

The original song uses assonance rather than rhyme. A father-to-be is the speaker 
in this song. Half-joking, he stresses the importance of a male offspring. He prom- 
ises to pamper his wife if she bears him a son. 

The original song uses assonance. The speaker, probably an unwed mother, pon- 
ders her fate and talks about social conventions. 

With the exception of stanza 3, the song has a near regular rhyme: aa-bb-cc-dd-e-f- 
g-f-hh-ii-jj-kk. The speaker in this soug is the baby’s mother who regrets the loss 
of her freedom as a mother and/or a wife. It is not quite clear from the context whether 
she is married or not. In either case, it was not proper of her to join the carefree 


dance of unmarried men and women. 
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Slovensko: Lud, p. 1057. 

Melicheréik, p. 26 

A featherbed is a strong cloth container thickly filled with goose feathers and down 
and used as a bed cover in lieu of blankets. Featherbeds were a part of the bride’s 
dowry, which also included pillows, sheets, towels, cloths, etc. The dowry was col- 
lected throughout the years practically after the day the girl was born. Goose down 
and stripped feathers were collected every year from the family’s flock of geese and 
stashed in a special bag for each daughter in the family. The wealthier the bride, 
the higher the pile of featherbeds and pillows atop her bed. 

A rosemary wreath was a decoration used on such occasions as weddings and funerals. 
Here it is a symbol of chastity. 

A flatcake (ostich) is a simple, flat cake, usually round. It is baked from bread dough, 
which is sometimes mixed with a different type of flour or else potatoes. 

Lit.: ‘‘They paid a hard thaler for your wedding,’’ obviously meaning the dowry. 
Thaler (also taler) was a large silver coin used in various German states and in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. It was worth 30 silver groschen, worth about 3s. sterl- 
ing. The word ‘‘dollar’’ is derived from ‘‘thaler.’’ 

Referring to the priest’s vestments during the wedding ceremony, the stole is a long, 
decorated strip of cloth worn like a scarf by officiating clergymen of various churches. 
In the Slovak original, each line consists of eight syllables. The rhyme pattern is: 
aaaa-bbb-cccc. 

The meaning is not quite clear here. It probably indicates the bride’s submission 
to the groom. 

In this poem, each line consists of eight syllables. The rhyme pattern is: aaaa-bb-cc- 
bbb-dddd. 

Bonneting of the bride is the culmination of the wedding ceremony. The bride becomes 
a married woman when her wreath is replaced by a bonnet. 

Headband or headdress is a wreath decorated with colorful ribbons, worn by un- 
married women and brides. Married women wore bonnets or scarves. 

Each line in this song consists of eleven syllables. The rhyme pattern is: aa-bb-cc. 
It was customary that the best man led the bride to the wedding and took off her 
wreath or headband. He led the bride down the aisle, whereas the bridesmaid led 
the bridegroom down the aisle. He was referred to as the ‘‘leading’’ best man and 
wore a sword to distinguish himself from other best men who wore sticks decorated 
with scarves. 

Lupéa is a town in Central Slovakia, where many local customs and traditions have 
been preserved. 

Each line in this song consists of twelve syllables. The rhyme pattern is: aa-bb-c-d. 
Melicheréik, p. 142. 

This lamentation has a sporadic rhyme pattern: a-b-c-d-ee-f-g-ee-h-i. The lines con- 
sist of 12 to 13 syllables. 

The poem has the following rhyme pattern: aa-bb-cc-dd-ee-ff-gg-hh. The lines con- 
sist of seven to eight syllables. 

Pork sausage in natural casing. It is made of rice or grits combined with ground 
meat, liver, blood and spices. The sausages were usually made in winter or early 
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spring when the fattened pigs were slaughtered. 
‘*’..a lot of bread.’’ This is a free translation due to the discrepancy in the printed 
word indicating the amount of rye from which the bread was made. The original 
version of this song, titled, ‘‘Wailing over a Dead Husband”’ (Sbornik slovenskych 
narodnych piesni, povesti, prislovi, porekadiel, hadok, hier, obyéajov a povier [A 
Collection of Slovak Folk Songs, Riddles, Games, Customs, and Superstitions], II, 
[Turéiansky Svaty Martin: Matica slovenska, 1874]) spells the word polkyly, which 
would mean half a kilo. On the other hand, Melicheréfk’s edition lists the word polkyky 
(fem. gen. sg.), which was an old, popular measure in Slovak villages. The word 
kyky is of Ukrainian origin (a Ukrainian word for a scarf worn by village women, 
‘‘babushka”’ type). Since scales were a luxury item in the past, the amount of rye 
from which a loaf of bread was made was measured in the scarf. Pol means half, 
i.e., the bread was made from half the amount measured by the scarf. 
The poem, somewhat joking in character, shows the improvising character of funeral 
recitations. The stanzas wander from one subject to another, touching some memor- 
ies of the dead man that may or may not be relevant for the occasion of the funeral, 
but they are important in the eyes of the wailer. 
‘** “Farthing’’ is a free translation, indicating that the coin was small. In the Slovak 
original, turak was a small coin, worth one and a half groschen. It was used in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
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This paper is based on a doctoral dissertation, ‘‘Slovak Folklore: An Anthology,”’ at 
the University of Massachusetts in Amherst, 1982. I thank especially Professors Sarah 
N. Lawall and Zdenek Salzmann. Presented in part in Panel 128, ‘‘Slovak Literature 
as a Mirror of the National Awakening,’’ at the AAASS convention in Philadelphia 
on 8 November 1980, and in Panel 65, ‘‘The Village in Slovak Literature,’’ at the 
AAASS convention in Asilomar, California on 21 September 1981. 
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Counter-Reformation and 
Early Czech Catholic 
Kancionaly 
in the Kingdom of Bohemia 
(1588-1683) 


Marie-Elizabeth Ducreux 


I) THE BACKGROUND 


It is surely unnecessary here to go deeply into the history of the 
Counter Reformation in the Czech Kingdom, so intimately linked in 
my mind to its integration into the Hapsburg Monarchy. In any case, 
exploring this history in detail is obviously beyond the scope of this paper, 
but to situate the context of my subject, I shall begin by sketching its 
general outline and suggesting a periodization. 

Four phases can be distinguished in the elaboration and applica- 
tion of the policy of conversion. The first period, extending from the 
arrival of the Jesuits in Prague (1556) to the defeat at White Mountain 
(Nov. 8, 1620), set the stage for what followed. The second period, from 
1621 to the reign of Leopold I, witnessed active attempts to implement 
the policy of conversion. This includes the Thirty Years’ War, which 
severely hampered efforts to convert the rural areas, and the milestone 
of 1650, which marked the energetic resurgence of the civil powers and 
the archbishopric in supervising the population. Then, under Leopold 
I, followed a period of relative respite. Bohemia was then supposedly 
Catholic, although proof exists of the persistence of many non-Catho- 
lics, even in the ranks of the nobility. For instance, hymnologist Vaclav 
Kleych (who was not an aristocrat), born at Lazany near LitomySl in 
1682, who emigrated with all his family to Zittau at the beginning of 
the 18th century. Finally the fourth period, from 1705 to 1780, witnessed 
the tightening of repression and a search for heretics all over Bohemia. ' 
The judicial regulation of Joseph I (1705-1711) made punishable by death 
the peddling of heretical books, preaching, and suspicious assemblies. 
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The death penalty was confirmed by Charles VI (1711-1740) several 
times, with at least five patents from March 15, 1721 to February 4, 
1724.’ He reinforced existing antiheretical legislation with a publica- 
tion on Jan. 29, 1726, which was confirmed at least twenty-two times 
until 1770, i.e. also during the reign of Maria Theresa.’ In this system 
of laws, heresy was punished by forced labor and, in case of relapse, 
the galleys, exile and death. This was, of course, also the time of the 
well-known bookburning — and, more often, book confiscation and 
rectification.* The patent of October 13, 1781 put an end to the repres- 
sion by accepting — with reservations — the Lutheran, Calvinist and 
Greek Catholic confessions. But only 45,000 persons’ publically pro- 
claimed their adherence to these two Protestant denominations, and the 
adherents of popular sects (for example that of the ‘‘Lambs,”’ Berankové) 
continued long after to be persecuted by being press-ganged into the 
army.® 

We shall be concerned here with only the first two periods of the 
Counter Reformation. They constitute the background for the emer- 
gency of a Catholic hymnology in Czech. 


II) POLITICS AND RELIGION FROM THE END OF THE 16TH 
CENTURY TO 1620 


From the end of the 16th century to White Mountain, the Czech 
Counter-Reformation lacked the means to carry out its program, even 
though the Hapsburgs had made Catholicism one of the principal tools 
of their politics in Bohemia. The Diet was torn apart by the religious 
conflict. After 1575 and the elaboration of the Confessio Bohemica,’ the 
Sub Utraque party acquired increasing importance.® The events leading 
up to the definitive destruction of religious coexistence in 1618, after 
it had finally been won in 1609, are too well known to be gone into here. 
Despite this profound upheaval, part of the intellectual elite of Prague 
remained open to the ideas of religious tolerance.’ In general, the towns 
and cities of Bohemia were mainly Neo-Utraquist (crypto-Lutheran), 
with the exception of Catholic Plzefi and some others. In the country- 
side, the great majority of the clergy seems also to have been Neo- 
Utraquist; but it must be admitted that very little is known about the 
realities of rural religious life in 16th century Bohemia. Despite pro- 
ceedings against them,'® the Czech Brethren were well established in 
certain areas, especially in Moravia. 
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Throughout Bohemia, where the archbishopric’s seat remained va- 
cant from 1471 to 1561 (the year of the enthronization of Brus of 
Mohelnice), the structures of the Catholic Church were in deep disar- 
ray. The lack of priests was so severe that it made itself felt until at least 
the last third of the 17th century.'' Therefore, religious and missionary 
orders, especially the Jesuits, had a lot to do to fill the vacuum. 

Catholicism in Moravia seems to have been more resistant, for at 
least the episcopal seat in Olomouc never went empty. But the towns 
were mostly Lutheran, even as their patrician elite was perhaps more 
Germanized than elsewhere. Sects abounded: in the 16th century, as 
is well known, Moravia had become the refuge for all the heretics of 
Europe.'? The bastions of the Czech Brethren were there, especially in 
the lands of the Zerotins, where they printed many of their books in 
the second half of the century, including the famous Kralice Bible 
(1579-1593). Since the beginning of the 16th century the Moravian Diet 
had counted freedom of religion among its acquired privileges. 

In the last third of the 16th century, as a party of Catholic activists 
and Hapsburg faithfuls was reconstituted among the great lords in the 
Diet of Bohemia (Zdenék and Ladislav of Lobkovic, Vilém Slavata, Jaro- 
slav Martinic, Vilém of Rozmberk and so on), Jesuits frequently had 
missions on the estates of the nobility which had been won over by the 
new style of the Counter-Reformation. But this still remained a sporadic 
phenomenon, affecting only individuals. 

In the last analysis, although the figures are not entirely trustworthy, 
the population of the Czech Kingdom around 1620 was at least 75% 
non-Catholic; the figure of 90% has also been advanced and seems to 
be reliable for Bohemia (without Moravia).'* It was a hybrid ‘‘Protes- 
tantism,’’ deeply affected by the popular sects. Unfortunately, space does 
not permit me to dwell upon the extremely particular case of Czech Prot- 
estantism as it developed after the period of Hussitism.'* 


III) CZECH CATHOLIC HYMNOLOGY 


T¥anovsky’s Cithara Sanctorum (Lyre of the Saints, 1636, Levotéa) 
represented an entirely successful attempt to renew and unify the 
evangelical repertoire of both the Slovak and the Czech Protestants ex- 
pelled from the kingdom of Bohemia after White Mountain. 

Nevertheless, Tranovsky had also delved into the rich traditions 
of the Utraquists, the Brethren and even the Czech Lutherans, whose 
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first printed songbooks went back to 1501, Pisnicky (Little Songs, Praha 
1501, editor Jan Severyn z Kapi Hory, a Czech Brethren songbook). 
206 canticles in the 1636 edition, or 50%, came from the abundant reper- 
toire of his Czech predecessors. Thus even though Tfanovsky’s efforts 
were innovative and in many respects unique in contemporary Czech 
and Slovak Protestant hymnology, they were rooted in a rich past and 
inserted within a hymnological continuum. 

Could the same have been true for Czech Catholic hymnology? Did 
it possess Catholic models anterior to the Counter-Reformation? If not, 
what was its relationship to the repertoires of the Utraquists, the Breth- 
ren, and even Tyanovsky? Finally, why did the Counter-Reformation 
so consistently resort to songbooks in the vernacular throughout the 17th 
and 18th centuries? All these questions will guide the following investi- 
gation. 


1) Quantification of Catholic canticles and anthologies from 1580 to the 
end of the 18th century 


First, to give an idea of the imposing dimensions of Czech Catholic 
hymnology, I would like to provide a few figures. The Utraquists, Czech 
Brethren and Czech Lutherans published at least 106 different collec- 
tions of canticles in Czech between 1501 and 1620.'* Between 1580 and 
1800, 85 editions of Catholic anthologies appeared. This latter figure 
is minimal and partial, for with a few but significant exceptions, it in- 
cludes only titles beginning with Pisné, Pisnitky, Kancionaél, Kan- 
cionalnik and Kanciondlek (Songs, Little Songs, Songbook, Little Song- 
book).'* 

The sheer quantity of canticles involved is overwhelming: 24 of these 
anthologies are over 500 pages long, 21 of them are over 400 pages long, 
and some of their number contain almost 1,000 canticles (e.g. Steyer’s 
songbooks). 

A few more data before we proceed: I myself have gone through 
and analyzed 29 of the most important collections. Taken together, they 
contain around 10,000 canticles. There is considerable overlap, and as 
it emerges from these 29 anthologies, some 2,330 canticles actually cir- 
culated in 17th and 18th century Bohemia and Moravia. Included in 
this figure are 1,950 canticles which first appeared between 1580 and 
the end of the 18th century. If I stick to the temporal limits of my paper, 
that is from 1588 to 1683, the fourteen pertinent collections together 
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contain 1,941 canticles including 1,128 novelties, or 58% of the 1,950 
new canticles catalogued up to 1798. 


2) Catholic collections of hymns from the beginning of the Counter-Re- 
formation to 1683 and their relationship to Protestant Czech hymnol- 
ogy 

Before the beginning of the Counter-Reformation in Bohemia (circa 
1555-1560), only one Catholic songbook existed in the face of the numer- 
ous anthologies of the Brethren, Utraquists and Lutherans. Published 
anonymously in Plzem in 1529, both its title, Pisni¢ky velmi pékné a 
prikladné na nedélni éteni do roka (Very pretty and exemplary songs 
on the Sunday Gospels of the year)'’ and its contents are reminiscent 
of the contemporaneous publications of the Utraquist Mifinsky (in 1522, 
1531, then 1567, 1577 and 1590). 

In 1550 and 1595, the poet — or rather versifier — Simon Lom- 
nicky z Budée published his Pisné na Evangelia (Songs on the Gospels 
of the year, Praha 1580) containing 115 new canticles, and his Pisné 
historické (Historical Songs, Praha 1595) containing 51 new canticles 
versifying the lives of 51 Saints, for which he had delved into diverse 
legendary sources, including the Legenda Aurea. But Lomnicky’s 
songbooks are not products of the Counter-Reformation. Their tone is 
different, and their author did not belong to the circles of those seeking 
the conversion of Bohemia. He was rather a provincial writer who took 
pleasure in converting everything coming into his hands into songs, and 
who belonged to the “‘learned middle classes,’’ if I am allowed to speak 
in such a way. He was a school master, and in publishing two song- 
books he was following late sixteenth-century fashion in urban milieux 
which were essentially Utraquist. Furthermore, nothing indicates that 
Lomnicky’s collections were destined for the Church, for liturgical or 
paraliturgical use; on the contrary, their author himself conceived the 
possibility of simple reading as well as singing.'* 

These three songbooks, of which two were anterior to the first hym- 
nological efforts of the Counter-Reformation, could well have served 
as models for the editors of Catholic songbooks. But in fact neither the 
1529 anthology nor the Pisné na Evangelia of 1580 (with the exception 
of two canticles) left any traces, while Lomnicky’s Pisné historické were 
widely used as canticles on the Saints in 1631, 1642, 1659 and then in 
1712 and 1719." 
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The first real songbook of the Counter-Reformation emerged only 
in 1588 in Prague, under the aegis of the Jesuits of St. Clement College.” 
Containing 91 canticles, it was entitled Pisné nové, kratké nauceni 
k¥estanského v sobé obsahujict, s jinymi nékterymi na vajroéni slavnosti 
1 k vsidni potrebé pridanymi, pro Mladez a sprostnéjsi lid, v nové 
vydané... (New songs containing a brief instruction in the Christian reli- 
gion, with others for the feast days of the year and daily requirements, 
newly published for the young and ignorant..., Praha 1588).”' The first 
twenty canticles adapted Peter Canisius’s Parvus Catechismus and pre- 
served its original order. The rest were divided into canticles for the 
feasts of the liturgical year, including the Virgin Mary and the Saints; 
occasional canticles; and canticles for public and personal devotion, i.e. 
for mass, before and after the sermon, for the Parish patron Saint’s day 
(posviceni), before and after meals, for morning and evening, Roga- 
tion days and pilgrimages; so-called ‘‘general’’ or ‘‘common’’ canticles 
or perhaps canticles ‘‘for the laity’’ (obecni); and canticles about death 
(sometimes — but not always — funeral canticles). The two big cate- 
gories, the Liturgical Year and public and private needs, are the classic 
categories for all Catholic collections of hymns. 


Among the 71 canticles remaining after the catechism in the 1588 
songbook, there are 34 Protestant canticles (one of Hussite origin,” 27 
of Utraquist origin, *? and 6 from the Czech Brethren”), four earlier 
canticles from the 12th to the 15th centuries,”® and 33 novelties, almost 
all of which concern public and private devotional needs.”* Paradoxically, 
at least in appearance, a little more than 65% of the canticles concern- 
ing the liturgical year are of Protestant origin (25 out of 38), with special 
emphasis on Christmas, Easter, Lent, Ascension Day, Pentecost and 
Advent. The recycling of songs used by contemporary Protestants is con- 
siderable and very interesting indeed, for four out of eight canticles for 
the mass are from the Utraquists (Gloria, Credo, Sanctus), or from the 
Czech Brethren (Kyrie Magne Deus). 

Coincidences of this kind are frequent in the Catholic hymnology 
of the Counter-Reformation. All the collections of hymns retain a high 
proportion of canticles of Utraquist or Czech Brethren origin until the 
end of the 18th century.’’ These Protestant canticles belong to the un- 
changed repertory of the Liturgical Year, especially Ascension Day and 
Pentecost, both very rigid categories with nearly unchanging repertory, 
but also to the more or less moving contents of categories like Christ- 
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mas, Lent, Easter and Advent.” As for canticles for occasions of public 
and private devotional needs, the proportion varies from songbook to 
songbook, but recourse to Protestant canticles anterior to 1620 is a con- 
stant. Sometimes, it seems even to be incredible: for instance, the Jesuit 
Steyer went so far as to incorporate 45 psalms of the Czech Brother Jiffk 
Strejc into his Kanciondl cesky (1683, then 1687, 1697, 1712, 1727 and 
1764), without changing a single word from the 1587 edition. Among 
the essential prayers — those we call ‘‘doctrinal,’’ that is the Pater, Ave, 
Credo, Ten Commandments and so on — all the songbooks include 
canticles of Protestant origin. A songbook of 1652, Pisné roéni (Songs 
for the Year, published by Ludmila Sipafovd, printer Jiffk Sipar’s widow) 
and the 6 editions of Steyer’s songbook even contain a Czech version 
of Luther’s Credo, My vSickni vérime v jednoho Boha (Wir glauben 
all’ an einen Gott),” reprinting it perhaps from the Cithara Sanctorum 
of 1636.*° By the same token, up to 1683, i.e. the first edition of Steyer’s 
songbook’! but later also, whenever an anthology presents the heading 
‘‘for the holy mass’’ it contains texts of Protestant origin (that is 6 out 
of 8 anthologies from 1588 until 1683).*? This remained the rule until 
the end of the 18th century, except in Konia8’s songbooks.” 

I have chosen to spend a rather long time writing about these Pisné 
nové (New Songs) of 1588, because they exemplify the orientations of 
early Catholic hymnology. Indeed, putting aside the three songbooks 
of the poet-musician Adam Michna z Otradovic (1600-1676 ?), i.e. Ceska 
marianska muzika (Czech Marian Music, Praha 1647), Loutna Ceska 
(Czech Lute, Praha 1653) and Svatoroéni muzika (Music for the Feasts 
of the Year, Praha 1661), whose 197 canticles included 195 (or perhaps 
only 194) written by the poet himself in a very baroque and mystical 
lyricism, and also excluding Jeslicky (Little Cribs, Praha 1658) of the 
Jesuit Bedrich Bridel, all the subsequent Catholic hymnbooks from 1601 
to 1683 proceed according to the same plan, with similar contents. 

So let us see now what exactly were these hymnbooks. In 1601 ap- 
peared the Kanciondl of Rozenplut (355 canticles in Czech), and in 1622 
the Pisné katolické (Catholic Songs) of Hlohovsky (234 canticles in 
Czech). Both were published at Olomouc, and both were official hymn- 
books of the diocese of Moravia, with the approval of Cardinal Dietrichs- 
tein. In Bohemia there appeared in 1631 the Kancional (Songbook) of 
the Prague printer Pavel Sessius (formerly the Protestant printer of 
Prague University, who converted) with 325 canticles; in 1639 a little, 
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anonymous songbook, Kanciondalnik, due to the Jesuits of Klatovy Col- 
lege and perhaps to Father Albrecht Chanovsky,** with 121 canticles; 
in 1642 the Cesky Dekakord (Czech Decacorde) of the printer Jifik Sipak 
(400 canticles); then in 1652 the Pisné roéni (Songs of the Year) by his 
widow Ludmila Sipafova (171 canticles).* In 1659 the Cesky Dekakord 
of 1642 was reprinted by Urban Golia§, still in Prague. The first edi- 
tion of Steyer’s Kanciondl tesky (Czech Songbook), also known as 
““svatovaclavsky’’ (St. Wenceslas’s songbook), dates from 1683, as we 
already saw, with 828 canticles.** For the sake of completeness, a 1618 
Postilla by the Jesuit Vojtéch Scipio Berli¢éka should be mentioned as 
containing canticles on the yearly gospels which appeared also in the 
collections of 1631, 1642 and Steyer. All in all, without Berlitka, that 
brings us to nine anthologies, counting one reedition (in 1659), from 
1588 to 1683. 

Now, to finish with the relations between Czech Catholic and Prot- 
estant hymnologies, here are some percentages of Protestant and new 
canticles in these nine Catholic collections: 


Songbooks Canticles Protestant New Canticles 
(in all) Canticles 

1588 91 34 = 37% 53 = 58% 
1601 355 46 = 13% 261 = 73,5% 
1622 234 54 = 23% 81 = 34% 
1631 325 103 = 32% 46 = 14% 
1639 121 61 = 50% 4= 3% 
1642 400 145 = 36% 4= 1% 
(1659)* (400) (145 = 36%) (0 = 0) 
1652 171 131 = 77% 8 = 5% 
1683 828 280 = 34% 328 = 40% 


* Reedition of 1642 Cesky dekacord by Urban Golia8. 


Some of the Czech Catholic collections also had canticles from the Cithara 
Sanctorum: 


collection of 1639 2 canticles from 1636 Cithara 
Bs 1642 7 canticles ee 
“ 1653 6 canticles “ 
* 1683 34 canticles from 1636 and 1653 Cithara 
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The 1631 Czech songbook already had 3 canticles which were later put 
into the Cithara of 1636, and Steyer’s book of 1683 includes also one 
canticle from the Amsterdam songbook by Jan Amos Komensky (Kan- 
cional, Amsterdam 1659). 

As a comparison, here are identical data concerning now the first 
Slovak Catholic songbook Cantus Catholici, which appeared in Levoéa 
in 1655:*’ 


Total number of canticles in Slovak (not Latin) 227 

Czech Protestant canticles (all in Slovak) 88 (38%) 

Canticles from 1636 Cithara Sanctorum 20 (10%) 
at “4653 "3 _ 3 

New Canticles 56 (25%) 


Thus the percentage of Protestant canticles in the Catholic song- 
books of the first Counter-Reformation from 1588 to 1683 (not includ- 
ing this latter collection) was approximately 38%. If Rozenplut’s Kan- 
cional (1601), the only one which explicitly sought to exclude the Utra- 
quist and Czech Brethren repertory, is left aside, the percentage increases 
to 42%. Later, the average percentage declines (from 1683 to 1764, for 
twelve collections) but remains nonetheless at 30%. Inversely, from 1588 
to 1683 (not including this one), the average percentage of novelties is 
only 24%, and from 1683 to 1764, it attains 36%.** 

The hymnbook of 1601 by Rozenplut, which is very combative, 
and to a lesser extent that of 1622 by Hlohovsky, tried to create hymnol- 
ogy and had less recourse than their successors to Protestant texts. But 
subsequently, and until 1660, Catholic hymnbooks are characterized 
by a progressive return to Protestant sources. After 1683, as Steyer so 
amply demonstrates, Jesuit editors of hymnbooks evince an astounding 
capacity to absorb texts from multifarious origins. Even the most 
“‘heretical’’ texts, as we have seen, could be admitted as long as they 
did not attack the Church or the Catholic doctrines themselves. 

Moreover, in the 17th and 18th centuries, little hymnbooks without 
musical notation and destined to a more popular public, retained a much 
more conservative, static repertoire than the great official songbooks (like 
Steyer, Holan, BoZan and Konia’s songbooks). Such is the case of the 
Pisné roéni (Songs of the Year), a series of little books having roots in 
the second half of the 16th century (and therefore Utraquist) and continu- 
ing until the 19th century (in the 1652 edition, as we saw, there were 
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131 Protestant canticles out of 171!). For there were two parallel tracks 
in the production of Catholic hymnbooks: first, there was that of big 
volumes meant for the Parish Kantor and most directly controlled by 
the Church. Second, outside the official kancionaly, was the produc- 
tion of little volumes or anonymous booklets in which particular hymno- 
logic traditions of the 15th and 16th century Czech Reform survived. 
This very important point proves that canticles actually sung in Bohemia 
during the 17th and 18th centuries went way beyond the choice, albeit 
large, proposed by the anthologies of the Counter-Reformation: ver- 
nacular religious songs continued to flourish, shaping sensibility in a 
way relatively independent of the context of re-Catholicization. Obviously 
the production of these booklets did not escape the ecclesiastical and civil 
censorship. But in Bohemia, in the context of a triumphal but indeed 
still very ill-rooted and badly organized Catholicism, the canticle under- 
went the same fate as other ingredients of what is called the ‘‘popular 
Baroque’’: its purity of origin was of little importance, provided that 
it mobilized lay piety. 


3) Places and uses of the canticle 


But how and where was the Catholic canticle supposed to mobilize 
this lay piety? Like its Protestant counterpart, the Catholic hymnbook 
was first and foremost a collection of Church songs intended for the use 
of Parish Kantofri (Cantors) and brotherhoods (mostly, for instance, so- 
called literacka bratrstva). Of course, in the Catholic Church, the can- 
ticle was no longer at the heart of the Holy Service. Its role was to dou- 
ble the liturgy to stimulate popular participation and ardor, and in so 
doing it doubtless, incidentally, played also a significant role in mainte- 
nance of the Czech language during the 17th and 18th centuries. It was 
also employed in catechization, in missionary contexts, and in diverse 
situations of domestic or community devotions and prayers. That will 
be my first conclusion. 

The second one I should like to point out is that from the thematic 
point of view, beginning with Steyer in 1683, there is a veritable erup- 
tion of personal piety in canticles.*” Thus, alongside the traditional themes 
and the songs for the liturgical year, there appear canticles ‘‘to combat 
anxiety,’’ “‘to bear one’s cross,’’ on “‘man’s love for God’’ and some- 
times ‘‘even if Hell does not exist,’’ on ‘‘submission to Divine will,’’ 
> and so on, all evoking contemporary German 
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‘““patience in crises,’ 
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Pietism and manifesting great similarity with the collection of Evangelical 
émigrés. 

Of course, it cannot be proved that all the canticles proposed by 
the songbooks were actually sung in community or in church. In par- 
ticular, these last ones I just referred to seem rather to have been meant 
for personal meditation. But I do hope to have provided a sense of the 
deep richness of Catholic Czech hymnology as well as of its fundamen- 
tal ambivalence. The very success of the Catholic canticle was based 
upon this ambivalence, and upon its roots in a tradition of popular liturgy 
of Protestant origin (i.e. Utraquist or Brethren) origin. It thus became 
a privileged means of mass indoctrination for the Counter-Reformation, 
contributing to the reconversion of Bohemia to Catholicism. 


NOTES 


From 1670 ca to the end of the 17th century records kept in the Prague Archiepisco- 
pal archives indicate only a very small number of heretics by parish. For instance, 
curates’ answers (Relationes, Responsae) to a 1677 questionnaire often do not know 
notorious or public heretics (heretici aperti) (see Statni ustfedni archiv, APA I, B 
11/7 - B 13/4). I would like to suggest that the same conception of heresy was chang- 
ing during the process of conversion. Ca 1700, Viscars’ visitations often suspect hid- 
den heretics, especially in East and North Bohemia (Circles of Gaslav and Chrudim). 
Then around 1725, some of the archbishopric Missionarii Ordinarii began to seek 
out both heretics and books all over the country. The Archiepiscopal archives also 
include various kinds of inquisition documents. 

However, these patents forbade the missionaries to personally imprison the accused 
and transferred the judgement of heretics from ecclesiastical courts to civil courts. 


In the same way, as of 1735 the functions of the ‘‘extra-ordinary’’ missionaries had 
to be handed over to 14 secular priests (rather than the previous 12 Jesuits). See 
Toma’ Vaclav Bilek, Reformace katolickaé neboli obnoveni naboZenstvi katolického 
v Krdlovstvi éeském po bitvé bélohorské (Praha 1892), p. 269-271, 293. 

Id., ibid. 
See note '. 

See T. V. Bilek, op. cit., p. 296. 

See T. V. Bilek, op. cit., p. 296, and Antonin Rezek, Déjiny prostonaérodniho hnuti 
ndbozenského v Cechach, I (Praha 1887). 

Maximilian II only accepted this verbally in 1575, and Rudolph II only ratified it, 
with the famous Letter of Majesty, as of 1609. 

The composition of the nobility present in the Diet of 1575 was as follows: Old Utra- 
quists, 2 Lords (pani), including the Grand Chamberlain Jan of ValdStejn, 3 Knights 
(rytif1); Neo-Utraquists, 4/5 of the attending nobility; Catholics, 1/8; Czech Brethren, 
1/4. Figures are given by Jaroslav Panek, ‘‘Zapis o charakter Ceské stavovské opozice 
asném roku 1575,’’ Ceskoslovensky Casopis historicky, XXVIII (1980), 6, 878-880. 


a) 


a 


co 
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° See my paper ‘‘The Twelve Sons of Carnival,’’ to be published in Fifteenth Cen- 

tury Studies (Detroit). 

The first expulsion orders issued against the Czech Brethren date from the reign of 

Ji¥i of Podébrady, at the end of the 15th Century. The last before White Mountain 

was issued in 1602, seven years before the Letter of Majesty. 

' See the records of the Archiepiscopal archives in Prague (APA I, B 11/7-B 13/4, for 
instance); see also FrantiSek Krasl, Arnost hrabé Harrach, kardinal sv. cirkve rimské 
a knize arcibiskup prazsky. Historicko- kritické vypsani naboZenskych pomért v 
Cechach od roku 1623-1667 (Praha 1886), p. 134. 

'? See Josef Poligensky, TYicetileté vdlka a evropské krize 17. stoleti (Praha 1970), p. 

59-60. 

In fact, there are no modern estimates of the number of Protestants in Bohemia. 

However, see Zikmunt Winter, Zivot cirkevni v Cechdch. Kulturni historicky obraz 

XV. a XVI. stoleti, I-I] (Praha 1895-1896); see also Josef Janatek, Ceské déjiny. 

Doba predbélohorska 1526-1547, 1/1 (Praha, 2nd edition 1971). 

'* It must be remembered that, after 1436, both Catholicism and Utraquism were state 
religions in Bohemia whereas Lutheranism was not officially tolerated until 1609. 

* The tables containing the confessional breakdown of these 106 songbooks are in my 
Doctoral dissertation: Hymnologia Bohemica. Cantinnaires tchéques de la Contre- 
Réforme, 1588-1764, vol. I, p. 107, Université de Paris - III, 1982. 

'® These figures are based on Zdenék Tobolka and Jiff Hora4k, Knihopis ¢eskych a sloven- 

skych tisk od doby nejstarsi az do konce 18. stoleti... II. Tisky z let 1501-1800 (Praha 

1939) etc, and Vaclav Pumprla, Soupis starych tisk ve fondech Statni védecké knihov- 

ny v Olomouci. I. Tisky vydané na tizemi Cech a Moravy v letech 1501-1800, 12 

vols. (Olomouc 1974-1979). 

Pisnitky velmi pékné a pfikladné na nedélni Ctenf do roka. TéZ 0 Svatych ze Cteni 

také z postnich Epistol i ze Cteni pisné a na posledy vsecky tuto pof4dne v nové 

zpravney najde§. A znova tisténé a opravené. V Plzni u Jana Pekka. Leta MDCXXIX 
dne XIIII Unora mésice. 8°, 122p. 

See the Predmluva k étenafi (Preface to the reader) in the Pisné Historické (Historical 

Songs) of 1595. 

'° Lomnicky’s songs can be found in the following songbooks: Sessius (Kanciondl, Prague 
1631), Sipat (Cesky Dekakord, Prague 1642) and its reprint by Golia§ (Prague 1659), 
Rosenmiller (Kanciondlek historicky, Prague 1712), Steyer (Kanciondl Cesky, Prague, 
1683, 1687, 1697, 1712, 1727, 1764), and Bozan (Slavicek rajsky, Hradec Kralové 
1719). 

* Antonin Skarka attributes this work to the Jesuit Alexander Vojt, at that time Superior 
at St. Clement College. In any case, due to his official position, Vojt would have 
had to approve and supervise its publication, as well as that of the translation of 
Canisius’s Parvus Catsechimus published in 1584 by the same printer, Buryan Valda. 

' Printed by Burydn Valda. 

Otée Boze VSemohouci, jenz jsi nam dal élovééenstvi, Syna svého jediného..., ac- 

cording to Jireéek, Hymnologia Bohemica (Praha 1878): 15th century, Tabor 
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songbook, on Corpus Christi. 
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3 Canticles for Advent: 1 Ke cti, k chvdle Krista krale 


2 


2 


2 


= 


a 


a 


Christmas: 6 Andélové, andélové jsou zpivali; Narodil se Kristus Pan; Na BoZzi 
Narozeni raduji se Anjelé; Nastal nam den vesely,z rodu kralovského; Znamenej, 
kfest'an verny, Kristovo Vtéleni; Zvéstujem vam radost 

Lent: 4 - Nebesky Pan, atby dokazal k nam dobrotu svou velikou; O velika milost 
Syna Boziho; Umuéeni naseho Pana milostného; Poslouchejte Zaloby nebeského Otce 
Easter: 6 Vstalt’ jest této chvile ctny Vykupitel nas; UtéSeny nam den nastal; Vzkriseni 
Spasitele svého chval kazZdy Clovék; Léto chvile této vesele vydava; Aj ten silny lev 
udatny; Veselyt’ nam den nastal 

Ascension Day: 1 Boze Otte z veliké milosti ucinils ném vice nezli dosti 
Pentecost: 2 Vitaj sladky téSiteli, temnosti osvétiteli; Seslani Ducha Svatého 
Holy Virgin: 1 Zdravas nejsvétéjsi kralovno, milosti Trojice Svaté osvicena 
Holy Mass: 3 A na zemi budiz lidem pokoj (Gloria); Véfmez v Boha Otce Stvo‘sitele 
vseho (Credo); VSemohouci Stvofriteli, Otée Svaty (Sanctus) 

Before the sermon: 2 Boze Otée, sesliZ nam nyni Ducha Svatého; Otée nas, mily 
Pane, dej2 nam Ducha Svatého 

“‘Common’’: 1 Pamatuj, élovéée, proé té Pan Buh stvofil 

(For details and references see my Doctoral dissertation, op. cit., pp. 390-437). 
Canticles for: Advent: 2 Poslan jest Archanjel k Marii Panné; Vesele zpivejme, Boha 
Otce chvalme 

Parish Patron Saint Day: 1 Chvalmez nyni Boha svého z posvéceni mista jeho 
Saints and Angels: 1 V moci moudrosti dobrého chvalmez Boha v Svatych jeho 
Holy Mass: 1 Boze Otée nas, jenz jsi na nebesich 

“Common’’: 1 Pane Boze bud’ pri nas, kdyz budeme mfiti 

(For details and references, see ibid., loc. cit.). 

Buh Vsemohouci; Svaty Vaclave; Dnesniho dne vstal Stvofritel; Vitaj, mily Jezu Kriste, 
vitaj, Synu z Panny ¢isté 

Canticles for Advent: 5 Zari prejasnou navSstivil Gabriel; Zdrava Bohem pozdravena, 
roditku blahoslavend; Zdrava bud pfeslavné matko JeZigova; Zdravas Panno Cisté, 
tys primluva jisté; Vykvetla hul Aronova 

Christmas: 1 Tif krali znamenali hvézdu 

Holy Virgin: 1 O Maria, vSech ctnosti zrcadlo nejkrassi 

Saints and Angels: 3 Jezu Kriste VSemohouci (St. Andrew); Pochvalmez Boha vééného 
(St. Nicholas); Vsickni Bohu ke cit, chvale (St. Mary Magdalene) 

Holy Mass: 3 A na zemi budiz lidem pokoj, dobra vile vSechném (Gloria); Vitaj 
vdééna, vitaj vzactna, milosti z milosti dana (Eucharist); Zdrav bud’, mily Jezu Kriste, 
Jenz narozen z Panny ¢isté (Eucharist) 

After the sermon: 1 Poprosmez Svatého Ducha 

Death: 2 Boze Otée nas, k tobé se modlime; Boze Otée nebesky, prosim ja tvé milosti 
Rogations, Pilgrimages: 3 Hospodine usly§ nas, spomeri na nas; - Otée Boze smiluj 
se, o Boze; - Ve jméno Bozim kraéejme 

Morning: 7 Dart svétlych milosti; Laskavy Hospodine, chvalime Té v této hodiné; 
Mocny Boze, svéta spravce; Noéni temnost se zméruje; Nuz vsicknipovstavse z lize; 
Otée Svaty, tésiteli, vSech vérnych osvétiteli; Ve jménu Svaté Trojice k nebi zdviham 
hfigné ruce 
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Before and after dinner: 2 Diky Panu laskavému vzdejmez (after dinner); Stédry 
darce vsech milosti (before dinner) 

“Common’’: 1 Boze, kteryz z své veliké milosti 

(For details and references see my Doctoral dissertation, op. cit., pp. 390-437). 
Canticles of Lutheran origin dating prior to 1620 are much less frequent. This is 
because the rare anthologies considered to be ‘‘Lutheran’’ range from 1576 to 1606, 
and are little different from the Utraquist songbooks. 

Although the repertoire of Christmas canticles retains a permanent core of 15th and 
16th century songs, it is renewed in the 17th and 18th centuries. The new repertory 
appears with Rozenplut’s anthology (1601) and is henceforth reinforced from one 
collection to the next. The ‘‘Christmas canticle’’ category is therefore one of the most 
mobile of all. The same is true, to a much lesser degree, of Advent songs. On the 
other hand, Easter canticles are much more conservative, despite the new elements 
which appear in the 17th and 18th centuries. The Ascension and Pentecost categories 
are very traditional. In so far as Lent is concerned, things are somewhat different: 
canticles of Utraquist origin and songs from the Czech Brethren predominate until 
1650. Michna’s songbooks (1647 and 1661) mark the beginning of a renovation in 
the theme of the Crucified Christ, which is henceforth based upon a personal link 
with the sinner. This theme is continually enlarged upon until the beginning of the 
18th century. If one can believe the canticles, in the later third of the 17th century 
the Czech Counter-Reformation is ‘‘Christological.’’ This tendency is also found 
in pamphlets featuring an average of 1 to 4 canticles. 

The number of doctrinal canticles re-used by Catholic songbooks now totals 14 (2 
Ten Commandments, 6 Pater, 2 canticles on the Trinity, 4 Credo). 

But the Czech text is older than 1636. 

Matéj Vaclav Steyer, Kanciondl éesky, Praha 1683, 1687, 1697, 1712, 1727, 1764. 
3 Kyrie, 2 Gloria, 1 for the Epistle, 1 for the Gospel, 2 Credo, 3 Sanctus, in other 
words a total of 12 canticles. 

Antonin Konia’, Citara Nového Zakona (The Cithara of the New Testament), Hradec 
Kralové 1727, 1738, 1746, 1750, Praha 1752, no date /mid 18th century/, Hradec 
Krdlové 1762, 1799. So Konia8’s main songbook was published eight times between 
1727 and 1799. 

For further informations on Father Chanovsky see my Doctoral dissertation (op. cit., 
pp. 216-222 and pp. 225-227). 

Jan Rozenplut z Svarcenbachu, Kanciondl, 4°, Olomouc 1601; Jitfk Hlohovsky, Pisné 
katolické, 8°, Olomouc 1622; Pavel Sessius, Kanciondal, 4°, Praha 1631; Anonymous, 
Kanciondalnik, 8°, Praha 1639; Jitik Sipaf, Cesky Dekakord, 4°, Praha 1642; Lud- 
mila Sipatova, Pisné roéni, 12°, Praha 1652; Urban Goliax, Cesky Dekakord, 4°, 
Praha 1659. 

Other editions of Steyer’s songbook contained the following number of canticles: 


1687: 883 (Protestant: 32%) 1727: 927 (Protestant: 32%) 
1697: 896 (Protestant: 32%) 1764: 927 (Protestant: 32%) 


1712: 947 (Protestant: 31,5%) 
Figures calculated on the basis of Jan Vilikovsky’s ‘‘Cantus Catholici,’’ Trnavsky 
sbornik (Bratislava 1935), pp. 57-94. On the Levoéa printing, see Jan Caplovit, 
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Bibliografia tla¢i vydanych na Slovensku do roku 1700, Diel 1. (Martin: Matica slo- 
venska, 1972), p. 364. 

The Catholic songbook can therefore be compared to contemporary Czech collec- 
tions, the only difference being the much higher proportion of songs borrowed from 
the Cithara Sanctorum, which can be explained by their geographic proximity. The 
Steyer and Konia& songbooks contain 35 (for 1687-1764 editions) and 24 (for 1752 
and further editions) canticles from the 1636 Cithara Sanctorum. 

All of them are included in the so-called ‘‘common’”’ or ‘‘general’’ canticles in Steyer’s 
songbook. In BoZan’s and Konia3’s songbooks, they have their own categories be- 
sides ‘‘common’’ or ‘‘general’’ canticles. Most of them insist on man’s love for God. 


3 


Presented in Panel 99, ‘‘Devotional Literature in Seventeenth Century Slovakia,” at 
the AAASS convention in Washington, D.C. on 17 October 1982. 
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The Influence of 
Juraj Tranovsky’‘s 
Cithara Sanctorum 

in Slovakia 
Jaroslav J. Vajda 


If not a landmark, Juraj Tranovsky’s hymnal and prayerbook, 
Cithara Sanctorum, Pisné duchovni staré i nové (The Lyre of the Saints, 
Spiritual Songs Old and New, 1636), is at least a high point in Slovakia’s 
devotional literature, especially when one includes with it Tranovsky’s 
collection of formal liturgical prayers, Phiala Odoramentorum, Modlitby 
krest’anské (A Vial of Fragrances, Christian Prayers, 1635). Having been 
reprinted in more than 150 editions at home and abroad since its publi- 
cation in Levoéa in 1636, the Cithara Sanctorum ranks high in popular- 
ity, usage and influence, being probably the most reprinted literary work 
produced in Slovakia. Our interest is in the place and impact of this 
book, affectionately known by Tranovsky’s Latin name as _ the 
Tranoscius, in Slovak devotional literature. 

The Cithara, like other influential books, is the result of events and 
forces operating in the 16th and 17th centuries in Central Europe. Juraj 
Tranovsky was born on March 27, 1592 in the city of TeSin in Silesia, 
of Polish parents of the Lutheran faith.' His earliest schooling was in 
a Latin grammar school in TeSin, from which at the age of 12 he was 
sent to the German school in Hubin in Lower Lusatia, and from there 
to a humanist academy in Kolberg, Pomerania, two years later. At the 
age of 16 he matriculated at the University of Wittenberg, made famous 
by Luther and his successors. For two years young Tranovsky tutored 
a family at Tfebon castle in southern Bohemia; he taught one year in 
Prague, and then accepted a position as rector of a school in HoleSov, 
in eastern Moravia. The first traces of his poetic talents appeared in 
a Latin poem he wrote on the Nativity for St. Nicholas’ Church in 
Prague, at the age of 20. In 1615 he married Anna Polan, with whom 
he had nine children, five sons and four daughters. Upon his ordina- 
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tion into the Lutheran ministry he was called to be rector of the school 
in Vala8ské Mezifidi, near HoleSov in Moravia. When the local pastor 
died, Tranovsky was called to take his place, and thus began his 10-year 
pastorate in Mezifiéi. 

Immediately upon his assumption of parish duties, Tranovsky em- 
barked on a productive pastoral and literary career. He rebuilt the local 
literary society, which also included a choir, wrote a commentary and 
series of sermons on the Book of Revelation, and worked on a Czech 
translation of the Augsburg Confession of 1530, a major production which 
was published in 1620.’ 

The publication of Tranovsky’s translation of this foundational 
Lutheran symbol coincided with the defeat of the Protestants at the Battle 
of White Mountain, which effectively ended the free course of Protestant- 
ism in Austria. Thousands of Lutherans and Bohemian Brethren fled 
before the wave of victorious Catholic forces eastward, into Moravia, 
then into Slovakia and Hungary, finding refuge for a number of years 
in central and eastern Slovakia. Among those caught in this refugee tide 
were Tranovsky, his family, and his congregation in Mezifiti. The 
Lutheran cluster fled from place to place, usually seeking and finding 
refuge among Hungarian Lutheran nobility and gentry fighting a rear- 
guard action. In the three years from 1621 to 1624, Tranovsky lost three 
children and was briefly imprisoned. Forced to leave Moravia on orders 
of Ferdinand II, Tranovsky fled to Bielsko near TeSin, where he found 
employment as court preacher with his future patron, Baron Jan 
Szunyogh. This reprieve lasted two years. 

In 1627, with but ten years of his life before him, he took refuge 
from further persecution in the castles of Budatfin and Orava, where 
he also served as court preacher for Gabriel Iléshazy. Just as Luther’s 
Wartburg refuge permitted him to translate the Bible, ‘Tranovsky’s castle 
exile resulted in the production of a Latin hymn collection entitled 
Odarum sacrarum sive Hymnorum ... libri tres (Three Books of Sacred 
Odes or Hymns, 1629). By 1632 Tranovsky had assumed the pastorate 
of the church in Liptovsky Sv. Mikula’, which he served until his death 
five years later. As if conscious of an early demise, Tranovsky worked 
assiduously to finish his collection of formal liturgical prayers, the Phiala 
Odoramentorum, which appeared a year before the publication of his 
monumental work, the hymnal Cithara Sanctorum in 1636, both printed 
in Levoéa. 
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Tranovsky’s brief but productive life came to an end on May 29, 
1637 at the age of 45, but the results of his work continue to exert their 
influence to this day. Jozef Minarik has pointed out that the Cithara 
Sanctorum served in the past as a textbook of versification and prosody, 
and also as a ‘‘wellspring of national consciousness,’’ besides being the 
‘‘first step in the creation of national music.’’’ Its primary impact, how- 
ever, was and has remained upon the spiritual life of Slovak Christians. 
I emphasize Slovak Christians without regard to denomination, for 
Tranovsky’s work was ecumenical in nature and left its mark on Roman 
Catholic worship life as well. 

The Cithara was published in Levoéa by Vavrinec Brewer in 1636 
as the answer to a growing need since the battle at White Mountain 
had stopped the production and shipment of Czech hymnals into Slo- 
vakia. It and its companion, the Phiala, were born of necessity. Slovak 
Lutherans, who comprised some 80% of the Slovak population a hun- 
dred years after the Reformation,’ did not have to produce their own 
devotional materials, since they understood the Czech language and could 
use the hymnals of the Bohemian Brethren and Czech Lutherans, even 
though their theology was not totally in agreement with the Hussites 
and Calvinists. In the early Reformation years, before the education 
of the laity became widespread, the local pastors were in control of the 
worship materials and used loose sheets of paper to reproduce the hymns 
which they considered appropriate for their congregational worship, the 
hymns being lined out for the congregation by the cantor or choir direc- 
tor. In this way a sizable repertory of hymns was developed in local con- 
gregations, resulting in many handwritten hymn accompaniment edi- 
tions, or partitury, as each large Lutheran center produced or adapted 
its own. Also by this rote system of learning, the faithful (primarily il- 
literate) acquired a growing devotional treasure, for the hymns were forms 
of prayer serving the Christians as inspiration, comfort, and challenge, 
as did the Psalms of David. Those who were still illiterate could amass 
a literary and devotional treasure in a language they could understand, 
and thus their faith needs were supplied until the Slovak Lutherans could 
formally print prayer books and hymnals of their own. 

The hymns were not used alone, of course, and we must pause to 
mention the importance of Luther’s Small Catechism in the spiritual 
and devotional life of the Lutheran laity. All children were required to 
memorize this brief exposition of the chief articles of the Christian faith, 
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and it became for many a daily review and anchoring of their faith as 
they repeated its simple explanations in their morning and evening devo- 
tions. In fact, the first printed collections of domestically composed Slovak 
hymns were appended to translations or reprintings of Luther’s Small 
Catechism. Thus, the only extant sizeable collection of hymns prior to 
Tranovsky’s hymnal is that of Daniel PribiS, a contemporary of Tranov- 
sky, who collected and published 116 hymns in 1635, a year before the 
Cithara appeared.’ Pribi8’s hymns did not come out as a separate book, 
as did Tranovsky’s, but as an appendage to a revised translation of 
Luther’s Catechism. This trilogy of books has been the foundation of 
Lutheran piety since the early years of the Reformation: the Bible, the 
Catechism, and the hymnal with its prayers. 

There would have been no such hymnal as the Tranoscius, or later 
the Catholic hymnal, had it not been for the Reformation and its univer- 
sal impact on education, worship, and literature; or at least if the Refor- 
mation we know had not occurred, there would have had to develop 
a similar movement toward use of vernacular tongues. But even the 
Lutheran Reformation did not originate the basic conditions for use of 
the vernacular in the church and eventually in educational and pro- 
fessional areas. 

The first step in the eventual production of devotional literature 
in Slovakia was the introduction of the vernacular among the Slavs in 
the 9th century. For that major historical contribution, credit must be 
given to the patron saints of all the Slavs, the Macedonian missionary 
brothers, Cyril and Methodius, whose invention of the Slavonic alpha- 
bet and their translation of the scriptures into a language understand- 
able to the Slavs, as well as their use of the vernacular in the liturgy, 
were all basic essentials in the ultimate production of vernacular devo- 
tional literature.® 

The next decisive development was the Hussite reform movement 
in Bohemia, challenging the dominance of Latin in the Western Church, 
and capturing the support of the populace by not only appealing to their 
nationalistic loyalties over against the Roman curia, but by proclaim- 
ing the Gospel in the language of the people and giving the faithful hymns 
to sing in their own tongue. 

The Reform movement would have died without the subsequent 
successful Reformation of Martin Luther, who like his Slavic forerunners, 
insisted on the vernacular in his Deutsche Messe, translated the Scrip- 
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tures into German to make them accessible to the people, and then sang 
the Reformation into the hearts of the people with his hymns, many 
of which were set to popular tunes. 

A century later, Juraj Tranovsky found himself heir of Cyril and 
Method, Hus, and Luther. He provided the church with devotional 
literature that answered the needs of the people so well that when the 
Counter-Reformation set about reclaiming its huge losses, it resorted 
to the same means. It also used the vernacular and produced a counter- 
part to the Cithara Sanctorum in the Cantus Catholici, Pisne katholické 
latinské a slovenské (Catholic Songs, Latin and Slovak Catholic Songs, 
1655).’ We can say that the Cantus validated the ecumenical nature of 
the Cithara and of Pribis’s collection by including one-fourth of the hymns 
in the Cithara and one-third of those in the Pribi§ collection. The favor 
was then returned by adding to the Cithara some songs from the Can- 
tus, especially in the edition of 1674, which also carried more native 
songs of Slovak origin. Finally, the two hymnals had more than a hun- 
dred hymns in common.*® 

What was the Cithara Sanctorum that made it influential for so 
many generations of Slovaks, Lutheran and Catholic? 

It was a product of extraordinary skill and devotion. Tranovsky 
came well-prepared to the task by both education, native ability, and 
experience. The quality of his original hymns and translations marks 
him as a trend-setter and standard-maker for other hymnwriters and 
compilers of hymnals. His revisions and selections of extant hymns 
demonstrate his critical ability, and his scholarly approach provides us 
with the first hymnal that attempts to document the sources of the hymns 
— except his own, which modesty caused him to offer anonymously in 
many instances.” The very size and quality of the hymnal advances it 
decades beyond the normal development of hymnody. Tranovsky’s ap- 
proach being ecumenical and objective, he included representatives of 
the earliest church hymnody from the Latin and Greek, the contribu- 
tions of Gregory the Great, the classic hymns of St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, and the prayers of a similar common heritage from David through 
Augustine to Gregory. 

The 414-hymn Cithara was organized systematically according to 
the church year and the elements of the ‘‘Mass.’’ Tranovsky supplied 
the church with introits, antiphons, Kyries, Credos, Glorias, and doxolo- 
gies, as well as hymns for the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist, 
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for confession and absolution, for festivals and regular Sundays of the 
church year, and for various spiritual and temporal needs — in short, 
an all-purpose, free-standing hymnal that provided a core of essential 
worship materials for congregational use, as contrasted with Pribi’’s col- 
lection of 116 hymns designated for use in schools. 

In the Cithara Tranovsky drew upon four sources. Comprising one- 
half of the contents, 206 hymns are from transmoravian hymnody, de- 
rived mostly from old Czech Lutheran hymnals by Kunvaldsky (1576) 
and Zavorka (1602). Two-thirds of these Tranovsky left almost intact; 
the remaining third he edited more or less thoroughly, in some cases 
leaving only the opening line untouched. From these sources he also 
included melodies. A rich heritage of historic Czech Kyries and Credos 
is preserved in the Cithara. 

The second source of hymns for the Cithara was German hymnody. 
A large repertory of classic Reformation hymns has been saved for 
posterity in the Cithara since they no longer appear in German hym- 
nals, nor are they still sung. The first edition of the Cithara offered 74 
translations of German hymns, 58 of them by Tranovsky. 

The third source, domestic hymnody by Slovak authors in strongly 
Slovakized Czech, was weakly represented in the Cithara, numbering 
only 33. Earlier, PribiS had gathered 68, most of which found their way 
into later editions of the Cithara. 

Tranovsky’s own contribution to the hymnal was substantial. Some 
161 of the 414 hymns have been traced to him, numbering 93 original 
compositions, 10 translations from the Latin, and 58 from the German. 
This portion of the hymnal alone is larger than many hymnals of that 
day. Tranovsky regarded hymns as a form of prayer. In his introduc- 
tion ot the Cithara, he said, ‘‘He who sings prays twice.’’ The primary 
purpose of hymnody was to glorify God. Next it had a didactic pur; 
pose, to establish and nurture faith. For this reason Tranovsky used sim- 
ple and direct language and thus his hymnals were adopted by the peo- 
ple as expressions of their faith in familiar terms, though he employed 
polished poetic skills and a wide variety of forms. 

The Phiala Odoramentorum, the prayer portion of Tranovsky’s 
work, provided the church with liturgical prayers as well as prayers that 
could double as home devotional prayers, for use at morning and eve- 
ning services and devotions, prayers for use with the Catechism, for regu- 
lar divine services, and for festivals of the church years. There were 
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prayers for all sorts and conditions of men, penitential psalms, and col- 
lects. It was a liturgically constructed instrument, reflecting the tradi- 
tional skeleton of the mass, as Luther’s Messe did. The Phiala served 
its readers for several editions of the Cithara. It was reprinted in 1685, 
then again in the centenary edition of 1736. It was twice reprinted in 
the late 1890's, and in 1898 was translated into Polish, but it was replaced 
in most editions of the Cithara by the prayers of Kaspar Neumann trans- 
lated from the German. In the end, the Phiala provided a model for 
subsequent liturgical prayer books and agendas, such as Hrabovsky’s, 
Krman’s, Jakobei’s, down to Braxatoris’s. 

Later editors of the Tranoscius expanded the contents of the hym- 
nal with translations of later German hymnwriters, such as Paul Ger- 
hard, Benjamin Schmolck, and with original hymns. Definitive editions 
were those produced by Daniel Sinapius-Horéi¢ka (1684) and Samuel 
HruSkovié (1745), known as the ‘‘second Tranovsky.’’ However, 
Tranovsky’s influence on the church of his day and of subsequent gen- 
erations must not be restricted to the liturgical and devotional resources 
he provided for the church in the Cithara. His translation of the Augsburg 
Confession and his insistence on doctrinal conformity to the Scriptures 
and the Lutheran Confessions did as much as any other effort to pre- 
serve orthodoxy in Slovakia. In this respect he deserved to be called the 
‘*Luther of Slovakia.’’'® Especially his Cithara stood as a bulwark of 
orthodoxy for some two centuries against the influences of Pietism and 
Rationalism which resulted in the publication of the Zpévnik of 1842 
and numerous other attempts to dilute the doctrinal integrity of Lutheran 
hymnody in Slovakia. Chiefly two editors of the Cithara, Samuel 
HruSkovié (1745) and Jan Mocko (1895), re-established the doctrinal 
norms which had suffered at the hands of revisionists of intervening edi- 
tions. |! 

As mentioned earlier, Tranovsky’s Cithara was welcomed en- 
thusiastically by Slovak Lutherans, and its author was adopted as their 
countryman, even though he was a Pole by birth and lived most of his 
life in Silesia and Moravia. Tranovsky has been faulted for writing in 
Czech, rather than in Slovak. But that was the result of the historical 
conditions of his time, and he was simply following the practice preva- 
lent in the Lutheran church, where the Kralice Bible was the author- 
ized version of the Lutherans for many years. However, both Pribi8’s 
collection and the Cantus Catholici of 1655 were closer to the language 
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of the people than Tranovsky’s Cithara, chiefly because they both adopted 
many hymns from the folk tradition and were written in a strongly Slo- 
vakized Czech. Later editions of the Cithara incorporated hymns from 
the Cantus, and subsequent editors of the Cithara more and more 
Slovakized the Czech-language hymns. Eventually, in this century, 
Slovak-language supplements were added to the Lutheran hymnals in 
Slovakia, and now the entire collection of hymns selected for the new- 
est edition, slated for publication in 1984, is totally translated into Slovak. 
In the process of doing so, some of the qualities of the original hymns 
and translations will be lost, just as they are when American and English 
hymnodists update the King James language of classic English hymns. 

Like the Bible, the Tranoscius has continued to exert an influence 
on Slovak devotional life, congregational and private, Lutheran and 
Catholic. This is shown, for example, in the poet Ivan Krasko’s descrip- 
tion of his aged mother and her piety in his famous poem Vesper 
dominicae (1909).'? The Cithara continues to be a living spiritual force 
for Slovaks and their descendants.'? 


NOTES 


' Older biographical sources give April 9, 1591 as Tranovsky’s birthdate, following 
the Julian calendar. According to the Gregorian calendar, the date is March 27, 1592. 
Jan Durovit explains the discrepancy in his Zivotopis Juraja Tranovského (Liptovsky 
Sv. Mikulas: Tranoscius, 1942), p. 8; see also Jozef Minarik, ed., Slovenska renes- 
anéna lutna: Antolégia zo slovenskej renesanénej poézie (Bratislava: Tatran, 1982), 
p. 344. 

The Prologus in apocalipsin Divi Johannis Apostoli, t.j. Wyklad na zgeweni Swateho 
Jana Aposstola ..., though written in 1617, was not published at the time. The manu- 
script was transcribed by Matej Spratek in 1701 and again by K. Bujok in 1821; 
see Durovié, pp. 89-93. The Augustana Confessio rursus in Slavicum versa et 
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meliorata (The Augsburg Confession) was published under the Czech title Konfessy 
Augsspurska, bud’to Wyznanj Wyry swaté ewangelistské ... in Olomouc, 1620. This 
is the distinctive confession of Lutherans since 1530, to which all churches and pastors 
must subscribe as the true and faithful exposition of doctrine. 


Minarik, ‘‘Hladanie pramena Zivej vody,”’ op. cit., p. 15. Peter Brock also empha- 
sizes that the Zpévnik of 1842 helped the Slovaks of the 19th century keep their na- 
tional identity, in The Slovak National Awakening (University of Toronto Press, 
1976), pp. 76-77, note 20. 

* David P. Daniel has an excellent summary in English of this period: ‘‘The Protes- 
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tant Reformation in Slovak Ethnic Consciousness,’’ Slovakia, XXVIII (1978-79), 
49-65. See also Daniel, The Historiography of the Reformation in Slovakia (No. 10, 
Sixteenth Century Bibliography Series, St. Louis: Center for Reformation Research, 
1977), 50 pp. 

Daniel Pribis, Pisné duchovni, in Katechismus D. H. Luthera z nemeckého jazyku 
na slovensky prelozeny od trech superattendenttv roku 1612 (Levoéa, 1634). For 
a description, see Minarik, pp. 44-47 and 331, who says it is written in ‘‘mimoriadne 
silne slovakizovanym jazykom”’ (p. 47), i.e. in strongly Slovakized Czech. The word 
slovensky did not always mean the Slovak language in the modern sense, though 
it plainly identified the people and the location. 

Lutherans have valued the legacy of Cyril and Method as much as the Roman Catho- 
lics, who regard them as saints. Pavel Safarik, in his definitive history of the Slavs 
in German in 1823, gives the Macedonian brothers their due, as did Jan Kollar, 
another Slovak giant, in his scholarly and poetic works, as well as in all 11-stanza 
hymns dedicated to the memory of Cyril and Method, PamdatajmeZ, kfest’ane, No. 
324 in the Zpévnik and No. 128 in the Supplement (Pridavok) of the Tranoscius 
(1971 editions). Acknowledgment of the Saints’ use of the vernacular in worship is 
also made in the Latin prolog to the Catholic hymnal published in 1655. See below 
and note 7 for this Catholic hymnal. 

Cantus catholici was collected by the Jesuit Benedikt Sz6l6zi (1609-1656) and pub- 
lished in Levoéa, then reprinted in 1700 in Trnava; see also Minarik, p. 51. Here 
too slovenské does not mean the pure Slovak language, though the Czech is here 
very strongly Slovakized. 

Minarik, p. 51. 

Therefore scholars’ interpretations and attributions of authorship, whether original 
or as a translation, do not entirely agree; e.g. Minarik’s numbers (p. 47) are slightly 
different from mine given below. 

Daniel, ‘‘Protestant Reformation,’’ op. cit., pp. 52-54, has a summary of some of 
the doctrinal differences among Lutherans concerning the Kniha svornosti (Book of 
Concord). 

The Zpévnik of 1842, though undertaken with the intention of culling the best hymns 
from the Cithara and adding more hymns from contemporary hymn writers, as well 
as filling in gaps with concerns of the 19th century, aroused the suspicions and re- 
sentment of those who found a deliberate toning down of the supernatural, the miracu- 
lous, and otherworldly elements of the Cithara. In many cases of abbreviated hymns, 
the typical 17th century look heavenward is deleted, the human nature of Christ is 
stressed above the divine, and the terminology of the Jena University graduates re- 
placed that of the earlier conservative (and orthodox) Wittenberg scholars. Some of 
the Zpévnik’s positive elements, such as hymns of social concern, have been retained 
in the form of a supplement in the 1971 edition, with some previously omitted classic 
hymns from the Cithara. 

Ivan Krasko, Nox et solitudo (Martin, 1909; rpt. Basne, Martin 1948), pp. 40-41. 
My translation into English is given in An Anthology of Slovak Literature, com- 
piled by Andrew Cincura (Riverside, 1976), pp. 21-22. 

Both of my grandmothers were Roman Catholic, and my mother’s mother, though 
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she remained a Catholic all her life, daily used the Cithara for her private devotions 
and knew many of the hymns by heart. In my own pastoral experience, I have tended 
many an elderly Slovak parishioner with little more than a grammar school educa- 
tion, but whose daily companion, the Tranoscius, had become threadbare from con- 
stant use. Also, it was a moving experience on my last visit to Slovakia to attend 
church in Liptovsky Mikula8, where Tranovsky served and died, and to worship with 
the congregation which dates back to Tranovsky’s time. The faithful gathered 15 
minutes to a half hour before the service began, and the members conducted an im- 
promptu hymn sing, one beginning a hymn and the others picking it up from memory. 
Throughout the worship services, many did not need to open their hymnals. The 
next evening I sat at the table with a pastor and his wife in Bratislava and two lay- 
men in their mid-thirties, beginning the meal with the traditional mealtime hymn, 
and closing the evening with a classic hymn from the first edition of the Cithara. 
Similar scenes occur among contemporary Slovak Catholics whose hymns remain 
a living part of their heritage. 


Presented in Panel 99, ‘‘Devotional Literature in Seventeenth Century Slovakia,’’ at 
the AAASS convention in Washington, D.C. on 17 October 1982. 
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Daniel Sinapius-Horcicka’s 
Hortulus Animae Piae 
Gerald J. Sabo 


In Slovak areas during the seventeenth century, nationalistic tur- 
moil and religious strife were prominent features of life and society. Ethnic 
consciousness and religious commitment so pervaded political relations 
that they pitted Hungarians, Germans, and Slovaks against one another 
in shifting alliances. Religion, though, remained the ‘‘leading force’’ 
for virtually the entire century.' Indeed, the writings of this period — 
Slovak and Latin — clearly bear this out.” Hymnals, homiletic writing, 
religious disputations, doctrinal and devotional literature, school plays 
related to religious formation, as well as accounts of imprisonment and/or 
exile for religious reasons occupy a prominent place among the 
Slovak/Latin writings of this era. 

Among the distinctive cultural figures of this century is the Luther- 
an family of Sinapius-Hortitka.’ The father Michal and two of his sons, 
Jan and Daniel, stand out not only for their religious zeal but especially 
for their erudition and writings.* Indeed, a number of these writings 
have earned them a significant place in Slovak cultural history. The father 
Michal (d. 1653) was a pastor in Hriéov and Suéany and a prominent 
church elder in the Tren¢in ecclesiastical (Lutheran) district. During 
his studies at Wittenberg as a young man, he presented two public Latin 
disputations: one on the definition and division of metaphysics and 
another on the intellect and will of intelligent beings.” Michal’s com- 
mitment to erudition must certainly have influenced his sons Jan and 
Daniel as evidenced by the latter’s activities and writings. Like their 
father, the sons devoted their scholarly training to serving their fellow 
Lutherans as pastors and school officials, in exile as well as in Slovak 
areas. It is their writings, however, that have established their places 
in Slovak cultural history. Virtually all of Jan’s extant writings are written 
in Latin or German.® Among them are: 1. a Latin devotional work for 
students, Horologium sacrum (Sacred Hours or Clock),’ where every 
hour of the day is directed to religious formation; 2. a Latin play* Henoch 
(Enoch); and Ornithica sacra (Sacred Ornithology) written in German 
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about birds with religious significance.’ The writings of Daniel are com- 
posed in Latin or a vernacular Slovak'® that shows the influence of and 
commitment to Kralice-Biblical-Czech in his religious training and 
liturgical practice. 

Daniel Sinapius-Horéitka was born around 1640 in Suéany.'' He 
was rector of the Lutheran school in Jel’ava from 1663-65,'? a pastor 
in Kamefany" from 1665-67,'* and from 1667-70 in Liptovska Tepla, 
and finally from 1670 in Radvari. In September, 1673, Daniel was among 
thirty-two Lutheran pastors summoned to trial before the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Esztergom.'* After the trial, he went into exile first to Brieg 
(today Brzeg) and then in the winter of 1674 to Breslau (Wroclaw), and 
finally in November, 1677'° to a certain Bojanowo in Poland,'’ where 
he was rector of a school.'* Hortéitka returned from exile sometime in 
1683, first to his former pastorate in Radvan, then in 1684 to a pastor- 
ate and position of school official in Levo¢éa. He remained in Levoéa 
until his death in 1688. 

Some eighteen works’® are attributed to Daniel Sinapius-Hor¢iéka. 
Among the writings prominent in Slovak cultural history are: 1. Hor- 
citka’s 1684 enlarged edition of the Lutheran hymnal Cithara sanctorum 
(Zither of the Saints), also known as Tranoscius after its compiler Juraj 
Tranovsky;” 2. the 1682 wedding verse-composition in Latin, Coelum 
Bojanoviense (Bojanowo Heaven);”' 3. Neoforum latino-slavonicum 
(New Latin-Slavonic Forum), a 1678 collection of popular/folk sayings 
in Latin and Slovak;” 4. Perli¢ka ditek Bozich (The Little Pearl of God’s 
Children), a 1685 devotional work segmented on the basis of the five 
divisions in Luther’s catechism;”? and 5. Hortulus animae piae (The 
Little Garden of the Pious Soul), a 1676 devotional work and the sub- 
ject of this article.” 

The Latin title of Hortitka’s 1676 work — Hortulus animae piae 
— is intriguing. Hortulus (Hortus) animae is the title for a 


type of | Latin and/or German] devotional book of prayers in- 
tended for the [Catholic] laity, that was widespread in Ger- 
many in the early sixteenth century.... The Hortuli ... were 
similar in general content and arrangement to many of the 
Latin Horae or book of hours, or to the English primers, from 
which they developed; however, they were more popular in 
character. The Hortuli contained the Little Office of Our 
Lady, extracts from the Gospel accounts of the passion, the 
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Penitential Psalms, and the Litany of the Saints, with a large 
selection of supplementary devotional matter. This material 
of private prayer had the tendency to increase size and in ex- 
travagance. For example, promises of spurious indulgences 
and complete forgiveness of sins became attached to many 
prayers... The Council of Trent legislated against the accre- 
tions, the false promises of indulgences, and the incorrect ver- 
sions of the Little Office of Our Lady. A bull of Pius V (March 
11, 1571) demanded rigorous censorship of all editions.” 


The article on ‘‘Hortus/Hortulus’’ in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité traces 
the extensive number of devotional works associated with this title and 
type of writing.*® The phrase ‘‘Hortulus animae’’ is derived not from 
the aesthetic but from the utilitarian aspects of a garden as is evident 
from three Latin distichs that usually prefixed many such writings. The 
first two lines are as follows: 


Ortulus exiguus varias ut saepe salubres Herbas producit, quas 
medicina probat. (A small garden often produces a variety 
of salutary herbs of which medicine knows the value.)’’ 


In his articles on the Hortulus animae, Herbert Thurston notes that 
in 1569, a certain Lutheran adaptation was published and called Der 
Lustgarten der Seelen (The Pleasure Garden of the Soul).”* F. Wulf, 
though, notes that a Georg Rhaw (Rhau) produced a Lutheran version 
in 1547, in Wittenberg; it was published in 1559 and was composed on 
the basis of printed Hortuli forbidden by the Spanish Inquisition.” 
Among the devotional literature written by Slovak Lutherans, the title 
for Horéi¢ka’s composition — Hortulus animae piae — is unique. Nor 
is the title Der Lustgarten der Seelen or some Slovak rendition to be 
found among Slovak Lutheran writings.*° Thus, it remains an open ques- 
tion why Hortitka chose a title more closely associated with Catholic 
devotional writing rather than one from his own Lutheran tradition.’ 

The introductory portion of Hortéitka’s Hortulus® has several divi- 
sions. On the title page, the full title reads: Hortulus Animae Piae, 
Zahradka Dussi¢ky pobozne, Wkterez se Clowek Krestiansky Suzitkem 
prochazeti muZze (The Little Garden of the Pious Soul in Which a Chris- 
tian Person Can Walk with Usefulness/Profit). After the title page comes 
that with Horéitka’s dedication of the book to ‘‘P. Markowy Hor vv 
(w) ath-Stansith of Gradetz/Hradec? in the Stolica (County) of SpiS and 
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to his wife Zoffy, nee Mariasse/MariaSové? from Markussowic/Mar- 
kuSovce,’> whom Horéitka calls Kmotrim (Godparents) and 
Dobrodincim (Benefactors).** In the fourteen pages that follow, Hor- 
éiéka establishes in Slovak the basis or rationale for writing his Hor- 
tulus. He draws on Scripture as well as classical literature for reference 
material. Two further pages (15 and 16 in sequence as these pages are 
unnumbered) are devoted to the ‘‘Laskawemu Ctenari (Dear Reader).”’ 
After these sixteen pages of basically Slovak prose, in the version studied 
by me there follow twelve pages in Latin with distinct parts. On page 
seventeen (in sequence), Horéicka’s brother Jan comments on the Hor- 
tulus. Then, a close friend, Petr Sextius,** addresses Daniel himself as 
the former speaks on the Hortulus (pages 17-20). Jan Milochovinsky,*° 
elder in the Zilina ecclesiastical district, has a one-page, addressed com- 
ment for Daniel (page 21). In the course of his comments on the Hor- 
tulus, Jan Sextius,** called an ‘‘amico pectore (close friend)’’ by Daniel, 
addresses the ‘‘Pannonian offspring’’ and encourages them to show 
gratitude to God and the author of the Hortulus (pages 22-23). In his 
nearly three-page commentary, Jan Burius*’ draws on a number of 
sources, theological and classical literary (pages 23-25). On pages 26 
and 27 of this introductory portion, Hor¢éicka addresses a certain Mat- 
thias Albrecht whom he designates as ‘‘Pos. in Elect. Dresda ... Vallens 
Hung.’’* Finally, on the final page of the introductory portion (28), 
the author of the Hortulus addresses the book itself:** ‘‘Author ad 
Libellum (Author to the Little Book.)’’ At the bottom of this page, a 
plaited wreath illustration encompasses the following: ‘‘Domini Sumus, 
Dum Spiro Spero, Dominus Providebit (We Are the Lord’s, While I 
Breathe, I Hope, The Lord Will Provide.)’’ With this succinct state- 
ment of purpose and outlook, Hor¢icka concludes the introductory por- 
tion of his Hortulus. 

The main portion of the Hortulus consists of four hundred and eight 
numbered pages virtually all in Slovak with some Latin writing and even 
a few Greek words. (The Latin and Greek are also translated into Hor- 
¢iéka’s vernacular Slovak.) Hor¢éiéka divides the paginated portion into 
twelve uneven sections. The division into twelve may have symbolic value 
— twelve apostles/twelve tribes of Israel.*° Each of these twelve sections 
is called a ‘‘Prochadzka (Walk).”’ 

Each ‘‘Prochadzka’’ begins in the same way. After the Roman 
numeral indicating the proper ‘‘Walk’’ are found the words: ‘‘wniz 
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premyssluge poboZna dusse (in which the pious soul reflects).’’ In each 
of the twelve “‘ 
the garden in general; 2. the tree of this garden; 3. the well of this garden; 
4. the dove in this garden; 5. the mirror hanging in this garden; 6. the 
winds that blow through this garden; 7. the palm (tree); 8. the vine 
stock/root; 9. the fig (tree); 10. myrrh; 11. the rose; and 12. the lily. 
In his comments on these twelve objects for reflection, Hor¢éitka engages 
the senses of the reader.*' Words that help conjure up ‘‘sense pictures”’ 
of the objects for reflection enable the reader the better to assimilate the 
theological truth presented in association with the objects. Indeed, in 
the presentation order of his objects, Horéitka gradually refines the focus 
of his reader from a garden in general to a small object like a flower. 

After the object for a specific ‘‘walk’’ is named, Horéicka cites a 
relevant passage from the Biblical book Song of Songs (also known as 
the Canticle of Canticles or Song of Solomon). In a comparison of Hor- 
éitka’s citations from the Song of Songs with two editions of the Kralice 
Bible (1579-93 and 1613),” it is clear that Hortitka adapts the verses 
somewhat, probably for the sake of better creating his verbal sense-pic- 
ture of the object for reflection.** For ‘‘Walk X,’’ Hortitéka’s verse quota- 
tion from the Song of Songs is virtually an exact quotation of this verse 
according to the 1613 edition of the Kralice Bible. For ‘‘Walk II,’’ how- 
ever, Horéitka’s citation seems to be drawn from the 1579-93 edition 
of the Kralice Bible. At present, though, there is no way of determining 
whether Hor¢itka used these versions of the Bible, and, if so, which of 
the two, or some other version. Hor¢itka’s choice of the Song of Songs 
as the Biblical basis for the Hortulus seems natural, perhaps even predic- 
table from the tradition of Christian writings about this Biblical book. 
From as early as 200 AD, Christian writers have commented on and 
interpreted the Song of Songs, usually allegorically, even erotically. 
Horéicka probably wanted a Biblical work that is concerned not only 
with a garden, but contains the various objects for reflection that he cites. 
Only the Song of Songs could give him such variety. 

In the commentary that follows the verse(s) from the Song of Songs 
in each ‘‘walk,’’ Horcitka draws on a variety of sources for materials 
to support his comments. As is to be expected, Scripture is an abun- 


walks,’’ the pious soul reflects on a different object: 1. 


dant source of material. Reference to verses from books of the Old and 
New Testament can be found in every ‘‘walk’’ in large numbers.** In- 
deed, in ‘‘Walk V,’’ Hor¢éicka gives some two hundred and twenty-six 
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distinct references from the Bible as authoritative corroboration for what- 
ever interpretation and religious/moral instruction he has written. 
Curiously, he cites verses from Sirach (some fifteen instances), from 
Wisdom (some four instances), and once each from the first and second 
Book of Maccabees. None of these Old Testament books were considered 
canonical enough for inclusion in any edition of the Kralice Bible or 
probably any non-Catholic version through Horéi¢ka’s time. They are 
found in Catholic versions of the Bible since well before Horéitka’s time.“ 

Horéiéka refers to prominent Christian writers from early Chris- 
tian times into his own era. References to various works by Augustine, 
to the writings of Luther, Gregory Nazianzus, Chrysostom, Tertullian, 
Origen, Ambrose, and to the history of Eusebius of Caesarea are noted 
and footnoted, at times with even the folio/page numbers. References 
to the writings of Bernard of Clairvaux, especially with regard to the 
Song of Songs, are probably no surprise; Bernard wrote eighty-six ser- 
mons on the Song of Songs alone. Indeed, Hor¢iéka notes sermon 61 
where Bernard says that the Song’s love pair are the Word of God and 
a Soul.*’ Curiously, Hortitka notes two references from Cornelius 4 
Lapide, a Jesuit (d. 1637), a prolific Biblical exegete and interpreter. 
Interestingly, Horéiéka also has a single reference to a 1622 Czech transla- 
tion of the Bible and to a Prague printing of The Imitation of Christ 
by Thomas 4 Kempis (p. 171).*° 

In the Hortulus, there are a number of works noted and footnoted 
that were probably well-known in Horéitka’s time. (At the present time, 
copies of some of these books are considered rare in many US libraries.) 
Among these writings are: 1. Schola pietatis by Johann Gerhard 
(1582-1637), a Lutheran theologian; 2. Analecta sacra by Johann 
Heinrich Ursin (1608-67); 3. Arboretum biblicum, also by Ursin; and 
4. “Hortus aromaticus,’’ which is part 3 of Ursin’s Continuatio historiae 
plantarum biblicae. I have found references for two authors whose names 
resemble those footnoted by Hor¢itka but nothing about the works cited 
as theirs. According to Horéicka, a certain Johann Michal Dilherr (a 
poet and Lutheran theologian, 1604-69) wrote Welt, Feld, and 
Gartenbetrachtung,” and a certain Johann Huelsemann (Lutheran 
theologian, 1602-61) is believed to have written Pentagonium 
christianum.*' With other books noted and footnoted by Horéiéka, I 
have been unable to find any reference for them or their authors. Among 
these are: 1. Nicol(s) R6per’s Helleuchtend Spiegel der Liebe; 2. Mich(al) 
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Baumann’s Lexicon Allegorico Evangelicum; 3. Laur(entius) 
Halvard(i/us)’s Speculum amoris; and 4. Hist(oria) Boh(emica) by a 
certain Dubrav(ius).*? In the Hortulus, there is also a good number of 
books footnoted only a few times or less. 

The classical authors cited by Hor¢i¢ka are well-known figures from 
Greek and Latin literature. From the Greeks, Herodotus, Homer, 
Xenophon, and Strabo, even Aristotle provide supportive material for 
Horéitka. Of the Latin writers, there are Cicero, Horace, Pliny, Plutarch, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and even the outstanding classical specialist, the Dut- 
chman Joest (Justus) Lipsius (1547-1606). Hortitka’s use of these authors 
in a devotional work is not unusual for his time; classical literature con- 
tinued to provide exemplative material for writers in Slovak areas through 
the eighteenth century. 

At the conclusion of each ‘‘walk,’’ Hortitka places Slovak ‘‘Modlit- 
by (Prayers).’’ Usually there are three distinct prayers, except for ‘‘Walks 
VII and XII,’ with only two. These prayers are mostly in prose, though 
some are in verse, i.e. distichs combined in paired or enclosing rhymes.” 
The various verse compositions in the Hortulus range from six to seventy- 
six verses. Three of the shortest follow, with a literal translation. To 
my knowledge they have not elsewhere been reprinted.” 


1 


Ach prigd Pane geZissi Come oh Lord Jesus 

prigd Zenichu neykraZssi come most handsome bridegroom 
Nawsstew wernu iwu dussi Visit the true iva of the soul 

at ljby twig hlas slissi May it hear your kind voice 
A wmile Zahradce swe And in your dear Garden 

Bud’ odpoéiniti twe (p. 14) Be your rest 

2 

KRyste deg nam wwyre stalost Christ give us steadfastness in faith 

odegmi sskodnt wrtkawost take away harmful fickleness 
Bychom cyle wiry dossli That the goals of faith be attained 

Zsmrti éasne do Nebe ssli Went in time from death to Heaven 
Na to rjkam Amen/ Amen/ To this I say Amen/ Amen/ 

Spas nas Gezu Kryste Amen. (p. 245) Save us Jesus Christ Amen. 

3 

Pospess o ma dusse ho/sweho Hasten o my soul him/ of your 
Kwytanj Zenicha ctneho Flowering the honorable bridegroom 
KteryZ na dim tweho srdce Who upon the house of your heart 
Ruku milosti swe tluée With the hand of his love knocks 
Otewri swé brany gemu Open your gates to him 
Pekne promluw/ a rcy knému Nicely speak/ and say to him: 
Prigd mily mug/ zadam tebe Come my dear/ I beg you 


Nechcy Ziti gsuc bez tebe. (p. 337) I do not wish to live being without you. 
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While the literary value of the verse compositions in the Hortulus is 
limited, in the narrow sense, they can be considered examples of early 
Slovak verse writing. 

Each of the prayers at the end of the ‘‘walks’’? — verse or prose 
— is designated for some definite purpose; for instance: ‘‘For the dear 
presence of God;’’ ‘‘For the proper purity of heart, for sincerity, and 
piety;’’ ‘‘For the recognition of people’s woes and God’s good acts;”’ 
‘‘For patience in crises and firmness in faith;’’ and ‘‘For the good realiza- 
tion of a life short and woeful,’’ the last prayer and part of the Hor- 
tulus. According to Hurban, the Hortulus had appended to it ‘‘Mensje 
jeho bastie (his/Hor¢itka’s/smaller verses).’’*> Whether Hurban might 
be referring to some of the verse compositions in the Hortulus or to some 
other verses not part of the Hortulus in itself is not clear. In the version 
of the Hortulus studied by me, the last two prayers (pages 404-408) are 
‘For the forgiveness of forgetfulness which we allow while receiving God’s 
gifts,’’ and ‘‘For the good realization of a life short and woeful.’’ For 
Horéitka, these subjects may have seemed an apt conclusion for his devo- 
tional work. There is no reason to suspect that there was more writing 
related to the Hortulus which for some reason is not in the bound copy 
in the Lycedlna kniznica. Indeed, Rizner notes that the Hortulus has 
four hundred and eight numbered pages, as does Tablic — the number 
found in the Lycealna copy of the Hortulus. 

As a figure in Slovak cultural history, Daniel Sinapius-Horéi¢ka 
occupies a definite place. In his Hortulus animae piae, as in other 
writings, he manifests a Slovak ethnic consciousness that stands out in 
the seventeenth century.** Through his religious zeal, erudition, and 
talent, he also provides his fellow Lutherans with devotional writing to 
console them in their time of exile and trials. In effect, he has composed 
a noteworthy example of early Slovak writing. Through not strictly 
literary, the Slovak prose and verse of Hor¢itka’s Hortulus merit far 
more attention and study than they have received — practically speak- 
ing, virtually none. It is hoped that this study is but the bare beginning 
of research on the Hortulus and its author, Daniel Sinapius-Horéicka. 


“ 


NOTES 


' Jan Durovié, Evanjelicka literatura do tolerancie (Turtiansky Svat Martin: Matica 
slovenska, 1940), p. 51. 


* This is shown by a perusal of the following: Jan Durovié, Evangelicka literatiéra and 
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also his Prehl’ad literarnych dejin slovenskych evanjelikov (Liptovsky Svaty Mikula: 
Tranoscius, 1948); ‘‘Barok,’’ Dejiny starsej slovenskej literatury (Bratislava: 
Vydavatel’stvo Slovenskej akadémie vied, 1958), pp. 155-298; Literaérna rukovat’, 
2nd ed. (Bratislava: Slovenské pedagogické nakladatel’stvo, 1981) pp. 72-97. 
Many Lutheran families adopted Latin renditions of the family names as new sur- 
names. This hyphenated name is used for Horéiéka family members in Slovak literary 
histories and criticism as well as in the articles on them in Encyklopédia Slovenska, 
V (1981). 

Jan the younger, son of Jan the elder — Daniel’s brother — also wrote a number 
of works: Ludovit Rizner, Bibliografia pisomnictva slovenského, V (Turtiansky Svaty 
Martin: Matica slovaneka, 1933), 80-81. (Hereafter, Rizner, volume in Roman 
numeral, page(s) in Arabic numeral(s).) Also, Jan MiSianik, Doplnky k Riznerovej 
bibliografii, 1946, 2nd revised and enlarged edition (Martin: Matica slovenska, 1971), 
pp. 252-253. Jan and Daniel’s sister Elena married into prominent Lutheran families 
such as Lani and Ladiver — Jan Slavik, Dejiny zvolenského evanjelického a. v. 
bratstva a senioratu (Banska Stiavnica: Naklad vdovy a syna Augusta Joergesa, 1921), 
p. 344. 

Rizner, V, 81; Durovié, Evanyelicka literatura, p. 62, incomplete Latin titles. 
Rizner, V, 79-80; Durovié, Evanjelicka literatura, pp. 142-43, 348; Alexander Lom- 
bardini, ‘‘Jan Sinapius (Hor¢iéka), #38,’’ ‘‘Slovensky Plutarch,’’ Slovenské pohl’ady, 
7, No. 4 (1887), 82-83; MiSianik, DoplInky, P. 252. 

Durovit, Evanjyelicka literatura, p. 69 

Durovié, Prehl’ad, p. 40, and Evanjelickd literatura, pp. 91-92 has ‘‘play,’’ but Ercé 
(pseudonym of Celestin Radvanyi), Slovenska krv (Bratislava: Vydavatel’stvo lex- 
ikalneho diela ‘‘Slovenska krv,’’ 1942), p. 160 calls it a ‘‘prayer book for intellectuals.”’ 
Jan died in exile in Halle on August 4, 1682: Rizner, V, 79; Bohuslav Tablic, Paméti 
Cesko-slovenskych_ basnifuv aneb versovctv, originally published in 1800's, 
Biographica-Pramene, zv. 1 (Martin: Matica slovenska, 1972), p. LXV (65), and 
in Pamati Cesko-slovenskych basnikov alebo verSovcov, Rudo Brtan, tr. (Bratislava: 
Tatran, 1974), p. 57; and Encyklopédia Slovenska, V (1981), sub verbo ‘‘Sinapius- 
Horéitka, Jan, st.” 

The vernacular Slovak used by Daniel is called ‘‘Slovakized Czech’’ by Jozef Minarik 
in Literdrna rukovat’, p. 72, in both editions. Discussion about this language and 
its proper descriptive name continues. For instance, Lubomir Durovié writes that 
““through the increased use of Czech with local Slovak features in the administration 
of West Slovak towns (Bratislava, Trnava, Trenéin, Zilina, etc.), a kind of regional 
administrative koine spontaneously developed in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies... called ‘cultural Western Slovak’ (kulturna zapadosloven¢éina),”’ in ‘‘Slovak,”’ 
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The Slavic Literary Languages: Formation and Development, Alexander Schenker 
and Edward Stankiewicz, eds. (New Haven: Yale Concilium on International and 
Area Studies, 1980), p. 212. Durovit’s analysis shows features of this koine that are 
found in Horéiéka’s Hortulus, though how consistently and extensively this is so is 
a matter for further study by historical linguists. Durovit continues: 


Another language integration area in the seventeenth century was Central 
Slovakia [the area of Hortitka’s pastoral activity], where the Central Slovak 
dialects became a basis for a new regional koine. The use of this ‘‘cultural 
Central Slovak’’ is attested in city administration, private correspondence, 
occasional poetry, and in some religious, non-liturgical functions. This koine 
was in many respects very similar to the spoken literary Slovak of today. 


(p. 212) 


The related but distinctive process of Slovak ethnic consciousness for the period 
1620-1750 must also have been playing a role in the process of linguistic develop- 
ment and systematization. After extensive documentary research and study, Josef 
Macirek contends that it was during this period that ‘‘the political and geographical 
border, Moravian-Slovak ..., became an ethnographic boundary,”’ in ‘“‘Ceské zemé 
a Slovensko (1620-1750),’’ Spisy university J. E. Purkyné v Brné: Filosoficka fakulta, 
147 (1969), pp. 78-79; see also pp. 69-75 with related footnotes and appended 
documents on pp. 83-313. On the basis of his study, Macirek shows that in this 
border area, the consciousness of Slovaks and Moravians (Czechs) as distinct ethnic 
groups was especially developed, Thus, Hortitka says he is writing in ‘‘slowenskem 
gazyku’’ (Cf note 56 below). For more on this point see also my article on Hugolin 
Gavlovié in this issue of Slovakia, note 3. 

I have used the following for the biography of Daniel Sinapius-Horéiéka: Bohuslav 
Tablic, Paméti/Pamati, pp. LXI-LXXI (61-71)/55-62; Durovié, Evanjelicka 
literatira, pp. 120-121, note 75; Lombardini, ‘‘Daniel Sinapius (Hortitka), #37,’’ 
in ‘‘Slovensky Plutarch,’’ Slovenské pohl’ady, 7, No. 4 (1887), 80-82; Ercé, p. 160; 
Jozef Minarik, Dejiny stargej slovenskej literatiry, pp. 266-70; Jozef Hurban, 
“*Slovensko a jeho Zivot literarni,’’ Slovenskje pohladi na vedi, umenija a literatiru, 
Djel I, Svazok 2 (1847), rpt. (Bratislava: Slovenské vydavatel’stvo krasnej literatury, 
1957), 6-9 (original pagination); Encyklopédia Slovenska, V (1981), sub verbo 
‘*Sinapius-Horéitka, Daniel’’; and Migianik, Doplnky, pp. 251-252. The date of 
Horéitka’s birth is given by Durovié as circa 1630 and that of his death as 1706 by 
Durovié, Ercé, and Lombardini, and yet Minarik and Encyklopédia Slovenska give 
1640 and 1688 respectively. I have accepted the latter as evidence of more recent 
scholarship on Sinapius-Horéitka. 


'? These dates are in Encyklopédia Slovenska (1981), sub verbo ‘‘Sinapius-Hortitka, 


Daniel.’”’ 


'? Lombardini names Kamenany by its Hungarian appellation (cf. Vlastivedny slov- 


nik obci na Slovensku (1977), sub verbo ‘‘Kamenany.’’) 


'* Dates for years in Kameniany and Liptovska Tepla in Encyklopédia Slovenska (1981), 


sub verbo ‘‘Sinapius-Horéti¢ka, Daniel’’; Tablic, Paméti/Pamati, P. LXII (62)/55. 


'® Slavik, Dejiny, p. 85 notes 33 pastors, but Jan Kvatala, Dejiny reformdcie na Sloven- 
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sku (Liptovsky Svaty Mikula’: Tranoscius, 1935), p. 235 writes 32 Lutheran pastors 
and 1 Reformed pastor. 

Tablic, Paméti/Pamati, P. LXII (62)/55. 

Those authors who have written about Hortiéka give variations on the name of this 
Polish town. Tablic (Paméti, PP. LXII-LXIII) has Bojanow(o), Ercé, Bojanov(o) 
near LeSno/Leszno, and Tablic (Pamati, pp. 55-56), Nov(y/e) Bojanow(-/o), and 
Encyklopédia Slovenska, Nov(y/e) Bojanov (-/o). On pp. 266-67, Minarik speaks 
of a Nov(y/e) Bojanow(o) near LeSno/Leszno. From my own research, I have de- 
cided on presentday Bojanowo, southeast of Leszno. The Slownik nazv geograficz- 
nych polski zachodnej i polnocnej, Stanislaw Rospond, ed. (Warszawa and Wroclaw: 
Polskie towarzystwo geograficzne, 1951), p. 17 sub verbo ‘‘Bojanow’’ describes a 
village near Raciborz. However, two further reference works make me choose Bo- 
janowo near Leszno. They are: Slownik geograficzny krélestwa polskiego, Filip 
Sulimiersky and Wladyslaw Walewsky, ed. (Warszawa: Druk ‘‘Wieku,’’ 1880), pp. 
292-294, sub verbo ‘‘Bojanowo’’; and Wielka encyklopedia powszechna (1963), sub 
verbo ‘‘Bojanowo.’’ These two works mention that in this town’s history there was/is 
a significant evangelical/protestant background and that here there was a protestant 
gymnazium. 

Hurban, p. 6 (original pagination of article); Lombardini, p. 80; Tablic, 
Paméti/Pamati, p. LXII (62)/55; Minarik, p. 266: Encyklopédia Slovenska, sub verbo 
‘‘Sinapius-Horéitka, Daniel.’’ Rudo Brtaf in ‘‘Daniel Sinapius,’’ Slovensky literarny 
album (Bratislava: Obzor, 1968), p. 44 notes that Sinapius-Hor¢itka stayed on the 
estate of the Lords Leszczynski (1677-83) as rector of the Latin school in Nov(y/e) 
Bojanow(-/o). 

Rizner, V, 77-79, lists twelve; Lombardini lists fourteen; MiSianik, Doplnky, pp. 
251-52, adds six more; MiSianik has two works listed by Lombardini but not by 
Rizner. They all share eleven in common. 

For some commentary, see: Durovit, Evanjelické literatira, pp. 143-45. 

For some commentary, see: Durovit, Evanjelické literatira, p. 91. 

Hurban, pp. 6-9 (original pagination of article); Minarik, pp. 267-69; and Literar- 
na rukovt’, pp. 90-92. 

For some commentary, see: Durovié, Evanjelicka literatura, pp. 121-22. 

The works that I have listed in numbers 2, 3, 5, probably 1, and perhaps 4 were 
published and/or composed during Horéitka’s period of exile. 


* The New Catholic Encyclopedia (1967), sub verbo ‘‘Hortulus animae.”’ 
© Dictionnaire de Spiritualité (1969), sub verbo ‘‘ Hortus, Hortulus/Jardin spirituel,”’ 


especially columns 777-783. (In column 779, it is noted that the Jesuit Peter Canisius 
published in 1563 in Dillingen Hortulus animae. Der Seelen Garten.) 

Herbert Thurston, *‘The Printing Press in the Service of the Church: I, The Original 
Garden of the Soul,’ American Ecclesiastical Review, 26 (February, 1902), 170, 
notes it was printed in 1569 in Nuremberg and a copy is at the Bodleian Library, 
Oxtord which concludes with an historical account of Luther’s protest against in- 
dulgences. In his Cathelic Encyclopedia (1910) article on ‘‘Hortulus animae,”’ 
Thurston notes that this 1569 Lutheran rendition ‘‘perhaps corresponds best to the 
other famous Catholic prayer book the ‘Paradisus Animae.’ ”’ In his American Ec- 
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clesiastical Review article cited above, Thurston is discussing primarily a German 
version entitled Der Selen Wiirtzgart (first published in 1483), found in the British 
Museum (p. 170 in article). He then mentions in a footnote of this article that a 
Nuremberg edition of the same year as the German Hortulus he is discussing is en- 
titled Hortulus Animae, the dude Selen wurt-garden genant, printed by F. Pypus. 
Finally, on pages 174-75 of this same article, Thurston quotes the translated introduc- 
tion of his German Hortulus under discussion: 


Hereafter follows a right pleasant and useful matter; and it is called the 
Herb-garden of the Soul; since just as the body of man derives manifold 
pleasant savours from clove, gilliflowers, rosemary and other herbs, in like 
manner the soul receives many different entertainments, both pleasant and 
ghostly, from the goodly teaching and examples which are gathered together 
in this book. 

This present book is divided into four parts. Each part is translated 
into German and derived from the writings of honoured teachers and 
histories worthy of credit. 


This introduction then shows clearly the utilitarian character of the Hortulus. 
Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche (1960), sub verbo ‘‘Hortulus animae.’’ On George 
Rhaw (1488-1548), responsible for this 1547 (composed) work, see: The Encyclopedia 
of the Lutheran Church (1965), sub verbo ‘‘Rhau, George.’’ In this encyclopedia, 
in the article ‘‘Devotional Literature,’’ it is noted that Rhaw’s version of the Hor- 
tulus dates from 1548, and that an offshoot of Rhaw’s version was Nicolaus Cramer’s 
Wurtzgaertlein der Seelen of 1573. In my research in several libraries at universities 
and theological centers, I have found only one book on Lutheran devotional literature: 
Paul Althaus, Forschungen zur Evangelischen Gebetsliteratur, 1927 ed., rpt. 
(Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1966). This book, however, has 
no commentary about the Lutheran version of the Hortulus; it does speak of the 
Catholic Hortuli. | have found no references anywhere else to a Lutheran Hortulus 
or to a book entitled Der Lustgarten der Seelen, the titled noted by Thurston. 
In Evanjelické literatira, page 111, Durovié notes that the Lutheran clergyman Daniel 
Pribi§ added a section entitled Rosarium animae (Rose-garden of the Soul) to his 
1634 edition (cf. Prehl’ad, p. 34) of the 1612 Slovak rendition of Luther’s catechism. 
It might be noted here that Luther ‘‘was ... eager to replace the ordinary Catholic 
prayer books, above all the common popular forms of Hortulus animae (‘The Soul’s 
Garden’), and thus his [Luther’s] Betbuchlein (‘Prayer Booklet’) of 1522 appeared.’’: 
The Encyclopedia of the Lutheran Church (1965), sub verbo ‘‘Devotional Literature.” 
In Dictionnaire de Spiritualité, column 783, it is observed that a Jesuit, Andrej Zachon 
(d. 1700), wrote and had published in Olomouc in 1669 a Hortulus spiritualis ver- 
nantiae seu libellus precum floriferarium (Little Spiritual Garden of Springtime or 
The Little Book of Flowerbearing Entreaties). 

I am using a microfilm of Hor¢éi¢tka’s Hortulus made from a copy of this book found 
in the Lycealna kniZnica in Bratislava with no signature number. Rizner, V, 77 and 
Durovié, Evanjelicka literatura, p. 121 noted two extant copies of the Hortulus — 
one in the Kniznica Tranovského and another in the Hungarian National Museum. 
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It would seem likely that the copy in the Kniznica Tranovského is now the copy in 
the Lycealna kniznica. However, as will be evident from my commentary, the copy 
studied by me has more introductory, unnumbered pages than Rizner indicates — 
28 instead of Rizner’s 16. In his book, Tanovského Paméti/Pamati, pp. LXIV-LXV 
(64-65)/57) tablic notes virtually all of these extra Latin pages, although he is silent 
about the sixteen, basically Slovak (unnumbered) pages that precede these Latin ones 
in the introductory portion of the Hortulus. Tablic (Paméti/Pamati, pp. LXIX-LXX 
(69-70)/61) notes that there are illustrations and verses in each of the twelve divi- 
sions of the main body; this format is then similar to that of emblematic poetry which 
has a couplet-verse, an illustration, and then some further verses/commentary: John 
L. Lievsay, ‘‘Emblem,”’ The Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics, enlarg- 
ed edition, Alex Preminger et al., ed. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1974). 
This feature — the illustration — is not found in the Hortulus version studied by 
me. In his Doplnky, p. 251, MiSianik and in Paméti/Pamati, p. LX-X (70)/61, Tablic 
note that Horéiéka translated his Slovak Hortulus into German, and this German 
version was published in 1680 in LeSno/Leszno. Finally, my memory of the actual 
book would be that when closed, it would measure something like an inch by three 
inches, aptly a “‘little’’ garden. 

Tablic (Paméti/Pamati, p. LXIV (64)/57) notes the book is dedicated to a certain 
“Jifimu Radvanskému, dédi¢énému panu v Radvani, v Skubiné, Malachové, 
slovutného iSpanstvi aneb vidieku zvolenského pfednimu assessorovi a jeho manZelce 
v. u. pani Johanné Katariné, rozené MaridSové z MarkuSovic (George Radvansky, 
hereditary lord of Radvan, Skubina, Malachov, the prominent assessor of the well- 
known county of Zvolen and environs and to his wife, the great?, noble?, lady Joan- 
na Catherine, née MariaSova from MarkuSovce.’’) This dedication varies from that 
in the version of the Hortulus studied by me. In the dedication to his Neoforum latino- 
slavonicum, Horéitka names a certain Jan Radvansky of Radvan, heir to Skubyn 
and Malachau/Malachov, perhaps son of Jifi/Juraj mentioned by Tablic: Edition 
of J. V. Novak and V. FlajShans in Prague, 1908, p. 3. On this same page, Hor- 
éi¢ka mentions a certain Horwath-Stansithiorum in Spi$. This Horwath-Stansith- 
iorum (genitive plural) is rendered Horwath-Stan¢éicovce (nominative plural) by Jan 
Tibensky, Chvdly a obrany slovenského ndroda (Bratislava: Slovenské vydavatel’stvo 
krasnej literatury, 1965), p. 48. 

For some commentary on Petr Sextius, see: Durovit, Evanyelicka literatura, pp. 
119-120. He is mentioned by Lombardini in his commentary on Milichovinsky, #56 
in ‘Slovensky Plutarch,’’ Slovenské pohl’'ady, 7, No. 6 (1887), 135. 

> On Milochovinsky, see: Durovié, Evanjelicka literatura, pp. 62, 177-78, and Lom- 
bardini, p. 135. 

On Jan Sextius, see: Durovié, Evanyelicka literatira, p. 62, and Lombardini again. 
On Jan Burius, see: Durovié, Evangelické literatura, pp. 81-82, 145. Horéitka calls 
Burius a German, though Durovit speculates that he may have been Slovak; he was 
born in Liptov. Also, on page 84 of his cited work, Durovié notes that Jan Sextius 
and Jan Burius wrote a history of a certain Juraj Lani in 1676. 

I have found no reference for this person. The phrase ‘‘Pos. in Elect. Dresda. ... 
Vallens Hung.’’ can possibly be rendered ‘‘ ? in the Electorate of Dresden ... 
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Wallachian of Hungary.”’ 

Such an address of author to book was done nearly a century later (1758) by Hugolin 
Gavlovié as he concluded the introductory portion of his Skola Krest’anska (A Christian 
School): signature MJ331, Literarny archiv Matice slovenskej in Martin, p. 16 with 
title-page as page one. Interestingly, Tablic does not mention Hor¢icka’s address 
to the book in his, Tablic’s, description of the introductory portion of the Hortulus. 
In composing his later devotional work, Perli¢ka ditek BoZich (The Little Pearl of 
God’s Children), published in 1685, Hor¢itka purposely structured it according to 
the five divisions of Luther’s catechism: Durovit, Evanjelické literattira, pp. 121-22. 
It is interesting that in 1685, Hortitka published in Levota Komensky’s/Comenius’ 
Orbis pictus sensualium, one of the outstanding books of the seventeenth century 
where the senses are used the better to inculcate certain knowledge among children 
and/or adults: Min&rik, p. 270; Ercé, p. 160; and Encyklopédia Slovenska, sub verbo 
“‘Sinapius- Hor¢itka, Daniel.’’ Recall also that according to Tablic, Paméti/Pamati, 
pp. LXIX-LXX (69-70)/61, there were illustrations with Latin or Slovak verse 
mottoes. 

Bibli svaté podle pivodniho vydani Kralického z let 1579-93 (Kutna Hora: Cesk 
biblickaé prace, 1942), and Bibli svata podle posledniho vydani Kralického z roku 
1613 (Praha: n.p., 1945). 

Citations by Horéitka from the Song of Songs are: 1. Song 4:12; 2. Song 4:13 (but 
also v. 14); 3. Song 4:15; 4. Song 2:13-14; 5. Song 1:5-6; 6. Song 4:16; 7. Song 
7:8-9 (but actually vv. 7-8 in either version of the Kralice Bible consulted); 8. Song 
7:11 (but also v. 12); 9. Song 2:11-12 (but actually citation starts in the middle of 
verse 10 and includes also a part of verse 13); 10. Song 1:13; 11. Song 2:2; and 12. 
Song 2:1. 

Song of Songs, Marvin Pope, intro. and com., Anchor Bible Series (Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Company, 1977), especially pp. 114-129. Also see: Dic- 
tionnaire de Spiritualité, columns 769-76. On page 126 of his commentary, Pope 
notes that Luther rejected the allegorical interpretation of the Song — namely, the 
allegorical fancies of the Fathers as well as the literal erotic sense. Rather, Luther 
believed that ‘‘the Bride of the Song is the happy and peaceful state under Solomon’s 
rule and that the Song is a hymn in which Solomon thanks God for the divine gift 
of obedience.’’ Concerning this, see also: Luther, ‘‘ Lectures on the Song of Solomon,”’ 


Jan Siggins, tr., Luther’s Works, 15 (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing, 1972), 191-95. 


I assume that Hor¢itka would have been aware of Luther’s views, but this in no 
way limits his interpretative use of this Biblical book. At present, it cannot be said 
whether any other Lutheran view of the Song of Songs such as that by Johannes 
Coccaeus (Johann Koch, 1603-69), Pope, pp. 128-29, was known by Horéictka. 
Besides his citations from the Song of Songs at the beginning of each “‘walk,’’ Hor- 
citka refers to verses from this book some thirteen times, only once repeating a verse 
from those introducing *‘Walk IX.” 

On numbered page 198 of the Hortulus, Hor¢itka notes a Czech version of the Bible 
published in 1631 in Wittenberg. 


’ Hortulus, numbered page 103; Pope, Song of Songs, p. 123. 
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Literature,’’ it is noted that 4 Kempis’ Imitation of Christ was popular devotional 
reading in Lutheran lands. 

The Encyclopedia of the Lutheran Church (1965), sub verbo ‘‘Gerhard, Johann.”’ 
I have, however, found no reference for presumably this Gerhard’s Postill(ae) cited 
by Hortitka. 

The Encyclopedia of the Lutheran Church (1965), sub verbo ‘‘Dilherr, Johann 
Michael,’’ but no reference to his Feld-, Welt- etc. work. In two editions of an anthol- 
ogy of old Slovak literature, MiSianik notes that the Feld- work by this Dilherr was 
published in Nuremberg in 1648 and 1651: Antolégia starSej slovensej literatiry 
(Bratislava: Vydavatel’stvo Slovenske} akadémie vied, 1964), p. 618, and 1981 edi- 
tion, p. 583. MiSianik gives the title as Feld- Welt- Gartenbetrachtung. 

The Encyclopedia of the Lutheran Church (1965), sub verbo ‘‘ Huelsemann, Johann.”’ 
Horéitka also refers to the Centuries of Magdeburg on numbered page 176. 
Tablic, Paméti/Pamati, pp. LX VI-LXIX (66-69)/57-61, quotes in Czechized form 
two of the verse units on numbered pages 122-23 and 402-03. The proper rendition 
of these verses can be found in the two MiSianik anthologies, pp. 395-96 and 399/ 
373-74 respectively. MiSianik also cites two further verse units: Hortulus, numbered 
pages 82-83 and 370-75/Mi8ianik, pp. 395, 397-399 and 370-73 respectively for the 
two MisSianik editions. Finally, these four verse units can also be found in Ja miluji, 
nesmim providati: antolégia zo slovenskej barokovej poézie (Bratislava: Tatran, 1977), 
pp. 93-99. In all, there are fourteen verse units. Tablic quotes two and gives page 
numbers for eleven others; he missed the page numbers for one verse unit according 
to the version of the Hortulus studied by me. The fourteen verse units are as follows 
— numbered pages then the number of verses in the unit—: 1. 14/6 2. 82-83/12; 
3. 87-88/24; 4. 100/4 Latin and 4 Slovak; 5. 114-15/11; 6. 122-23/36; 7. 186/8; 8. 
191/4 Latin and 4 Slovak, and again 4 Latin and 4 Slovak; 9. 245/6; 10. 337-38/8; 
11. 340-43/76; 12. 365-66/12, not mentioned by Tablic; 13. 370-75/60; and 14. 
402-03/18. 

The orthography used at that time shows g instead of j (though g was also used for 
g), ss for s, w for v, the grave accent for adverbial endings, and (sometimes) a dot 
for a long mark over y. 

Hurban, p. 6 (original pagination of the article). 

On unnumbered page 15, that is, in the introductory portion of the Hortulus, Hor- 
citka speaks to the ‘‘Dear Reader’’ in ‘‘Slowenskem gazyku (Slovak 
language/tongue),’’ as well as uses the adjectival forms ‘‘Slowenskych’’ and ‘‘Slowen- 
ské’’ for ‘‘Slovak.’’ In Chvaly a obrany slovenského naroda, pp. 48-51, Jan Tiben- 
sky notes Hor¢éi¢ka’s Slovak consciousness and quotes from the introduction to the 
latter’s Neoforum latino-slavonicum as evidence of it. 


Presented in Panel 99, ‘‘Devotional Literature in Seventeenth Century Slovakia,”’ at 
the AAASS convention in Washington, D.C. on 17 October 1982. Parts were prepared 
at the 1982 Summer Slavic Seminar at the University of Illinois in Champaign-Urbana. 
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Some Observations on 
Devotional Literature and 
Culture: Response 
David P. Daniel 


In many respects the history of Slovakia during the seventeenth 
century is an orphan of recent Slavic studies. While there are a few note- 
worthy exceptions, scholars of Slovak history tend to concentrate their 
work in the medieval era, commencing with the labors of Cyril and 
Method, or they focus their attention on the era of the national revival 
and the political, social, and cultural developments of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. As a result, the history of the Slovaks during 
the seventeenth century has been inadequately examined. 

In light of this situation, the studies of Czech and Slovak devotional 
literature by Ducreux, Vajda, and Sabo are most welcome. While M. 
E. Ducreux’s study of Catholic Czech hymnals of the late sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries indicates that over one-third of the hymns utilized 
were adapted or taken over intact from Protestant collections, J. Vajda, 
in a sketch of the life and work of the most noted Lutheran hymnodist, 
Juraj Tranovsky, notes that his hymnal, the Cithara Sanctorum (Harp 
of the Saints), had a significant impact on the devotional life of Catho- 
lic as well as Lutheran Slovaks. G. Sabo, on the other hand, turns his 
attention to one of the very popular personal devotional works of the 
seventeenth century, the Hortulus Animae Piae (Little Garden of the 
Pious Soul), by the Lutheran Daniel Sinapius-Horéicka. ‘Taken together, 
these essays proffer an instructive, if primarily anticipatory, glimpse of 
the oft-neglected riches of seventeenth century Slavic literature and, it 
is to be hoped, should generate greater interest in the study of this 
fascinating period of Slovak history. 

Certainly more extensive investigations of seventeenth-century 
Slovak history are warranted for it was an era of momentous change 
for the peoples of Hungaria Superioris, Upper Hungary, the territory 
roughly congruent with that of modern-day Slovakia. It was during this 
century that a majority of the overwhelmingly Lutheran Slovaks were 
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regained for the faith and practice of post-Tridentine Catholicism by 
the Catholic Counter-Reformation. It was during this century that 
numerous, often bloody conflicts emerged as the Habsburgs sought to 
re-assert their undisputed hegemony over all of Hungary. But despite 
the ferocity of the religious and political conflicts of the era, or perhaps 
because of them, it was a century of considerable literary activity and 
rich in culture. As the intelligentsia, the clerics and teachers sought to 
reach and influence the opinions and allegiances of the Slavic popula- 
tion, a popular vernacular literature developed. To be sure, the Czech 
Bibliétina or Kraliétina was often employed as sort of a proto-Slovak 
literary language. But this use of Czech, albeit increasingly adapted by 
the use of Slovakisms, served both to provide a lexicographic founda- 
tion upon which a more proper Slovak literary language could be codi- 
fied during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries and to foster 
intellectual contacts and exchanges between Slovaks and Czechs. This 
meant that Slovak intellectuals would be influenced by and reflect the 
broader cultural and political movements of their age. 

This can be seen with particular clarity in the devotional literature 
of the seventeenth century. It is in works designed for the use of the 
masses that the essential core of the ideology of a specific group or in- 
dividual, especially as it pertains to the particular issues being contested, 
is clearly and forcefully enunciated. At the same time, devotional litera- 
ture also tends to codify the formal usage of a language and stabilize 
or, in some cases, retard its development. Bibles, hymnbooks, prayer- 
books, catechisms, and other devotional materials, therefore, ought to 
be carefully studied for both their theological and their cultural or lin- 
guistic significance. 

But it is precisely the former studies that are lacking. While there 
have been many investigations of the linguistic aspects of works pro- 
duced by Slovaks during the seventeenth century, the analysis of these 
works within the broader context of Slovak, Slavic, and European history 
has been less than adequate. Yet, even a cursory examination of the 
works penned by Slovaks during this century will indicate that they in- 
deed were aware of and participated in the broader movements of seven- 
teenth century culture. Written during the age generally denominated 
by historians as Baroque, Slovak and Czech devotional works reflect 
the theological struggles, concerns, and emphases of the period. Often 
written to edify and especially to console Christians in a world torn by 
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conflict in which suffering had become all too familiar, these works at- 
tempted to build up and confirm individuals in their faith, provide them 
with spiritual comfort in the face of excruciating hardships, and encour- 
age ethical standards of conduct. By examining the various specific em- 
phases of these works, then, one can discern the particular issues and 
problems which were perceived as most significant by individual authors. 
Hence, they help to identify and elucidate the general self-perception 
of the age. 

In addition, more detailed examinations of seventeenth-century 
literature might also indicate that commonly held historical interpre- 
tive traditions might have to be abandoned or at least carefully re- 
examined. Tantalizing implications of the study of Ducreux are first 
that the traditional view of the decisive decline of a formal, high Slavic 
language and culture in Bohemia after White Mountain must be aban- 
doned, and second that the process of re-Catholicization of the predomi- 
nantly Protestant population must be more carefully studied. While no 
one can ignore or dismiss out of hand the fact that much depended on 
the military support given to the cause of Counter-Reformation by the 
Habsburgs, there seems to be some evidence that the program of re-con- 
version was made easier by the similarity of worship forms and, more 
importantly, the devotional materials employed by Czech Utraquists 
and Catholics and by Lutherans and Catholics in Slovakia. Even though 
much more research needs to be done to substantiate this hypothesis, 
it would appear, on the basis of the evidence available, that a similarity 
in the tone, indeed, in some of the contents, of seventeenth-century devo- 
tional materials, aided the process of re-Catholicization. It also aided 
in the creation of a broader Slavic ‘‘imperial’’ culture alongside the Ger- 
manic ‘‘imperial’’ culture of the Habsburg dynasty. On the one hand, 
this replaced the medieval Latin culture and community which had ex- 
isted prior to the Reformation and fostered the process of the 
particularization of European states. On the other hand, unlike that of 
the Hungarians, the Slavic and German cultural forms in south-east- 
ern Europe were not specifically or exclusively identified with a single 
territory or state. Thus, they were more acceptable to the Habsburgs 
who endeavored to engender among the peoples over which they ruled 
a loyalty to their dynasty and empire. During the seventeenth century, 
then, Slovak and Czech authors, often unwittingly, may have actually 
aided in the creation of that very dynastic system which, two centuries 
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later, they would rend asunder over the question of their language rights 
and the attempts to actualize politically their own ethnic self-conscious- 
ness which had been fostered by seventeenth-century devotional 


literature. 


Presented as commentary in Panel 99, ‘‘Devotional Literature in Seventeenth Century 
Slovakia,’’ at the AAASS convention in Washington, D.C. on 17 October 1982. 
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Hugolin Gavlovic’s 

Valaska Skola and 

Skola Krest’anska 
Gerald J. Sabo 


For most Slavists, the eighteenth century in Slovak history and 
culture remains pretty much unknown territory. Even among specialists 
in Slovak studies, that era may bring to mind simply Anton Bernolak' 
and possibly Jan Baltazar Magin. Bernolak should certainl¥ stand out 
as the first codifer of the Slovak language, and Magin deserves more 
than a few brief sentences for his defense of Slovak ethnic and cultural 
rights. Yet many other writers from the eighteenth century deserve not 
only mention but substantial commentary, because their writings in the 
Slovak vernacular before Bernolak’s codification exemplified and pro- 
moted Slovak consciousness. Among these authors a prominent place 
is occupied by the Franciscan priest Hugolin Gavlovié. 

Gavlovié was born in 1712 in Czarny Dunajec, Poland, yet he spent 
virtually his entire life in Slovak-speaking areas.’ He died in 1787, the 
year Bernolak publicly began his codification efforts. Gavlovié considered 
himself ethnically Polish. Still, as far as can be ascertained, the only Slavic 
language in which he wrote was the contemporary Slovak vernacular. 
In a number of his writings, he even explicity expressed his awareness 
of writing in Slovak.* Gavlovit’s conscious Slovak writing but Polish 
ethnicity is more than some curiously interesting point. It is especially 
striking against the background of intense nationalistic friction at that 
time. This nationalistic friction was between Slovaks and various ethnic 
groups, but in particular the Hungarians. The effects of this friction 
reached even into Franciscan foundations and affected the governance 
of Franciscan ecclesiastical provinces.’ 

Gavlovié began writing in 1745 after he had finished his Franciscan 
course of studies and had become a priest. From 1745 until his death 
in 1787, he composed nearly twenty distinct pieces of Slovak writing 
in prose or poetry. Among his poetic writings, the most prominent are 
Valaska Skola (The Shepherd’s School) and Skola Krest’anska (A Chris- 
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tian School). 

Though Valaskd Skola and Skola Krest’anska are distinct pieces 
of writing, they should be treated together for a number of reasons. Both 
are written for the same audience — Franciscan Tertiaries,* that is, lay 
persons who pattern their lives according to prescripts of Franciscan 
spirituality and traditions. Also, in both compositions is found a poetic 
form peculiar only to them: Gavlovié called this form koncept.’ A koncept 
consists of twelve verses or six rhymed couplets; each verse has four- 
teen syllables with a caesura-like pause after the eighth syllable. Usual- 
ly, some rhymed couplets of varying length are related to a koncept. 
At times, the various pictorial illustrations in both Gavlovié “‘schools’’ 
are connected with koncepty as well as other verse units.* Thus, in 
Valaska Skola but especially in Skola Krest’anské, the format of the kon- 
cept and other verse units could be said to resemble emblematic poetry: 
a verse-motto, a versified elaboration of the motto, and the related illus- 
tration.” 

Besides similarities in audience and poetic units, the two ‘‘schools’’ 
are explicitly related to each other by Gavlovié himself. According to 
Gavlovié, Valaska Skola was written to foster the reader’s ‘‘moral 
character,”’ Skola Krest’anska his ‘‘holiness.’’!° Gavlovié has also de- 
scribed Valaské Skola as ‘‘cheese,’’ something that would nourish the 
reader. In its author’s view, Skola Krest’anska represents a ‘‘pleasant 
scent’’ from a bouquet of flowers.'' Clearly, Gavlovié expressed a con- 
trast between the physical and external against the non-physical and in- 
ternal. Also, the epigraphs for the two ‘‘schools’’ show their contrasting 
emphases and areas of concentration. For Valaské Skola, it is the Hora- 
tian utile-dulci — the practically beneficial made palatably pleasant; this 
epigraph aptly expresses the mundane yet religiously instructive character 
of Valaska Skola.'? The epigraph for Skola Krest’anské is the last verse 
from the seventh chapter of the Biblical book Sirach: ‘‘Remember the 
last things, and you will never sin.’’'? From a reading of the two 
‘‘schools,’’ it is evident that for Gavlovié, they represented the two states 
in Christian spirituality: the active and contemplative ways of living. 
In the active life, as in Valaské Skola, the goal of a Christian is the practice 
of good morals and virtues and all this entails. In the contemplative life, 
as in Skola Krest’anska, the aim is the contemplation of God, spiritual 
matters, especially of the ‘‘four last things,’’ death, judgment, hell, and 
heaven.'* In effect, then, through these writings Gavlovié offered the 
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reader a sort of program for good Christian living and thinking. In ap- 
preciating these two ‘‘schools,’’ the Christian reader could then set about 
realizing the active and contemplative ways of living in his earthly 
existence. 

Gavlovié completed Valaska Skola in March, 1755, and Skola 
Krest'anskaé in August, 1758.'° At what dates he began to write each 
“‘school’’ cannot at present be determined. In the letter of the ec- 
clesiastical censor for Skola Krest’anska, Gavlovié is named as the 
author.'® This identification has in turn contributed to verifying 
Gavlovié’s authorship of Valaska Skola. 

Valaska Skola and Skola Krest’anské are extensive pieces of poetry. 
Valaskd Skola comprises nearly eighteen thousand verses, virtually all 
of which are fourteen syllables in length; there are also some twenty- 
four hundred verses of varying length for the couplet-mottoes above the 
koncepty as well as numerous related mottoes beside the koncepty. In 
Valaska Skola, there are twenty-seven illustrations, but only nine in Skola 
Krest’anska.'’ The mass of verses and illustrations in each ‘‘school’’ is 
arranged according to schemes where symmetry and numerical sym- 
bolism play definite roles.'* 

Valaska Skola has three major divisions: first, an introductory por- 
tion with twelve parts of varying length; second, a main body with twenty- 
two subdivisions known as noty (nota in the singular); and third, a con- 
cluding portion with two parts of unequal length. The introductory and 
concluding portions — virtually equal in length — frame the main body. 
In the main body, the predominant textual unit is the koncept; in each 
of the twenty-two subdivions or noty, there are fifty-nine koncepty. 

The major motif of Valaské Skola is Jesus the Good Shepherd as 
portrayed in St. John’s Gospel.'* In the main body, Gavlovié presented 
a series of stories on Biblical shepherds. These stories are part of the 
introductory narrative for each of the first twenty-one noty. Abel is the 
first shepherd presented, and the shepherds of Bethlehem are the sub- 
jects that introduce the twenty-first nota. The twenty-second nota has 
no introductory narrative but begins with a koncept about the resur- 
rected Christ; the risen Jesus is commissioning Peter to feed his sheep, 
the Christian Church. Notably, then, the line of Biblical shepherds in 
the twenty-two noty forms a chronologically linear presentation of Biblical 
history — from the era of Adam through that of the resurrected Christ, 
the Second Adam. The two concluding sections of Valaské Skola are 
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on death and the Last Judgment; they aptly complete the Christian time- 
spectrum presented in the preceding main body. 

The most prominent instance of numerical symbolism in Valaska 
Skola involves the first twenty-one noty of the main body. Gavlovit was 
very explicit that Valaské Skola comprised only twenty-one noty.” Yet 
he included a twenty-second nota, and the two concluding sections on 
death and the Last Judgment. The explanation for this is based on the 
symbolic number of 1260 from the Biblical book Apocalypse. Symbolical- 
ly, the number 1260 represents a time period when evil and extreme 
suffering are the lot of God’s people; this period is to be followed by 
a new era under the leadership of Christ.?! In Valaské Skola, 1260 is 
the number of textual units in the first twenty-one noty. The last kon- 
cept of nota twenty-one clearly expresses a definite finality: 


Buch ge Alpha y Omega wsseckeho God is the Alpha and Omega of all 
stworeni, creation, 

A bez neho w élowekovi nic dobreho And without him there is nothing of 
neni* goodness in a person* 

On ge sprawedliweg laski wzdy horicy He is always the burning flame of just 
plamen, affection, 

Nech ho dussa ma miluge Az na weki May my soul love him Until forever 
Amen. Amen. 


(XXI, lix, 1-2, 11-12) 


Even the pagination of the first twenty-one noty contributes to under- 
standing their extent according to the symbolic number 1260.” These 
noty are that period of suffering and patient waiting before the reign 
of Christ. Aptly, then, the twenty-second nota begins with the resur- 
rected Christ and his future vicar Peter. This new era is traditionally 
known as the ‘“‘last times,’’ that era from Christ’s resurrection until his 
Second Coming at the end of the world and of time.”? The next crucial 
moments in a Christian’s existence during the “‘last times’’ are his death 
and the Last Judgment. These two moments form the themes for the 
concluding sections of Valaska Skola. In effect, then, Gavlovié also used 
a specific number of textual units to present symbolically his Christian 
view of time and history. 

In the main body of Valaska Skola, Gavlovié presented much more 
than Biblical material. In the introductory narratives for the noty, 
Gavlovié occasionally included comments on valasi, i.e. the Slovak moun- 
tain shepherds who represent a distinctive group in Slovak history and 
culture.’ The valasi in Valaské Skola are contemporary figures who 
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illustrate actions that foster or detract from proper Christian conduct. 
In the nearly thirteen hundred koncepty, there is a range of topics — 
all to show what helps make a good Christian citizen of this world and 
the next. Whatever has to do with the total human being and Christian 
is treated — social deportment, catechetical matters, virtues, vices, and 
points of health. Nothing seems too trivial for discussion. Examples of 
the more religious koncept as well as of the more mundane type will 
illustrate this, as the following two show:” 


Powinnost Pastyru* 

Krystus poruéa swe owce Petrowi k paseni, 

By wssech podle sweg moZnosti priwadzal k Spaseni. 
Kazdy wrchni na poddanych musy starost miti, 
Aby nedal od Spaseni zadnemu bluditi. 

Otec ditkam, Pan poddanym, gazda sweg ¢eledi* 

Z poruéeni Krystoweho nech uZitek hledi. 

Ano y ty twogeg Dusse pastyrem bit musyss, 
Gak gu stratiss gakokoliw, hrozny Sud okusiss. 

Co muZe byt ku Spaseni ginym, nezanedbag, 

Ale negprw na twu Dussu neglepssi pozor dag. 

Gak twu Dussu, a y ginych priwedess k Spaseni, 
Budess Srdcy Krystowemu giste k potesseni. (XXII, i) 


Responsibility of the Shepherd 

Christ entrusts his sheep to Peter for pasture, 
So that he would bring them all to Salvation. 

Each superior must have concern for those subject to him, 

So that he would not permit any of them to stray. 
A father for his children, a master for his serfs, 

a householder for his servants* 

Let him seek benefit because of the charge of Christ. 

Yes and you must be the shepherd of your Soul, 

If you somehow lose it, you will taste a terrible Judgment. 
Don’t neglect what can be to others’ Salvation, 
But first give the best attention to your Soul. 

If you bring your soul and others to Salvation, 

You will surely be a consolation to Christ’s Heart. 


Panowi chudobny Mléet pred Panem 
Nech neni* podobny Slussy gak amen 


Tak obcuge boha¢ z chudym, gako wlk z baranem, 

Gestli muzess, nemeg nikdy spoletnost z panem. 
Gak te vola k sobe, nechot,* kdyz budess negiti, 
Gak se oddaliss od neho, budess pokog miti. 

Kdyz budess s nim, tehdy nemluw wsseli¢o slobodne, 

Newer mnohim reéam geho, snat mluwi podwodne. 
Bude te mnohimi slowmi probowat libeZne, 
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Dokud negake tagemstwi od teba newezne. 
Bude se te usmiwagic wsseliéo spytowat, 
A twe re¢y w swogeg hlawe pilne pamatowat. 
Gak od teba zwi to éo chce, hnet twar swu promeni, 
Zabyge te z twym gazikem krem tweho domneni. (XVII, xxv) 


May a poor man not be like to a lord/master 
It is as fit as an Amen to be silent before a lord/master 


A rich man associates with a poor man just as a wolf with a sheep, 
If you can, don’t ever have any dealings with a lord/master. 
When he calls you to him, don’t go,* when you will not go, 
When you distance yourself from him, you’ll have peace. 
When you will be with him, then don’t speak all kinds of things freely, 
Don’t believe his many speeches/words, perhaps he speaks deceptively. 
He will test/probe you kindly with many words, 
Until he has taken some secrets from you. 
He will smilingly ask you all sorts of things, 
And will recall laboriously/well your speeches in his head. 
As soon as/when he learns from you what he wants, at once his face 
will change, 
He will kill you with your tongue beyond anything you can imagine. 


Compared to Valaska Skola, Skola Krest’anské has a simpler com- 
positional arrangement. This is probably because Skola Krest’anské con- 
cerns only four matters: death, judgment, hell, and heaven — the tra- 
ditional ‘‘four last things.’’ Yet, as in Valaské Skola, the koncepty of 
Skola Krest’anské are crucial to appreciating the symmetry and numeri- 
cal symbolism in this composition. 

Skola Krest’anské has two major divisions: an introductory por- 
tion of four parts that vary in length, and a main body of four equal 
subdivisions that are similar in format. Each of the four subdivisions 
in the main body has one of the ‘‘four last things’’ as its guiding theme. 
In Valaské Skola, Jesus the Good Shepherd had his counterpart in the 
good contemporary valach or shepherd. In Skola Krest’anska, the reader 
is also presented with the human counterpart of Christ — St. Francis 
of Assisi with stigmata. The stigmata are ‘‘marks resembling the wounds 
on the crucified body of Christ [on the hands, the feet, and the right 
side of Christ’s chest; these marks are] believed to have been super- 
naturally impressed upon the bodies of certain persons, as St. Francis 
of Assisi.’’”* Among the illustrations and texts about the ‘‘four last things’ 
are also illustrations of St. Francis with stigmata as he reflects on each 
of the ‘‘four last things.”’ 

The eschatology presented in text and illustrations is further empha- 
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sized by the numerical symbolism used in composing the four subdi- 
visions of the main body. Each subdivision has koncepty on 144 pages. 
Indeed, in each subdivision, only the pages with koncepty are numbered; 
the remaining pages in each subdivision and the pages of the introduc- 
tory portion are not numbered. The number 144 is related to the sym- 
bolic number 144,000; this latter number symbolically represents the 
number of Christians saved at the end of time as noted in the Biblical 
book Apocalypse.’’ Thus, the apocalyptic number of Christians saved 
— 144,000 — is associated with the 144 pages of koncepty for each of 
the ‘‘four last things.’’ For Gavlovié, the reading of these koncepty was 
to help number the reader among those saved. After all, that was the 
primary aspiration of Gavlovié not only for his reader but also for him- 
self. The very last koncept — the end — of Skola Krest’anské clearly 
conveys this other-worldly view offered by Gavlovié to his reader: 


Prigd k nam kralowstwi twe” 
Conceptus hic S. Laurentij Justin* 
Dag nam nebe weény Boze 
Nassa mdlost k nemu nemoze 
Otée nass, ktery sy w Nebi, Prigd k nam kralowstwi twe, 
Nebo k dobremu ¢yneni Srdce w nas ge mrtwe. 
Zustawame w nedostatku, a y w leniwosti, 
NemuzZeme dostat nebe bez twogeg milosti. 
Mi do nebe neprigdeme; zostaneme w bide, 
Gak kralowstwi twe z tweg wule k nam bidnym neprigde. 
Eliasse na ohniwem woze wzals do nebe, 
Y nas prigmi w tweg milosti, to prosime tebe. 
Zaden ku Krystu negide, gak ho netahness ty, 
Tahni nas w prowaskach laski, neb sy we wssem Swaty. 
Abi sme spaseni byli, prigd twe kralowstwi k nam, 
A ty Boze az na weki panug nad nami sam. (O Nebi, 288) 


Your kingdom come to us 
This koncept/concept [from] St. Lawrence Justinian” 
Give us heaven eternal God 
Our weakness cannot reach/approach it 
Our Father, who are in Heaven, Your kingdom come to us, 
For our Heart is dead to good deeds. 
We remain wanting, and in laziness, 
We cannot attain heaven without your grace. 

We will not reach heaven; we will remain in misery, 

If your kingdom does not come to wretched us by your will. 
Elias was raised to heaven on a fiery vehicle/chariot, 
Receive also us in your grace, this we implore you. 

No one comes to Christ, if you do not draw him yourself, 

Draw us in the bonds of love/affection, for you are Holy in everything. 
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That we might be saved, your kingdom come to us, 
And you God yourself rule over us forever. 


As two pieces of Slovak writing, Valaska Skola and Skola Krest’anské 
do display some literary imagination in their compositional arrangement 
and content. Yet their purposes were not belles lettres entertainment 
but the fostering of the Christian reader’s moral character and holiness. 
Their moralistic and religious characters should not, and in truth, do 
not detract from their place in Slovak history and culture. They remain 
prominent and substantive examples of consciously Slovak writing long 
before Slovaks were allowed to exercise their rights as a distinct Slavic 
people. 


NOTES 


' An example of this limited view of Slovak writing is the first sentence of Peter Brock’s 
otherwise good study The Slovak National Awakening (Toronto: University of Toron- 
to Press, 1976), p. 3: ‘‘A Slovak vernacular was first used for literary purposes in 
the 1780s when it replaced Czech among the Slovak Catholic intelligentsia.” 

? For a more detailed biography of Gavlovié and a discussion of his writings, see Gerald 

J. Sabo, ‘‘Slovak Didactic Poetry: Gavlovié’s Valaska Skola. Volume I: Introduc- 

tory Study. Volume II: Edition of Valaska Skola,’’ Diss. Yale 1978, I, 1-8. This 

is the only English source for this information. Significant Slovak sources on Gavlovié 
and his writings are: Celestin Lepaéek, “Zivot a dielo P. Hugolina Gavloviéa,”’ 

Vyrotné zpravy sikromného gymnazia rddu sv. Frantiska ... v Malackach, 5-10 

(1932-37); Lepatek, ‘‘Zlomky z d’alSich Gavlovitovych rukopisov,’’ Literarno-his- 

toricky sbornik Matice slovenskej, 2-3, Nos. 1-2 (1945-46), 79-84; Jozef Minarik, 

‘“‘Hugolin Gavlovit: Valaské skola, mravuv stodola (literarno-esteticky rozbor 16 

vybranych basni),’’ Tri literarno-estetické rozbory zo starsej slovenskej literatury 

(Bratislava: Slovenské pedagogické nakladatel’stvo, 1973), pp. 61-98; Gizela Slav- 

kovska, ‘‘Gavlovitova Valaska Skola,’’ equivalent of a doctoral dissertation (Brati- 

slava: Univerzita Komenského, prob. 1972); Slavkovska, ‘‘Gavlovitova Valaska 

Skola,’’ Slovenska literatura, 21, No. 5 (1974), 459-480. 

In Valaska Skola, in eight instances (five times *‘na slowenski gazik,’’ two times *‘na 


slowenski,’’ and once ‘‘w slowenskem gaziku’’), Gavlovit expressed the phrase “‘in 
the Slovak language’’ when he translated a Hebrew Biblical name into its Slovak 
meaning: nota I, introductory narrative, line 33; V. introductory narrative, 9; VIII, 
introductory narrative, 3; X, introductory narrative, 49; XI, introductory narrative, 
7; XII, introductory narrative, 1; XIV, introductory narrative, 6; and XIX, in- 
troductory narrative, 7. Linguists agree that Gavlovié wrote in Slovak, e.g. Lubomir 
Durovit, ‘‘Slovak,’’ The Slavic Literary Languages: Formation and Development, 
Alexander Schenker and Edward Stankiewicz, eds. (New Haven: Yale Concilium 
on International and Area Studies, 1980), p. 214. Of this language in general, Eugen 


Pauliny wrote: 
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The Slovakizing process went so far that by the end of the first half of the 

18th century, we already have among Slovak Catholics a sufficiently firmly 

normalized national written language which on account of essential devia- 

tions from Czech cannot be called only Slovakized Czech. Nor must it be 

distinguished from Czech only on the linguistic side. Importantly, that 1s, 

not even its users and writers considered it as Czech. They considered it, 

here more, there less explicity, as the domestic Slovak language. The term 

‘Jesuit Slovak’’ was at one time coined for this language. This designa- 

tion would perhaps metaphorically do justice to the fact that this language 

was used in Catholic writing. However, it is necessary, of course, to realize 

that this language did not originate in Slovak Catholic writing, but that 

Catholics took it over as essentially set, and that it was used as cultural 

West-Slovak even in other functions. Further one must realize that in 

Catholic writing, not only Jesuits used this language, even if these latter 

were the most active in the re-Catholicization of Slovakia. (Dejiny spisovnej 

slovendiny, I [1966; rpt. Bratislava: Slovenské pedagogické nakladatel’stvo, 

1971], p. 78. Italics and translation are mine.) 
* See Sabo, pp. 50-56, for nationalistic friction in general, and pp. 58-62 for nationalistic 
friction in Franciscan foundations. Also, VSevlad Jozef Gajdos, O.F.M., Frantiskani 
v slovenskej literature (Cleveland: First Catholic Slovak Union, 1979), pp. 23-26. 
In this work, Gajdo8 also has a short biography of Gavlovié, a brief commentary 
on some of his writings, a list of most of his works, and a small bibliography on 
Gavlovit. This book contains a wealth of material on Franciscan training and activi- 
ties in Slovak areas. 
Both manuscripts, actually autographs by Gavlovié himself, are preserved in the 
Literarny archiv Matice slovenskej (LAMS) in Martin under the signature B89 for 
Valaské Skola and MJ331 for Skola Krest’anska. Valaské Skola has had three edi- 
tions. In the first edition done in two volumes in 1830-31, the autograph was devas- 
tatingly altered allegedly by Michal ReSetka according to the linguistic norms of 
Bernolak-Slovak, bernolaétina. In the second edition of 1971, Rudolf Krajéovié, the 
editor, reproduced the text in questionable format and form, but most unfortunately 
deleted some forty-seven percent of the autograph text. The third edition is a reprint- 
ing of the Krajéovié second edition, but now with some fifty-five percent of the auto- 
graph text deleted. None of the pictorial illustrations of Valaska Skola was repro- 
duced in any of the three editions. As regards Skola Krestanska, a few selections 
— some two percent of the autograph text — can be found in Gizela Slavkovska’s 
edited work Ja miluji, nesmim providati ...: Antolégia zo slovenskej barokovej poézie 
(Bratislava: Tatran, 1977), pp. 275-301. 
This is made clear in Valaské Skola in the dedication immediately after the title- 
page and first illustration as well as in the introductory part ‘‘Darowani Ku uZzitku 
twemu,”’ line 57; and in Skola Krestanské, on the title page and in the introductory 
part ‘‘Darowani Tretimu Radu Seraffinskemu, ’’ pages 13-16 of the autograph (with 
title-page as page one). For possible reasons for Gavlovié dedicating these two works 


a 


to Tertiaries, see Sabo, pp. 66-71. 
’ For details on Gavlovit’s koncept form, see, Sabo, pp. 86-94. A koncept is also found 
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in Gavlovié’s ‘‘last will and testament,’’ and an incomplete one (one sentence short) 
among fragmentary autographs of Gavlovié. 

In my thesis, I discuss the artist of the illustrations for Valaskd Skola on pages 79-82. 
Subsequently, Slavkovska studied the same matter and published her comments in 
‘**Tajomstva’ prvého vydania Valaskej Skoly,”’ Slovenské literatira, 25, No. 6 
(1978), 663-669. 

John L. Lievsay, ‘‘Emblem,’’ Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics, en- 
larged edition, Alex Preminger et al. ed. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1974). 
Besides various places in Valaské Skola, where Gavlovit speaks of Valaské Skola 
in these terms, he compares the two ‘‘schools’’ in Skola Krest’anské on page four- 
teen with title-page as page one in ‘‘Darowani Tretimu Radu Seraffinskemu,’’ lines 
45-46. 

Valaska Skola, “Darowani Ku uzitku twemu,”’ line 44; Skola Krest’anska , ‘‘Darowani 
Tretimu Radu Seraffinskemu,”’ lines 33-34. 


” 


> On the title-page of Valaska Skola, Gavlovié cited :Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit 


utile dulci (He has won every vote who has blended profit and pleasure...), verse 
343, H. Rushton Fairclough, trans., Horace: Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica (Lon- 
don and Cambridge, Mass.: William Heineman, Ltd., 1970), pp. 478-479. For other 
places where Gavlovié expressed the sense of this Horatian verse, see Sabo, p. 68, 
note 101. 

On the page immediately preceding the title-page, it is cited in Latin and in a Slovak 
translation. In the Vulgate version that I used, Alberto Colunga and Laurentio Tur- 
rado, ed., 4th ed., series Biblioteca de autores Christianos, Madrid, 1975, the last 
verse is forty, but in English versions of this chapter, the verse is thirty-six. 

Karl Rahner, ‘‘Last Things,’’ Sacramentum Mundi: An Encyclopedia of Theology 
(New York: Herder and Herder, 1969), 274-276. 

These dates are found on the dedication page of Valaska Skola right after the title- 
page and first illustration, and for Skola Krest’anska on the present title-page. 
This letter is found at the very beginning of the bound autograph of Skola Krest’anské. 
For a detailed study of Gavlovié’s authorship of these writings, see Sabo, pp. 11-15. 
From my study of the symmetrical structure of Skola Krest‘anskd, it is evident that 
there were probably at least nine illustrations, four of which are missing, and that 
some of the text which introduces the koncepty on death and those on judgment is 
also missing. 

Besides the numerical symbolism explained in the subsequent text of my article, fur- 
ther numerical symbolism in Valaska Skola is discussed in Sabo, pp. 124-28. 
The Gospel and the Biblical book Apocalypse attributed to St. John the Evangelist 
had a significant influence on the format and material content of Valaska Skola as 
well as on those of other writings by Gavlovié: Sabo, pp. 114-21. 

In ‘‘Darowani Ku uZzitku twemu,”’ lines 37-38, Gavlovié specified twenty-one noty, 
yet he added a twenty-second which he called ‘‘Pridawek or Addition.”’ It is my strong 
belief that Gavlovié’s specific insistence on twenty-one noty and his presentation of 
them with Biblical shepherds introducing each influenced Jan Holly’s structuring 
of his Selanky or Pastorals where there are twenty-one pastoral song subdivisions; 
like Gavlovié, Holly begins his twenty-first (and last) pastoral with reference to the 
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Bethlehem shepherds. In a letter of May 6, 1831, Holly spoke of Gavlovié and his 
Valaska Skola: ‘‘Letter #32 to Martin Hamuljak,’’ Jozef Ambru8, ed., Koresponden- 
cia Jan Hollého (Martin: Matica slovenska, 1967), p. 74. The Selanky began to be 
published in 1835 some four years after the publication of ReSetka’s edition of Valaska 
Skola: Encyklopédia Slovenska, II (1978), sub verbo ‘‘Holly, Jan.’’ An edition of 
the Selanky with a modern verse rendition was published by Tatran in 1970 as volume 
22 of its series Citanie studujdcej mladeze. 

Sabo, p. 125, note 131, and p. 126. Also, Jean-Louis D’Aragon, S.J., ‘‘The 
Apocalypse,’’ The Jerome Biblical Commentary (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1968), p. 480. 

Sabo, p. 126, note 133: ‘‘In each nota, the introductory section and first koncept 
actually cover these three autograph pages, yet Gavlovi¢é paginated them on the third 
page as a single Arabic-numbered page. Thus, according to this peculiar pagina- 
tion, each nota has thirty pages. And this means that the twenty-one noty specified 
by Gavlovié have six hundred and thirty pages or half of the 1260, the number of 
textual units that appear on these 630 pages.”’ 

As regards the concept of the ‘‘last times,’? see Karl Lowith, ‘‘The Biblical View 
of History,’’ Meaning in History (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 
1949, Phoenix paperback, 1957), p. 188. 

As regards valasi, for an English source see Sabo, pp. 37-38; and for Slovak sources 
see Jan Podolak, ‘‘The Pastoral Culture of the Carpathians as a Subject of an 
Ethnological Study,’’ Ethnologica slavica, 1 (1969), especially 70-77, and Encyklopédia 
Slovenska, VI (1982), sub verbo ‘‘Valasi,’’ ‘‘Valasska l'udova pieseni,’’ and ‘*Valasské 
pravo.”’ Old sources about valasi, their culture, and their way of living are : Andrej 
Kavuljak, ‘‘Valasi na Slovensku: Oravsky podzamok,’’ Sbornik na pocest’ Jozefa 
Skultétyho (Turéiansky Svaty Martin: Matica slovenska, 1933), pp. 336-374; Karel 
Kadlec, Walasi a valasské pravo v zemich slovanskych a uherskych (Praha: Ceska 
akadémia cisafe Frantiska Josefa, 1916); Vaclav Chaloupecky, Valasi na Slovensku 
(Praha: Slovansky ustav, 1947); and Josef Mactrek, Valasi v zapadnich Karpatech 
v 15.-18 stoleti (Ostrava: Krajské nakladatelstvi, 1959). 

The capital Roman numeral is the nota number; the small Roman numeral is the 
koncept number in that nota. Because of space limitations, the side-motto here has 
been placed above the koncept. In the text of Valaské Skola, Gavlovit also incor- 
porated folk expressions such as proverbs and sayings that can be found in extant 
compilations of such expressions as well ‘as ones of his own creation; see Sabo, pp. 
168-171, and Vojtech Sarlugka, ‘‘Pat’sto prislovi,”? Literarny archiv — 1975, 12 (Mar- 
tin: Matica slovenska, 1976), 135-167. 


© Webster's New Collegiate Dicuonary, 1961, sub verbo **Stigma.”’ 


* Sabo, p. 127, note 134; Jean-Louis D’Aragon, ‘‘The Apocalypse,”’ p. 478. 


m= 


In Skola Krestanska, a couplet-motto of varying length is found above a koncept 
with one and nearly always two related mottoes on the side. Because of space limita- 
tions, I have placed in order the first and second side-mottoes for the koncept above 
the couplet-motto found at the head of the koncept. 
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> The New Catholic Encyclopedia (1967), sub verbo ‘‘Lawrence Justinian, St.”’ 


My study of Gavlovié was greatly facilitied by Docent Jozef Minarik of the Filozoficka 
fakulta Univerzity Komenského and Gizela Slavkovska of the Literarnovedny Ustav 
Slovenske} Akadémie Vied, both of Bratislava, while I was on the exchange program 
of the International Research and Exchanges Board and on a Fulbright-Hays grant 
in 1975-76. This paper is based on a doctoral dissertation, ‘Slovak Didactic Poetry: 
Gavlovit’s Valaska Skola’’ at Yale University, 1978. Presented in Panel 128, ‘‘Slovak 
Literature as a Mirror of the National Awakening,’’ at the AAASS convention in Phila- 
delphia on 8 November 1980. 
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Vajansky and Turgenev 
William E. Harkins 


It has been said that literature feeds on literature more than it does 
on life, by which it is meant that a writer finds it more difficult to work 
directly from life and translate living experience directly into verbal art. 
When one’s sources are themselves words and verbal forms, no act of 
translation is required. The new “‘intertextual’’ approach to the semiotic 
study of literature would seem to confirm this truth. 

It is a truism of Slovak literary history that the writer Svetozar Hur- 
ban Vajansky was strongly influenced by Russian literature, and in par- 
ticular by Turgenev.' Hurban Vajansky stands in that nineteenth-cen- 
tury Slovak ideological tradition which turned its back on the West, and 
specifically on the Czechs, and sought instead to find an ideological base 
in Russian culture and Russian literature. 

This paper is intended to explore the question of the extent of Hur- 
ban Vajansky’s dependence on Turgenev and to venture an explana- 
tion of why Turgenev’s legacy was a suitable basis for Vajansky’s 
writings. I will analyze Vajansky’s most famous and probably his greatest 
novel, Sucha ratolest’ (The Dry Branch, 1884), as well as several of his 
country sketches from the collection Na BaSndarovom kopci a iné érty 
(On BaSnarov Hill and Other Sketches, 1880-1883). 

At first sight it would seem that Turgenev would have had very 
little to offer the Slovak writer. Vajansky was an aggressive, determined 
and zealous fighter in the Slovak national cause, himself without hesi- 
tation and without the intellectual reservations so typical of Turgenev’s 
heroes. The theme of nationalism is weak in Russian Literature, partly 
because writers did not identify themselves with the Russian tsarist 
regime, partly because Russian nationalism and national independence 
could be taken for granted. The same thing is true, of course, for Eng- 
lish, American, or French literature, in which nationalist and patriotic 
themes are normally weak, and in which anti-nationalist writers are even 
known (Céline, Mailer, etc.). But in Russian literature the theme of 
nationalism is almost pathologically weakened; the reasons for this 
phenomenon must be sought in Russia’s unique spiritual and ideological 
development. The ambivalence of Turgenev’s heroes would likewise seem 
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to offer little to Vajansky, who was in part seeking to create prototypes 
for national leadership. The search for a leader is a Turgenevan theme, 
of course, but in Turgenev would-be leader after leader goes down to 
defeat: Rudin, Lavreckij, Insarov, Bazarov, NeZdanov. I will return 
to these points presently, but first let us look at Vajansky’s novel, Sucha 
ratolest’. 

The hero of the novel is Stanislav Rudopol’sky, the landless heir 
of an ancient noble family of landowners. Stanislav’s father, impover- 
ished, had turned from the ancient noble ways to follow a middle-class 
existence as a government official. Through industry and sobriety he 
accumulated a considerable fortune, which he left to his son Stanislav, 
a young man with artistic inclinations and talents and now endowed 
with enough wealth to cultivate these. He returns home to dwell in his 
ancestral mansion in the provincial town of Rudopolie. Here he vacillates 
between two women: one the wife of his best friend and the model for 
a great spiritualized portrait he is painting which may vaguely symbolize 
the Slovak people and its aspirations; the other, a flirtatious widow. The 
novel finally resolves the conflict by transmitting his affection for his 
friend’s wife into spiritual love and artistic creativity, thus leaving him 
to the widow, who turns out, in spite of her initial capriciousness, to 
be fully worthy of him. At first Stanislav is indifferent to the Slovak na- 
tional cause, which he regards as a historical blind alley, but he is ulti- 
mately brought through his friendship with Slovak patriots to a true sense 
of the value and significance of that cause. Thus he becomes what must 
have been a historical rarity: a zeman (squire) who is pro-Slovak and 
anti-Magyar. But we must remember that he is landless and that he 
belongs essentially to the middle class rather than to the gentry: in this 
Vajansky seems to be saying that the future hope of Slovakia lay in the 
middle-class intelligentsia and in the towns. Stanislav fights a duel with 
the local leader of the Magyar nationalist party: this is purely symbolic; 
in the duel he is nearly killed but also succeeds in wounding his an- 
tagonist. Finally he is nursed back to health by the widow, and the novel 
ends with an optimistic, up-beat conclusion. 

The title phrase, ‘‘Sucha ratolest’,’’ ‘‘dry branch,’’ is applied to 
Stanislav, both by other characters and by himself. It implies his root- 
lessness and purposelessness, qualities which he feels strongly; at the 
end of the novel he would seem, however, to have transcended these 
qualities. Still, the novel has usually been taken as an evidence that the 
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zemans had nothing to contribute to the Slovak nationalist cause (just 
as the Russian critic Dobroljubov took the novel Oblomov as a con- 
crete evidence that the Russian gentry could not supply national leader- 
ship). The point remains ambiguous, and we must note here that this 
kind of ambiguity is quite typical of Turgenev’s heroes. Rudin talks like 
a leader but is incapable of acting; Lavreckij too talks nobly but never 
acts; Insarov is killed off before he has an opportunity to lead; Bazarov 
is a born leader but has no cause to lead, and he too is killed off to make 
doubly certain that the revolution will not come in his time. Just so 
Stanislav, or Stano as the author usually calls him, has a personal spiritual 
development which is said to be fruitful, but that development seems 
to imply only fruitlessness for the national cause: the true Slovak patriots 
and leaders in the novel are Stano’s friends and not Stano. The point 
is further obscured in Vajansky’s romantic treatment of Stano as a 
painter: his activity is entirely idealized and spiritualized as artistic crea- 
tion. We can read this as symbolic, but still the novel is too realistic 
(it contains an entire chapter describing an election, for instance), to 
permit us really to identify Stano’s art as a symbol of the national struggle. 

Indeed, there is much in Stano which we could identify as 
“‘superfluity,’’ in the Russian tradition of the lisnij Celovek or superfluous 
man. Essentially good, Stano is also fruitless and without purpose. He 
vacillates in his love life. He almost gets killed in a duel. Only his art 
enables him to transcend JiSnost’ or superfluity. 

But is Vajansky’s novel really so dependent on Turgenev as the 
critics have thought? Some general features do seem to resemble 
Turgenev: the treatment of landscape (though Vajansky’s countryside 
is brighter and less somber than Turgenev’s); the theme of a stranger 
returning home to the country to live there (Lavreckij, Bazarov); the 
theme of superfluity and the ambiguity in its treatment; last perhaps, 
the theme of art, though actually it is not so typical of Turgenev as we 
might have supposed. 

Finally Vajansky, most unfortunately, ended his novel with a vir- 
tual paraphase of the ending of Turgenev’s Fathers and Children: the 
description of the cemetery in which Bazarov rests (in Sucha ratolest’ 
the dead woman is Anna, one of the novel’s three heroines). 

But in fact Vajansky was not really very dependent on Turgenev. 
Before discussing the novel’s independence, however, we should attend 
to several aspects that recall Pushkin rather than Turgenev. First, the 
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trait of superfluity is as typical for Pushkin as it is for Turgenev, though 
in Pushkin it is depicted with considerably less ambiguity. The theme 
of art is also Pushkinian, though it must be said that Pushkin does not 
romanticize it the way Turgenev and Vajansky do. 

Several motifs involving Stano and the young orphan girl Anna 
recall Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin. As in Onegin, a cultivated stranger 
comes to dwell in the countryside and makes a strong impression on 
a rather naive native girl. As in Onegin, the girl’s naiveté is brought 
out through the fact that she lacks discrimination in her choice of reading 
matter; specifically, the use of a library and books to assess character 
recalls Pushkin, though he used these for Onegin himself, for the hero, 
not the heroine. There is a scene in which Anna, unable to sleep, gazes 
at the moon, as Tatyana does in Pushkin’s novel in verse. Finally, the 
duel in Vajansky’s novel is somewhat closer to the duel in Onegin than 
it is to Bazarov’s duel with Pavel Kirsanov. 

But even in these details Vajansky shows great independence. Anna 
is impressed by Stano, but in the end she realizes his weakness and am- 
bivalence and is repelled by him, and the great bulk of Vajansky’s novel 
is independent both of Pushkin and Turgenev. 

If we look first of all at the novel’s structure, we are impressed — 
almost staggered — by Vajansky’s originality. He shows a freedom of 
construction that is truly amazing: without transitions he moves from 
scene to scene, character to character, episode to episode. Events occur 
for which we are totally unprepared. Compared with Turgenev, or Push- 
kin, his structure seems wild, formless, artless. These writers organize 
their material into tight structural units which themselves have begin- 
nings, middles and endings. They operate with a restricted group of 
characters in the late stages of their works. Vajansky can introduce a 
new character anywhere or at any time he wishes, nor does he feel an 
obligation to carry all his characters — even the important ones — right 
down to the novel’s end. 

It would not be correct to say that Vajansky’s novel is plotless — 
it has a plot which, if less in scope than that of Pushkin’s Onegin — 
could probably be compared with Turgenev’s Smoke, or even Rudin. 
But in a certain sense, nothing happens in Vajansky’s novel with but 
one exception: symbolic events occur. Stano transcends his attraction 
to his friend’s wife. He fights a duel. The orphan Anna goes blind and 
dies. To attempt a more precise definition: the realistic side of Vajan- 
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sky’s novel lacks a plot structure. 

A second kind of event can occur which is radically unTurgenevan: 
this is the action of social groups: tavern brawls, demonstrations, elec- 
tions held under conditions of corruption. There is a far deeper sense 
of society in Vajansky’s fiction than in either Pushkin or Turgenev, and 
in this he was more of a realist. Presumably he had undergone the in- 
fluence of positivist philosophy, which turned its attention to society and 
created the new science of sociology. Vajansky’s ‘‘formlessness’’ would 
hardly have appealed to cultivated nineteenth-century readers. They 
would have preferred the powerful sense of form of a Pushkin, or the 
delicate understatement of a Turgenev. But to our times Vajansky’s im- 
patience with the constraints of form seems original and refreshing. 

It has often been said that Vajansky depicted a Slovak society that 
never existed, that is idealized. Yet in Sucha ratolest’ that Slovak so- 
ciety hardly appears as idealized: it is drunken, given to brawling, easily 
corrupted by bribes and drink. What Vajansky seems to intend here 
is a kind of dialectic opposition: ideal leaders will lead the people, brutaliz- 
ed by the Magyar oppression, to liberty. It is insufficient to say, then, 
that Vajansky idealized Slovak society: in fact he gives us invaluable 
glimpses of life in a small Slovak country town of the day. The chapter 
depicting the elections is a masterly portrait that recalls, in its sordidness 
and detail, an American election of the nineteenth or even twentieth 
century. Drink, arbitrary challenges to the voters, repeat voting — the 
familiar techniques of election control are all vividly described. Thus 
Vajansky’s novel vacillates ambiguously between realism and idealism. 
But the ambiguity is artistically fruitful and creative. 

In the years 1880-1883 Vajansky published a few sketches of peas- 
ant and country life. These sketches, republished later in collected form 
under the title of Na BaSnarovom kopci a iné érty (On BaSnarov Hill 
and Other Sketches), are among his strongest and most original works, 
and it can only be regretted that he did not produce more examples of 
the genre. 

The form of Vajansky’s sketch derives, of course, from Turgenev, 
whose Sportsman's Sketches, published in 1852, are perhaps that writer’s 
strongest work. Like Turgenev, Vajansky sets his sketches in the coun- 
tryside, and they display a strongly imagistic trend in the depiction both 
of landscape and the peasant characters who populate it. In the sketches 
of both writers a narrator appears as a perceiver, and the distance be- 
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tween his perceiving eye and the peasants he views creates a subtle irony, 
one that does not, however, undercut the warm lyricism of the style and 
manner. Turgenev’s narrator is a gentleman proprietor and hunter; Va- 
jansky’s is (presumably) a middle-class intellectual turning his atten- 
tion to the life of the Slovak peasantry. The ideological point of this is 
never made specific, but it was patently implicit in the political logic 
of the times: the Slovak intellectuals were waiting for the dawn of poli- 
tical consciousness among the peasantry. 

In the first of these sketches, ‘‘On BaSnarov Hill,’’ the ideological 
moment is most incisive, though its intrusiveness detracts from the sketch 
artistically. A peasant mother and her younger son lament the cruelty 
of the elder son who has cast the widowed mother out without provision 
for support. In her conversation she turns to attack Slovak officials, whom 
as a peasant she distrusts. Vajansky, overhearing her, interrupts to de- 
fend those officials who are Slovak nationalists. But the distinction is 
lost on the old woman, who has little political or national conscious- 
ness. She simply turns her back on his appeal. 

This argument is of course quite un-Turgenevan; Turgenev the 
hunter may speak to the peasants, but he does not harrangue them; in- 
deed, Turgenev is a master of understatement and this quality Vajan- 
sky was perhaps unable to assimilate, as we have already seen in the 
case of Sucha ratolest’. 

But Vajansky is capable of creating images as powerful and mov- 
ing as those of Turgenev. Perhaps the finest of his sketches is the one 
called ‘‘Hlasnik’’ (The Night Watchman): a moving imagistic portrayal 
of a peasant watchman’s rounds at night, intertwined with his service 
to a dead man for whom he digs a grave and whose body he later visits. 
With vivid depiction of both the movement of the watchman’s rounds 
and his calls through the night on his horn, the piece is a masterpiece 
of mood imagery that recalls the finest sketches of Turgenev such as 
‘The Singers’’ or ‘‘Bezin Meadow,”’ but does not imitate them except 
in the most general way. 

In fact, none of Vajansky’s individual sketches recalls any specific 
sketch by Turgenev. Vajansky’s landscape is too different, and Slovak 
society too distinct. Vajansky has perfectly adapted the Turgenevan 
sketch and used it in the cause of Slovak literature and Slovak ideology. 

We are now in a better position to answer the question we posed 
at the outset: what quaiities in Turgenev appealed to Vajansky and per- 
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suaded him to use elements taken from Turgenev’s work? The ques- 
tion should be asked in the light of the almost total difference we have 
found between the two writers, in personality, artistic temperament, 
psychology of character creation and development, optimism and 
pessimism, artistic structure. 

Still, there was something in Turgenev’s work, whether Vajansky 
realized it consciously or not, which Vajansky found of creative use. 
I suggest that this was that very ambiguity of treatment of ideological 
heroes by Turgenev which attracted Vajansky to his work. This in spite 
of Vajansky’s much greater aggressiveness, his nationalism, his greater 
optimism. For the fact was that the Slovak cause was going nowhere 
in the 1880’s. Though it might well have been that eventually it would 
go somewhere, it seemed bogged down — and this is the view Vajan- 
sky embodies in Sucha ratolest’ in his chapter on the elections. Hence 
it was necessary to create characters who were ‘‘superfluous,’’ who could 
achieve nothing in the present, yet characters capable of success, at least 
in an idealized dimension projected into the future. Turgenev had done 
the same thing: Bazarov is a born leader capable of reforming Russia, 
yet he is a leader without real followers and he comes at a time that 
is premature. 

The other common feature between Turgenev’s writings and those 
of Vajansky is that of a passive human mass, the peasantry, needing 
to be awakened and educated. This is perhaps the only point where 
Turgenev’s ideology acquires a nationalist tinge: Russia’s peasantry holds 
her back, prevents her proper development: hence, it is necessary to 
educate the peasantry. In Vajansky the peasantry, and to some extent 
the town masses, play a similar role. It is necessary to win these masses 
over if the Slovak cause is to succeed. 

Following their leader Ludovit Stir, the Slovak patriots turned to 
Russia because they perceived the West, including the Czechs, as deca- 
dent. They were influenced in this by Herder’s prophecy of the future 
greatness of the Slavs, a prophecy Herder had specially made for the 
Eastern Slavs on the basis of his stay in Riga. Stér also noted that the 
closeness of kinship and family ties, so important to the Slovaks, was 
duplicated among the Eastern Slavs but not among the Czechs.’ This 
began a Slovak turn toward Russia and Russian culture that was bene- 
ficial for the development of the nascent Slovak literature, if it was prob- 
ably harmful to the development of the Slovak national ideology. 
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It is perhaps ironic that, motivated by considerations such as warmth 
of emotionality and closeness of kinship ties, Vajansky should have turned 
to writers like Pushkin and Turgenev, who, among Russians, were to 
be regarded as Westerners. Curiously, the Slovak leaders hardly knew 
the Russian Slavophiles, and their influence was perceptible only later. 
Yet, clearly the Slovak writers were seeking something they could use, 
and the precise source was not important. It is remarkable that when 
artists such as Edouard Manet or Vincent van Gogh or Mary Cassat 
turned to Japanese art for inspiration, they found woodblock prints of 
grimacing actors and simpering courtesans, rather than the infinitely 
more subtle and more sophisticated art of such Japanese schools as the 
Rimpa or Shijo schools. Yet apparently Manet, Van Gogh, or Mary 
Cassat knew what they were looking for, and they rejected what they 
could not use; thus they succeeded in making that Japanese influence 
fruitful and not pernicious. In a similar way, Turgenev was a writer 
in many ways not congenial to Vajansky. But Vajansky had his own 
individuality and was a great enough artist to take from Turgenev what 
he needed. And he incorporated that something into his own distinct art. 


NOTES 
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The Slovak Fairytale Tradition 
and J.R.R. Tolkien’s 
‘‘Eucatastrophe” in the 
Realistic Stories of 
Martin KukuCéin 


Norma L. Rudinsky 


Although Martin Kukuéin is primarily and consciously a realistic 
author, there are noticeable remnants of the fairytale tradition in his 
short stories about Slovak village life. This is not surprising as fairytales 
were still very popular among the Slovak public that Kukucin wanted 
to reach in 1880-1900; Slovak folk literature in general and fairytales 
in particular remained an active part of Slovak cultural life and were 
universally very popular much later than in most other European coun- 
tries. The unusually long-lasting oral tradition and the scarcity of writ- 
ten literature in Slovak until the 18th century made the Slovaks cling 
to their fairytales as vital evidence of their ancient national existence, 
since this folk literature had not been appropriated by the ruling Magyar 
or German cultures, nor even by the Czech culture of Bohemia and 
Moravia. This is the atmosphere in which Slovak literary realism began, 
and, of course, prose village realism essentially began with Kukuéin. 

It appears that, consciously and probably unconsciously, Kuku¢in 
kept some of the fairytale elements that were familiar and ‘‘natural’’ 
to the common readers he wanted to reach, even though he did not pic- 
ture the knights, princesses, and witches of traditional tales, but instead 
the farmer, the hired hand, and the mayor of the real Slovak village 
in 1880-1894. Numerous elements of folklore, superstition, and tradi- 
tional folk customs have been cited in Kuku¢in’s early stories.' Besides 
these incidental similarities to folk literature, many of Kuku¢in’s cen- 
tral plots suggest the fairytale in one critical respect: they usually have 
a happy ending. This similarity is Kuku¢in’s most important relation 
to the fairytale tradition of his time, and the only relation that I shall 
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take up here. 

Kuku¢in’s usual happy ending may come suddenly and without 
much preparation, and certainly it is not typical for a realist author. 
In fact, his forced happy endings are a puzzle in Kukuéin’s work and 
constitute a problem for the critic to explain. I reject the idea that he 
was too careless or unskillful to write otherwise, or that he was simply 
following the tradition of his time, as he was too innovative for that. 
I think Kukudéin chose to end his stories this way, so the question is why 
did he force a happy ending from material that could more naturally 
be sad? The result sometimes seems sentimental, but it is not the sen- 
timentalism of Thomas Hardy or Charles Dickens, who ‘‘milk’’ a sad 
scene. Kukuéin never milks a sad scene. In fact, he has few such scenes, 
or he ends them happily after all. Many critics have commented upon 
this fact: Kuku¢in seldom shows a character suffering very long; he kills 
off very few characters; he never shows evil triumphing; he seldom shows 
a merely moral victory in an otherwise defeated character. Although 
there are a few exceptions and some of his most ironic stories are am- 
bivalent, Kukuéin, as Alexander MatuSka has said, ‘‘sees evil but doesn’t 
point a finger at it.’’? For this reason, I think, Kukuéin was for a long 
time regarded as only a comic writer, despite the fact that his themes 
are often very serious. 

The happy ending in Kukuéin’s work has been analyzed by the 
perceptive Bratislava critic Oskar Cepan partly in Freudian terms of 
infantile repression of conflicting motives: ‘‘Kukuéin ‘represses’ con- 
flicting motives and ‘transfers’ them to the infantile-archaic environ- 
ment of the ‘family nest.’ ’’* Not being a Freudian I think Cepan’s ex- 
planation covers only part of the ground, and I am instead inclined to 
explain Kuku¢in’s happy endings in terms of his conscious beliefs as 
well as the unconscious desire for harmony and peace which Cepan writes 
of. The clearest and most obvious belief of Kukuéin, of course, was his 
Christian faith. Particularly the critics Stanislav Me¢iar and Cyril Potoéek 
have emphasized the Christian themes of Kuku¢in’s work, ranging from 
early stories such as Dve cesty, Vianoéné oblatky, and Zo stupria na 
stuperi to the last novels, especially Mat’ vola.* So, the second part of 
my thesis here is that Kuku¢in’s fairytale-like happy ending, besides 
reflecting the then-current Slovak interest in fairytales, also reflects 
Kuku¢in’s own Christian optimism. 

To explain and support this thesis, I should like to use the concept 
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of ‘‘eucatastrophe’’ that was developed by the English author J.R.R. 
Tolkien, the leading 20th-century creator of medieval fairytales, in his 
Andrew Lang lecture and essay ‘‘On Fairy-stories.’’ For Tolkien, much 
of the appeal of fairytales lies in the Escape they provide, and he defends 
such escapism not as the ‘‘Flight of the Deserter’’ but as the ‘‘Escape 
of the Prisoner,’’ or the consolation of escaping imaginatively from the 
inevitable pains and evils of life.” The greatest consolation in fairytales 
is that of the Happy Ending, for which Tolkien made up the word 
‘‘eucatastrophe’’: ‘‘the good catastrophe, the sudden joyous ‘turn’ ”’ 
of the plot in contrast to the ‘‘dyscatastrophe of sorrow and failure.’ 
The eucatastrophe, Tolkien says, ‘‘denies universal final defeat’’ and 
is the ‘‘evangelium’”’ (pp. 85-86). The religious suggestion of this word 
‘“evangelium’’ is made explicit when Tolkien says the joy of the happy 
ending can ‘‘be explained as a sudden glimpse of the underlying reality 
or truth’’ of human life; the Eucatastrophe of a story is like the Resur- 
rection in Christian history, and the Resurrection of Christ is the 
eucatastrophe of real life (p. 88). This is, very briefly, the theory of 
fairytales that governed Tolkien’s creation of his famous books The Hob- 
bit and The Lord of the Rings. 

The ‘‘Consolation’’ of a happy ending was apparently needed per- 
sonally by Tolkien, whose fervent Catholicism was strongly tinged by 
Jansenism with its scrupulosity and depression. His biographer Hum- 
phrey Carpenter cites Tolkien’s unpublished diary as evidence that he 
‘‘was capable of bouts of profound despair,’’*® and says he ‘‘took an al- 
most tragic view of himself as a weak man — which was another cause 
of his deep troughs of pessimism.’’’ There is no indication of Jansenism 
in Kukuéin’s Christianity, during either his Lutheran or his Roman 
Catholic period; in fact, the Jansenist heresy seems to have been more 
of a French, Irish, and English phenomenon than a Slavic one. But there 
is ample evidence that Kuku¢in too suffered at times from severe depres- 
sion. As Stefan Kréméry wrote of him, 


> 


The objectivity of Kukuéin’s art is deliberate. He penetrated 
with that sight of his into things and people so that he would 
not fall into that internal sadness of his. He laughed so that 
he would not weep. . . . There are things in life that just can- 
not be explained. Such are the roots of Kukuéin’s pessimism. 
Did it come from his feeling of sadness as a transplanted plant? 
Did it come intellectually from his study? Philosophically, 
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Dostoevsky and Tolstoy reached most deeply into his soul. 
But his pessimism, even in its origins, has the stamp of the 
pessimism of great souls. It colors them as the dark side of 
their heroism.* 


Scarcely recognized by the reading public of Kukuéin’s time, this 
underlying pessimism and almost inadvertent sadness are more easily 
recognizable today. As Oskar Cepan says, 


Kukuéin’s ‘realism’ today shows itself from a different side, 
and appears in a different light. It has unexpected lines. . . . 
More and more, we are today intrigued by his ‘hidden planes,’ 
his difficult-to-understand subtext, especially his risky balance 
on the ceaselessly vibrating metonymic border between epic 
assurance and dramatic doubt. Kuku¢in’s objectivity and mild 
humor conceal within themselves also the tinge of an inde- 
finable and fleeting nostalgia, which is close to the most tragic 
chord known then to Slovak literature.* 


Thus, Kukuéin too, like Tolkien, may have personally needed the solace 
and consolation of the happy ending in his own creative life. 

‘‘Eucatastrophe,’’ however, is not just a matter of personal need 
and satisfaction. Tolkien refers also to the social value of such consola- 
tion in the modern world of pollution, alienation, wars, depressions, 
and totalitarian power, in addition to the eternal evils: 


But there are also other and more profound ‘‘escapisms’’ that 
have always appeared in fairy-tale and legend. There are other 
things more grim and terrible to fly from than the noise, 
stench, ruthlessness, and extravagance of the internal-com- 
bustion machine. There are hunger, thirst, poverty, pain, sor- 
row, injustice, death. And even when men are not facing hard 
things such as these, there are ancient limitations from which 
fairy-stories offer a sort of escape. (p. 83) 


For Kukuéin, this social benefit in the fictional representation of ulti- 
mate divine justice was probably even more important than it was for 
Tolkien, because Kuku¢in’s fiction was consciously didactic, as Tolkien’s 
was not. In fact, almost all of Slavic literary realism was didactic and 
served extra-literary functions not found in other literature because of 
the historical conditions of its origin.'® In the Slovak students’ club in 
Prague, called ‘‘Detvan,”’ there were several arguments about the mean- 
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ing of realism and the relative value of the Russian and the French 
schools. Kuku¢in preferred the Russian realists because of their educa- 
tional effect in a backward society.'' Critics agree that Kukuéfn deliber- 
ately wrote about the Slovak village for the Slovak villager in the speech 
of the Slovak villager.'’ He wrote for the purpose of raising the con- 
sciousness of the downtrodden Slovak peasant, as he himself later ex- 
plained in rejecting the hope of Elena Maréthy-Soltésova (expressed in 
her novel Proti pridu) that the Slovak gentry would finally resist 
Magyarization and begin to wake the Slovak commoners from ‘‘their 
dream of self-forgetfulness.’’ To accomplish this awakening, the writer 
should combat the passivity and despair that characterized much of 
Slovak public life at this time — just after the Matica slovenska and 
the three Slovak high schools were closed.'* There were even famines 
in Orava at this time, which Kukuéin described in Czech articles whose 
fund appeals were designed to sting the Magyar authorities into aid for 
the area.'* Certainly these were compelling reasons for Kukuéin’s quiet 
but definite didactic purpose even in his early humorous tales. 

In summary, then, I believe there were probably three forces push- 
ing Kuku¢éin to make a happy ending for his stories where one might 
expect a sadder outcome: 


1) The living tradition of the fairytale in the Slovak village of his 
time; 

2) Kukuéin’s own Christian optimism and his 
tears’’; 

3) His determination to cheer and encourage the downtrodden 
villager for whom he wrote. 


‘ 


‘smile over his 


Perhaps Kukuéin honestly could not bear to show sadness, failure, and 
injustice in his fiction when these evils were so common in the Slovak 
life of this time. 

Now I should like to support these ideas with several example stories 
about Slovak village life, all of them among Kukuf¢in’s most celebrated 
and certainly among his finest stories." 

First RySava jalovica (The Mottled Heifer, Vol. II) is an out-and- 
out comedy, and very successful — no one would ask for a sad ending 
to it! Here the happy outcome is completely in keeping with the comic 
plot and style; the goodnatured drunkard Adam Krt is a charming 
caricature and the plot is an allegory so that Krt’s sudden reform and 
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consequent wealth are eminently suitable to the story. Krt is a classic 
underdog hero — small, ridiculed, but clever in his own way; his trips 
to the fair and then to find the lost heifer are a quest from which he 
returns victorious to everyone’s amazement. The subsidiary anecdotes, 
about the mayor’s troubles with the broken hand on the town clock, 
the feud between Krt and his neighbor Trnka over a nanny goat and 
a rooster, and the dog with its head caught in a churn, are pure farce 
and their tone supports the comic victory of Krt. No wonder it was 
Kukuéin’s most popular story, and people asked for ‘‘more about Krt.’’'® 

The second example, Neprebudeny (Vol. II) is equally successful, 
but in the opposite way. The title Neprebudeny means ‘‘The Unawak- 
ened’’ in the masculine singular, and by writing of a young man who 
is mentally retarded Kuku¢in invokes the tradition of the ‘‘holy idiot.”’ 
This story is unique among his work in being truly tragic, and each of 
the characters is scarred by the gooseherd’s discovery of the deception 
practiced upon him by the village belle and her family, then his subse- 
quent death in the fire that ends the wedding feast. There is foreboding 
irony throughout the story in the pun on the words husar as ‘‘gooseherd’”’ 
and husdr as ‘‘cavalryman,’’ and this foreshadowing is fulfilled when 
the husar is killed trying to save a mere goose and her goslings in a burn- 
ing barn. The story is really an anti-fairytale in which Kuku¢in explicitly 
rejects the conventional romance. The gooseherd dreams of a princess 
in a castle, then awakens to the teasing of the village belle who amuses 
herself by letting him think she will marry him. This contrast between 
fairyland and real life is developed throughout the story. Neprebudeny 
is the closest of Kukuéin’s stories to the French naturalism of, for ex- 
ample, Emile Zola, and it may have been an experiment on Kukuéin’s 
part, to imitate Zola. If it was an experiment, it was one Kuku¢in did 
not care to repeat, and later (in 1925) he wrote to a friend that he saw 
‘‘nothing special’’ in Neprebudeny."’ 

Another truly tragic story is Drotarove Vianoce (The Tinker’s 
Christmas, Vol. III), which dramatizes an incident in the Magyar 
government’s actual campaign to assign Slovak children to Magyar farm 
families in southern Hungary, changing their names and preventing their 
return to Slovak areas. Theoretically all were orphans, but not in real- 
ity, and this story shows a family’s failure to find their son. However, 
Kukuéin published this story only in Czech in Bohemia; thus it was not 
one of his stories for the general Slovak reader, in part because it would 
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have been dangerous to print it in Hungary. Also, it was not included 
in his collected works published in the new Czechoslovakia. 

Several important stories have ironic, even ambivalent endings, such 
as Ked’ bacik z Chochol’ova umrie (When My Uncle from Chocholov 
Passes Away, Vol. IV), which shows the corruptive influence of an 
impoverished gentleman’s great expectations of inheritance. Also, some 
stories have well-worked out happy endings to a spiritual conflict, such 
as an old woman’s effort to understand and accept the fact that her 
neighbor’s only son reached manhood and a happy wedding while her 
own only son had died as a young man, in Dve cesty (Two paths, Vol. 
V). Another example is seen in the attempt of a young school-teacher 
to comprehend his vocation as willing servant to the community but 
not subservient to any individual, when he was expected to bake the 
traditional wafers for the whole village, in Vianoéné oblatky (Christ- 
mas Wafers, Vol. IV). The story Zo stupria na stuperi (Going Down 
Step by Step, Vol. V) also shows a spiritual victory but it is only briefly 
narrated, not dramatized, and the man’s happiness in poverty is only 
asserted, not presented. These effective happy endings, however, are 
uncommon. 

The story that best illustrates my point that Kukuéin chose to force 
a happy ending where he could more naturally have had a sadder end, 
is Dies irae . . . (The Day of Wrath, Vol. V). It is a very successful 
story, which Bratislava critic Julius Noge calls one of the finest in Slovak 
literature.'* Dies irae is the account of a cholera epidemic, yet not one 
of the main characters dies. It is also the account of a spendthrift mayor 
who has abandoned his first love when she was expecting his child in 
order to marry someone else for money, yet he is punished only in his 
own view of himself. It is also the account of a miserly father whose 
selfishness drives out both his sons before he loses his fortune to thieves 
and cheating partners, yet he is able to win back one and perhaps both 
of his sons. The two characters, the mayor and the miser, reverberate 
with irony, and Kuku¢in makes clear their moral imperfections, yet at 
the end he allows them all to live happily ever after. The abandoned 
woman loses her bitterness and her desire for revenge when she sees 
the mayor’s chagrin (it is not true humility), and the young lovers are 
not separated by cholera, nor by the miserly father. The last sentence 
is ‘‘Now finally at the richtar’s house there was peace, both the exter- 
nal kind and, above all, the peace that no one can take away”’ (p. 371). 
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The story succeeds, but I think it would have been even more moving 
if it had not ended so well. 

A clear contrast to Kuku¢in’s optimism is seen in the work of Bozena 
Slanéikova, pseudonym Timrava (1867-1951), whose long story 
Tapdkovci (The Tapak Clan, 1914) shows a family’s stubborn, 
unimaginative adherence to repressive old customs and its ill-tempered 
resistance to the effort of a young bride to revamp the household. There 
is very little liberating humor and there is a much grimmer irony than 
Kukuféin’s irony would have been in the ‘‘happy’’ ending whereby the 
bride gets a new house and the rest of the Tapak clan can stay contentedly 
crowded together in the old homestead.'* Several factors must have caused 
this difference between Kuku¢éin and Timrava. One would be the de- 
velopment of their personalities, of course, but also there are philosophic 
contrasts. For example, the so-called ‘‘Tolstoyan’’ emphasis in Kuku¢in’s 
Christianity is not present in Timrava; in fact, Christian themes are 
less noticeable in Timrava’s work, and incipient feminist themes are 
present. But the shift in satiric tone also comes from the historical de- 
velopment of ‘‘critical’’ realism out of classical realism, and, I believe, 
from the decreased popularity of fairytales and other folk literary forms 
as the Slovak educational level rose and industrialization spread during 
the 20th century. 

Kuku¢in was obviously aware of his tendency to gloss over some 
of the problems of real life because he wrote of it in a story published 
the year before Dies irae. In Po deviatich rokoch (After Nine Years, 
Vol. V), he has one of his romantic heroines return and accuse him (as 
the author) of abandoning her after the wedding by not writing another 
story about the conflicts that occur within marriage. But KukuC¢in allows 
himself to answer his heroine with the easy excuse that readers like ro- 
mantic plots about young love, not domestic conflicts; thus, he does not 
actually face the problem. However, later (1903) he may have tried to 
work out this problem in his novel Dom v strani (House on the Hillside), 
which is about exactly that same subject: the conflicts that would come 
if the wealthy landowner’s son Niko were to marry the simple peasant’s 
daughter Katica, since they are unsuited by their different upbringing 
and education as well as by their different dispositions.”° The novel is 
not a Cinderella story, because Kukuéin is clearly on the non-romantic 
side of class distinctions and gives no fairytale ending to this novel. It 
is worth noting, however, that even in this novel Kukuéin does not ac- 
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tually show domestic conflicts resulting from an unsuitable marriage, 
because he prevents the marriage from occurring. With Dom v strani, 
however, I am out of stories into novels, and Kuku¢in was no longer 
writing in the fairytale tradition. 

Kukuéin wrote little of the origins of his work, saying only that he 
had learned to write from hearing and admiring the speech of the Slovak 
villagers in Jasenova.*' As he nowhere gave his theory of literature, it 
is only psychological speculation that his interior motivation was similar 
to Tolkien’s. Also, there can be no question of influence between Kuku¢in 
and Tolkien, because of differences in time and in language. Nor was 
Tolkien’s specifically Christian theory of fairytales anticipated in Slovak 
discussions of ‘‘fantastické rozpravky,’’ to my knowledge. Yet the 
similarity is not really surprising with two writers whose Christian world 
view is impressed throughout their work. Tolkien’s conception of fairy- 
tales is a variation of the classic aesthetic theory that literature repre- 
sents the underlying reality of human life, with or without the ‘‘realistic’’ 
detail of the surface phenomena. Unfortunately, this same theory also 
covers the desire of many third-rate writers, including both the 
melodramatist and the socialist realist, to directly illustrate a clear moral 
ideal by rewarding goodness and punishing evil; so whenever the didactic 
desire to teach and to reform becomes stronger than the artistic desire 
to reveal and to express, a weakened literary effect becomes apparent. 
In some of Kukuféin’s stories, the result (as already stated), is a more 
or less sudden wrenching of a potential ‘‘dyscatastrophe’’ 
‘“eucatastrophe.’’ The ultimate cause of this wrench, besides whatever 
internal motivation lay in Kuku¢in’s creative personality, probably has 
to be seen in the very harsh social and political structures of late 19th 
century Hungary. These unjust conditions stimulated and even forced 
KukuZin to picture realistically (for the first time in Slovak prose) the 
life of the common villager, but they also stimulated and forced him 
to soften his realism with a happy ending. In this way, he would not 
overwhelm the downtrodden villagers (or the disheartened Slovak in- 
tellectuals) with a full picture of their truly discouraging lot but would 
instead encourage them and awaken them from their ‘‘drama of self-for- 
getfulness.’’ Thus, we see 1) another illustration of the general truth 
that literature results from the conjuncture of a particular writer with 
the intellectual conditions and the social audience of his time, and 
2) another example of the fact that earlier Slovak culture must be ana- 
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lyzed and evaluated in relation to the severe limitations impressed upon 
it by the historical conditions of Hungary. Despite the weak endings 
of many of KukuC¢in’s stories, he achieved a striking synthesis of both 
‘‘seeing the evil’’ and expressing his deliberate Christian optimism; his 
synthesis remains as witness to a very difficult yet promising period in 
Slovak literary history. 

It should also serve as a reminder that wherever fairytales are a 
serious part of a culture, they must also be taken seriously by literary 
critics. In fact, fairytales may have played a hidden and unusual role 
in Slovak literature simply because of the historical conditions referred 
to already. For example, Alexander MatuSka suggests that the modern 
novelist Jozef Ciger Hronsky was influenced by fairytales with ‘‘their 
natural and also unnatural atmosphere, their shifting border between 
the real and the the unreal.’’” Under this influence, Hronsky developed 


his unique blend of observation and realism with poetry and 
lyricism — a realism which stops beside detail but does not 
stop at detail, a realism to which neither the miraculous nor 
the grotesque is foreign; and a poetry which magically fasci- 
nates us by its everyday subject and pulls us toward deeper 
ideas, to the meaning of existence.” 


Probably the greatest novelist in Slovak, Hronsky is at once one of the 
most Slovak of writers and one of the most worldly and cosmopolitan 
in technique and style. It is ironic and revealing of the historical specifics 
of Slovak literature that fairytales were apparently among the forces that 
led Hronsky to the techniques that relate his work to European 
naturalism, expressionism, and surrealism, to Proust, Joyce, Kafka, and 
Musil.** Such a force cannot be neglected in any period. 
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KukuGin’s Village Stories 
and Shukshin’s 
“Snowball Berry-Red”’ 
Gerald J. Sabo 


The topic of this article stems from an experience I had in Slovakia 
some years ago attending a showing of Vasily Shukshin’s film Kalina 
Krasnaja (Snowball Berry-Red), which is based on his story of the same 
name. The showing, indeed every showing of the movie, was sold out. 
When I attended, the audience was predominantly university students, 
and I wondered what values and perspectives from this contemporary 
Russian story in a rural setting resonated with this mostly young and 
urban Slovak audience. Why were they captivated by the story of an 
ex-convict who struggles to find a place in peasant, rural society only 
to be killed by his former gang just as he is finding peace of soul? In 
deciding, then, on a topic for the panel on the village in Slovak litera- 
ture, I chose to compare country living in Shukshin as expressed in the 
story and film ‘‘Snowball Berry-Red’’' with several village stories by 
Martin Kuku¢in: a contemporary Russian author, indeed a prominent 
writer in the “‘rural or village prose’’ genre, and a Slovak writer of the 
late nineteenth-early twentieth century, whose positive evaluation of the 
Slovak village as the best repository of ethnic and human values is well 
known. From Kukuéin’s corpus, I have chosen three stories.’ 
Neprebudeny (The Unawakened Boy), published in 1886, is considered 
‘‘the paramount work of the years 1884-86.’’* Dies irae, Latin for ‘‘Day 
of Wrath,’’* published some seven years after Neprebudeny, is seen as 
belonging to ‘‘the best Slovak stories of all,’’* as ‘‘indisputably the summit 
of Kukuéin’s creative work in the story genre.’’* And finally, Na obec- 
nom salasi (At the Community Sheepfold), published just shortly after 
Neprebudeny in 1886, can be considered Kuku¢in’s paean to Slovak 
village and sala§ or mountain-shepherding life.’ 

In the story “‘At the Community Sheepfold,’’ the narrator, in ef- 
fect Kukuéin’s persona, is an urban adult who is reminiscing about an 
especially memorable boyhood visit to a village and sala§. From the begin- 
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ning of the story, the narrator shows a definite Slovak ethnic conscious- 
ness. He insists that the village of his memorable visit will always be 
known as Topol’any, the Slovak name for it, rather than Topolan, the 
Magyar designation for his beloved village. The narrator’s description 
of Topol'any’s location conveys the natural, distinctive beauty of the 
village, so close to nature and as though protected by nature against 
any encroachments from outside the village environs. Even though the 
boy’s father is a confirmed city dweller, his godfather is the richtar (village 
mayor) of Topol’any. Like his father, the boy is and will be urban, but 
through visits to the village of his godfather — someone who is a father 
to him in spirit and religion — he nurtures a spiritual relationship to 
village life. His parents may be very intent on his becoming someone 
through education in the city, yet ironically success in his formal studies 
gives him an opportunity to deepen his knowledge precisely in that area 
from which his parents try to keep him isolated: village life. Because 
of a good academic report, the parents accede to their son’s wish to visit 
his godfather, the richtar of Topolany. It is this visit that will prove 
the most memorable and influential of all his stays. 

From the arrival of the narrator as a boy in Topol’any through the 
last sentences of the story, the reader witnesses a significant change in 
his outlook on life and self-appreciation. On his arrival, he perceives 
himself as a stranger in this rural setting. Indeed, he is too self-conscious. 
Gradually, though, as he spends time in the village and especially in 
the salas, that sense of strangeness disappears. By the end of the story, 
he has become an intiate, in a very real sense, a spiritual member of 
village and salas society. Now even nature has become an attractive and 
deeply appreciated part of his living. 

The boy readily admits that he has never been in a salas, when 
the opportunity to visit one presents itself. His visit to the sala§ and his 
actual stay in it mark the turning point in his special sojourn in Topolany. 
As he becomes more familiar with the various aspects of sala$ life and 
society, he increasingly eulogizes this way of living: 

To know all the markings, to remember every sheep: what 

kind of wool it has; where it was born, where it was bought, 

for what price, when, how old it is, how good it is for milk- 

ing, and besides all this to give it a name. These people know 

their responsibilities and their flock. It was not in vain that 

the Savior had before his eyes the example of the good 
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shepherd when he said: ‘‘I am the good shepherd and I know 
mine and mine know me.”” (III,73) 


However much he tries to play the devil’s advocate in evaluating sala 
life, his comments and reflections reveal a growing admiration for the 
salas and his desire to be very much a part of it: 


This fresh, fine-smelling air, the immediate friendly closeness 
to great nature, this free view of life, the sun’s morning rise 
and evening setting: I envied them all of this .... 

Sala’ — sala§! To remain here, to forget everything that 
I have learned ... and to learn to recognize the ancient signs 
of the sheep’s ears.... To forget also algebra ... and to study 
rather from the baéa [head-shepherd] ... the passage of large 
spheres in the heavens. (III,76) 


’ 


The aspiration of Kuku¢in’s narrator is especially for ta vol’nost 
(that freedom) of salas life, ‘‘wide and not restricted by anyone,”’ ‘‘what 
was dearest’’ to him (III, 78). His aspiration for ta vol’nost’ resonates 
with the consuming desire of Shukshin’s Egor Prokudin for volja 
(freedom). Indeed, for Shukshin in general, and for Egor in particular, 
volja is a key word.* Just as for the narrator of Kukuéin’s story, so for 
Egor of ‘‘Snowball Berry-Red,’’ freedom is associated with nature and 
rural settings. In the beginning of the story, Egor links freedom with 
spring, that time of year when nature is new, fresh, and alive: ‘‘Freedom 
and Spring! What else does a person need?’’ (208/128) There are also 
a number of scenes with the white birches when Egor is so at ease with 
himself and the natural world around him.® For instance: 


All around was an unbroken birch forest.... Egor leaned 
against a birch tree and looked around. 

“*Well, will you look at what we have here!”’ he said with 
quiet rapture. He turned toward the birch tree and stroked 
it with the palm of his hand. ‘‘Hullo, there! Ah, you look so... 
You’re like a bride. Are you waiting for your groom? Soon, 
soon he’ll come.’’ (210/131) 


And there spread out before his eyes was a birch grove: 
the entire numerous family of trees seemed to run up and greet 
him. 

““Ah, you!’’ he said. 

And he walked into the grove. 
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He strolled among the birches.... He stepped back and 
admired them from the side. 
... He felt a lot better now. (255/179) 


For the narrator of Kuku¢in’s story, the sala$ is an especially apt 
setting in which to express his desire for vol’nost’. For in Slovak history 
and culture, the salas and valasi or mountain shepherds have acquired 
a tradition of special associations. In Kukuéin’s time as even today, the 
salas and valasi connote a closeness to nature, a distinctively Slovak con- 
sciousness, and a special status of freedom and movement in a society 
more and more regimented and organized.'° 

The eventful night spent by the narrator as a boy in the sala, his 
description of the baéa, the good-natured trick played on him by the 
valasi, and finally the appropriate sharing of story, bowl, and spoon — 
all these show how deeply and irrevocably he has become a member 
of this Slovak village and salas life. Indeed, the last sentences of the story 
aptly express this as well in the readiness of the villagers to defend what 
they, like the narrator, know to be most important to their being — 
their village and salas way of life. As the narrator notes, the mackintosh 
worn by him that fateful night in the salas is always taken along by him 
on his trips to Topol’any. And the then honelnik (young shepherd), now 
the baéa, retorts to the narrator’s reminder of the former’s teasing on 
that fateful night: ‘‘Akf si pani, taki budeme i my (We’ll act just like 
the gentlemen)’’ (III, 86). 

From the story ‘‘At the Community Sheepfold,’’ the reader would 
have the impression that Slovak village life is the perfect repository of 
Slovak ethnic and human values. Yet just as Topol’any is a single village 
in the Slovak countryside, so this story is simply one expression of 
Kuku¢in’s appreciation of village society and living. Indeed, Kukuéfn’s 
awe for the village and salaé in this story does give way to a credible, 
rather realistic view of human relations in a rural setting in the stories 
““The Unawakened Boy,’’ and Dies irae. 

In Dies irae, the focus is on self, strongly accentuated by the ele- 
ment of money, material gain and possession. Indeed, Jtilius Noge con- 
tends in writing about Dies irae that money is ‘‘merely the physically 
graspable expression of the societal system that rules and permeates the 
morality, economics, psychology, and emotional relations of this era.’’'! 

From the very beginning of Dies irae, three forces course through 
the lives of the villagers of Lomnica: the cholera epidemic, money, and 
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a related concern for self. Together, these three forces drastically change 
the lives of so many in Lomnica. Indeed, the physical infection of the 
cholera epidemic seems to reflect in a way the serious infection eating 
away at the life of the village, many of whose inhabitants are focused 
on themselves and are concerned with the role of money in their lives. 
The extreme situation caused by the cholera epidemic helps to bring 
to the surface what has been for a long time an undercurrent in the lives 
of many villagers: concern for money and, relatedly, for self. 

Greed and egotism pervade the character of Sykora, the vice-richtar 
(deputy mayor) of the village, who drove his older son Jan into the army. 
Sykora’s younger son Juro is in love with Evka, the daughter of Sykora’s 
rival, the richtar Jan Zima, but Sykora’s concern for his money leads 
him to suspect — quite incorrectly — that the Zima family is luring 
Juro into marriage with Evka for the sake of Sykora’s money. Sykora, 
in effect, forces Juro to leave his family home, and even when Juro catches 
cholera, Sykora goes to the Zima house where Juro is ailing for only 
one reason: to see the richtar about some lost money. In Kukuéin’s 
characterization of Sykora, the latter is virtually the embodiment of evil. 
Even Sykora’s house is aptly described as ‘‘cold and dark,’’ suitable 
words not only for the house but for Sykora’s character (V, 342 and 362). 

Money also plays a definite role in the lives of all the other major 
characters. For them, however, unlike for Sykora, money is not an end 
in itself. Either money is used to achieve some non-materialistic end, 
or they become its suffering victims. Maslia¢ka, a former sweetheart 
of the richtar Zima, uses money to avenge herself on Zima and also his 
family. In his secret borrowings from Maslia¢ka for the sake of the village 
community, Zima jeopardizes himself as richtar but most of all his mar- 
riage and family. On hearing about her husband’s secret meetings with 
Masliatka, Zima’s wife Katrena alternately expresses jealousy of 
Masliaéka, anger at her husband, and bitter self-castigation for marry- 
ing Zima. (Still, she must have been aware that Maslia¢ka was preg- 
nant by Zima before his marriage to herself and that her own riches 
were a factor in their marriage.) A stock character — the village usurer, 
here the Jewish tavernkeeper Mojzi§ — is not depicted in the usual nega- 
tive, anti-Semitic tone.'? Rather, his Christian-like characterization and 
transfer of money to his wife are very positive features of the story. Still, 
throughout the narrative, Mojzi8 suffers because of money-related activi- 
ties, done actually for old Sykora. 
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Although the young characters, Evka Zima and especially Juro 
Sykora, suffer from the ill effects of money grasping and use, their 
characterizations help to counter the evil thereby caused and bode well 
for the future of the village community. Indeed, each of them becomes 
for others a catalyst to change for the better — Evka for Maslia¢ka and 
her father, Juro for his father. Because of Evka and Juro, love and for- 
giveness are the fate of Masliatéka, Zima, and old Sykora. For Zima 
but especially for old Sykora, their children become the medium for 
metanoia.'* The basically good villagers among the major characters, 
Evka and Juro, embody well the contrast to old Sykora’s definition of 
an obec (community) as consuming but never helping (V, 292). Dis- 
daining the entrapment of monetary and material accumulation, Evka 
and Juro essentially forget themselves for the sake of others. 

In Shukshin’s ‘‘Snowball Berry-Red,’’ money and concern for self 
play a definite role in the characterization of Egor Prokudin. Through 
money, Egor tries to satisfy the longing of his soul for a holiday. How- 
ever much he tries to achieve this, he never succeeds. Gradually, though, 
perhaps only subconsciously, Egor appreciates that money does not bring 
real happiness. Finally, he gives up trying to give his soul peace through 
money-related activities. Money and concern for self give way to newly 
received feelings for his mother, to actions in defense of his ‘‘pen pal’’ 
Lyuba against her former alcoholic husband, and above all, to an ever 
growing closeness to nature, as yet unspoiled by the so-called progress 
of civilization. Unfortunately, Egor’s unexpected murder by his former 
gang cuts short the hopeful glimmers of human life that his existence 
had been showing. 

“Snowball Berry-Red’’ has its most significant resonance with 
Kukuéin’s story ‘‘“The Unawakened Boy.’’ Here, as in ‘‘Snowball Berry- 
Red,’’ good triumphs over evil but only with the death of the main 
character. Like the character and death of Egor Prokudin, those of On- 
draS Machul’a are poignantly depicted. This may be one of the reasons 
why these stories stand out among the writings of their respective authors. 

In ‘“The Unawakened Boy,”’ there is a strong contrast between real- 
ity and imagination/appearance, crucial to the plot and present from 
the first sentence of the story. The focal character of the story, Ondra& 
Machul, is called a husar.'* Is he a hussar-husar, the dashing young 
soldier who steals the hearts of village girls only to run off to battle or 
to another village for further amorous conquests? Or is Ondra& a 
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gooseherd-husar, whose occupation is usually performed by girls and 
women but hardly ever by a man? Within a few sentences, it becomes 
clear that Ondra§ is a gooseherd but with hussar fantasies. The stark 
contrast between what matters are and what they may be imagined or 
may appear to be is continuously evident in the story because of certain 
human flaws and weaknesses: caprice and presumptuousness, fear and 
shame, a lack of forthright but sensitive honesty, and a lack of commit- 
ted genuine feeling for another whatever this entails. In their fallibility 
and human frailty, the characters of ‘“The Unawakened Boy’’ act in 
ways that may seem good and apt but merely contribute to the power 
of evil in their lives. 

In his husacia respublika (Republic of Geese), OndraS may play 
a prominent role, but in village society, he occupies a special caste of 
one. Through no fault of his own, his mental retardation and less than 
attractive physical appearance make him a problem, a cause of diffi- 
culty in the village. Even though he is a human being like everyone else, 
Ondra simply does not measure up to the expectations of others — not 
that of his father who becomes a drunkard and abandons the family nor 
those of the other villagers. As his mother observes, ‘‘People always look 
for what they do not have. What they do have, they value less than a 
grain of poppyseed’’ (II, 177). So many of the villagers seem to forget 
that in Ondrai, there is a soul as in everyone else. Even though Ondras 
is twenty years old, young children are his peers in society, for among 
them, he gets along best because in some ways Ondrai is childlike but 
also perhaps because among the young children, he is treated seriously 
and respectfully accepted as a peer. 

The conflict in the story arises from a caprice of the village girl Zuzka 
Bezan, a contemporary of Ondra8. After giving Ondra8 his lunch out 
in the fields where he is tending the geese, Zuzka becomes upset that 
Ondra§ is apparently not his usual submissive self before her. In order 
to re-assert her hold over him and his affections, she leads Ondra§ to 
believe that he has a chance to become her betrothed and husband even 
though she is betrothed to Jano Dibrav. For Ondra8, Zuzka then be- 
comes the embodiment of the fairytale princess whom in his daydreams 
he seeks to win for himself. In the course of the story, Zuzka and her 
mother never really tell Ondra§ that he will not realize his dream of 
marrying Zuzka, while his aunt cannot reason with him. Ondra§, always 
relating to others déverne (trustingly) (II, 182 and 195), remains con- 
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vinced of Zuzka’s capricious proposal almost to the tragic end of the story. 


The ‘‘evil’’ world of the village is evident among the villagers on 
the wedding day of Zuzka and Jano Dibrav. The young men may be 
happy for Jano in his marriage to Zuzka, but they are also glad that 
he would no longer be competing with them for the young girls. Many 
villagers do attend the wedding ceremony, but especially to see whether 
Zuzka wears a flower wreath as a sign of her virginity, for she had rare- 
ly been seen outside her house before the wedding day. Zuzka does wear 
the wreath, for she is not pregnant as some villagers suspect. Belatedly, 
the suspicions about Zuzka aroused by moving forward the wedding 
date are further shown groundless by the wedding celebration. For the 
quality of the feast and the music are the effects of long-range planning 
and not the result of rush preparation. 


After escaping from the room where his aunt locked him up, Ondras 
arrives at the wedding celebration in the Bezan home. Ironically, the 
first person he meets all alone in the yard is the zvac, the villager who 
invites people to wedding celebrations in the village. The zvaé whom 
OndraS meets is quite drunk and heading for the hayshed with a cigar 
stump in his mouth. The irony here is that OndraS should meet the man 
who called people to Zuzka’s wedding with Jano but not with Ondras 
as Ondra§S had hoped. Even more ironic is that the zvaé will be the one 
whose condition — drunk and smoking in the hayshed — is the cause 
of the fire for which Ondra8 will be accused and in which the two of 
them will perish. The zvaé, then, the man who heralded the happiness 
of Zuzka, seems also to have been the unwitting instrument of God’s 
punishment against her and her mother for their carelessness and in- 
sensitivity in dealing with Ondra8.'* 


Like the wedding ceremony and celebration, the fire provides 
another occasion for the villagers to reveal their true character. The 
dancers go from an extreme mood of carefreeness to a frenetic rush 
through doors and windows to save their own lives. The villagers whose 
homes are close by run first of all to save their own possessions. As the 
fire consumes the hayshed, Zuzka’s mother realizes that her most pro- 
ductive goose is trapped in the burning hayshed. To her pleas to save 
the goose, one bystander replies, ‘‘A ja Ze €o! (And what am I!)”’ (II, 
227). For him, his human life outweighs that of a goose. For Ondra8, 
though, the pleas are a different matter. He attempts to save the goose, 
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a member of his husacia respublika, only to perish with it amid the flames 
beneath the collapsing hayshed roof. 

Profound grief over Ondra8’s death overcomes virtually all of the 
villagers who had seen the hayshed roof collapse. The gooseherd’s aunt 
expresses that now at least OndraS ‘‘won’t be in anyone’s way’’ (II, 
228). Only the starejsi (Master of Ceremonies) mars the scene of grief 
with his insensitivity. Righteously, he notes that such is God’s punish- 
ment for arsonists who can never escape Him. In the last two sentences, 
Kuku¢in seems to imply that at last even the clever, righteous MC may 
also be sharing to some extent in the profound grief expressed by so 
many at the death of Ondra’: ‘‘They could not find the zvaé anywhere. 
The clever MC no longer noted: ‘Here’s the punishment of God, the 
punishment of God...’ ’’ (II, 228). 

From the tragic end of the story, it might seem that Ondra§ dies 
a senseless death for the sake of a goose. Perhaps by the standards of 
the village world, dying for a goose is folly, but OndraS’ attempt to help 
one of his own, even if it is a goose, is more exemplary than at first 
realized. It is OndraS who lays down his life, not Zuzka’s mother who 
so treasured the goose but not enough to endanger her own life. The 
man who was made a fool of by the daughter of the goose’s owner shows 
a certain selflessness that few, if any, of the villagers exhibit in the story. 
Unable to realize his hussar-husdr fantasy of marrying Zuzka, Ondra& 
gives up his life as what he is — a gooseherd-husar. He may not have 
saved the goose, but in his death, he sobers the villagers. Indeed, in 
Kuku¢in’s very sympathetic portrayal of Ondras throughout the story, 
a certain description stands out which may be a clue to Ondra’’ pro- 
totype. Just before the fire, the narrator describes him as ‘‘tichy ako 
jahniatko (quiet as alamb)’’ (II, 219). The words bring to mind a verse 
from the description of the Suffering Servant by the prophet Isaiah — 
a description usually associated in Christian interpretation with Christ: 


He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened not 

his mouth; like a lamb that is led to the slaughter and like 

a sheep before its shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 

mouth. Is. 5327 
Even more striking are many of the other verses in the passage on the 


Suffering Servant when compared to Kuku¢in’s characterization of 
Ondras: 
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He had not form or comeliness that we should look at him 
and no beauty that we should desire him. 

He was despised and rejected by men; a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief and as one from whom men hide 
their faces, he was despised and we esteemed him not. 

Surely, he has borne our griefs and carried out sorrows; yet 
we esteemed him stricken by God and afflicted. 

But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities; upon him was the chastisement that 
made us whole... 

All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned everyone 
to his own way; and the Lord has laid on him the iniqui- 
ty of us all. 

(Verse 7 quoted above occurs here.) 

By oppression and judgment, he was taken away... ... he had 
done no violence and there was no deceit in his mouth. 

Yet it was the will of the Lord to bruise him; he has put him 
to grief; when he makes himself an offering for sin... 

Therefore I will divide him a portion with the great, ... be- 
cause he poured out his soul to death and was numbered 
with the transgressors; yet he bore the sin of many and 
made intercession for the transgressors. (vv. 2b-12) 


Like the Isaian Suffering Servant (and Christ), Ondra is not a hand- 
some person, and he suffers in various ways at the hands of other human 
beings. According to the vdl’a bozia (God’s will) (II, 219), Ondra8’ life, 
but especially his death, have some beneficial effect on those same per- 
sons who rejected him and others who maligned him without cause. 

If we compare the portrayal of Ondra§ with the characterization 
of Shukshin’s Egor Prokudin, certain points of similarity are evident. 
Like Ondras, Egor Prokudin finds some sort of ease and peace in a 
natural setting. For Ondra§, it is with his geese in the fields, but for 
Egor, it is especially with the white birches, as already noted above in 
relation to ‘‘At the Community Sheepfold.’’ Indeed, Shukshin’s por- 
trayal of Egor’s dying and death shows that Egor is not only close to 
nature but even once again rooted in it: 


He staggered, clutching at the trees with his other hand. And 
on the white birches bright-red stains appeared. 
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... A single tear squeezed out from Egor’s closed eye- 
lids, rolled down his scalp toward his ear, hung there a minute, 
detached itself and fell into the grass. Egor was dead. 

And there he lay, a Russian peasant [krestjanin] on his 
native steppe, not far from home... He lay with his cheek 
pressed to the earth, as though he were listening to something 
that only he could hear. That was how he had listened to tele- 
graph poles in his childhood. 

(271-72/196-98) 


In the film version of the story, in a scene just after what is quoted above, 
the gang member Fat Lip, Egor’s murderer, says of him: ‘‘He was not 
even aman. He was a muzhik [Russian peasant/country dweller as op- 
posed to urban resident]. And of these Rus’ [ancient name for Russian 
area] has many.’’'® In the movie, this comment further emphasizes Egor’s 
rural roots and commitment to historical country living in Rus’. 

Like Ondra8, Egor stands out in the rural collective where Lyuba 
his ‘‘pen pal’’ lives with her family, and where Egor was finally begin- 
ning to settle down. Here, though, it is not a matter of mental condi- 
tion and physical appearance, but criminal background that distinguishes 
Egor from others. As the story of Egor proceeds, his criminal past be- 
comes less damning. As Geoffrey Hosking has said: 


Egor is a classic victim of Soviet social experimentation. 
Brought up as a small child in a Siberian village, he becomes 
separated from his mother during the terrible famine of 1933, 
and has never seen her since (till the events of the story). When 
the old people of the villages round about get together, they 
discuss the fates which befell their families at the times of 
‘*dekulakization,’’ so that we know this is a memory which 
is still living, indeed dominant, in the villagers’ life.... The 
collectivization, dekulakization, and famine form the setting 
in which Egor’s life must be seen.'’ 


Under the circumstances, Egor has learned to live as best he could. 

Like the tragic love story of Ondras which ends in his death, the 
search of Egor for his much desired freedom also ends unhappily with 
his death. It is noteworthy that among the various meanings associated 
with the kalina plant (in the title and the song sung in a couple of places 
in the story) is one with a tragic love quality. ‘‘According to popular 
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belief, the red kalina berry is a symbol of first love, more often than 
not, of unhappy love.’’'* In Egor’s search for volja, death prevents him 
from really achieving his deeply felt and loved goal of freedom. 

The most striking similarity of characterization between Ondra& 
and Egor is their respective religious associations and interpretations. 
As noted above, Ondra’’ characterization seems to resemble the depic- 
tion of Isaiah’s Suffering Servant extended in Christian interpretation 
to Jesus Christ. Egor, whose nickname is Gore (Grief/Sorrow) (212/132), 
can also be seen as reflecting the Suffering Servant. Even more, how- 
ever, Donald Fiene contends and shows extensively that 


the story of Egor Prokudin makes sense psychologically and 
literarily only if we see it as a modern hagiography modeled 
on the ancient Russian saints’ lives. What this means is that 
Egor’s often strangely unaccountable pacifistic behavior is ... 
the embodiment of an ancient Russian ideal of kenotic mar- 
tyrdom exemplified by Boris and Gleb, the first saints canon- 
ized by the Russian church. What is of interest in Boris and 
Gleb is ... that they yielded voluntarily to death. Ultimately, 
this act of nonresistance becomes a national Russian feature, 
which G. P. Fedotov in the Russian Religious Mind considers 
an ‘‘authentic religious discovery of the newly-converted Rus- 
sian Christians.’’'® 

Allegorically, Egor is a disciple of the Russian Christ — 
both as an innocent sufferer in the tradition of the suffering 
Russian people (the narod)”* and as a voluntary sufferer in 
the kenotic tradition of Boris and Gleb. But in the Russian 
kenotic tradition, the Christian is not merely a follower of 
Christ, but an imitator of him. One is saved only through 
suffering in the image of a meek and suffering Christ.”! 


In his death, then, Egor, like Ondra8, is not acting foolishly or even 
commiting suicide. Indeed, in his dying, Egor shows a certain forget- 
fulness of self in his own unfolding tragedy. As he is dying, he implores 
Lyuba: ‘‘ ‘Money...’ Egor strained to get out his last words. ‘in 
jacket..share it...with my mother...’ ’’ (272/197) In the film, to spare 
Lyuba the sight of him dying, he sends her for some water nearby. When 
she returns, he is dead. In response to his death, Petro, Lyuba’s brother, 
then chases the gang in his truck and drives them and their car into 
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the river. Good does triumph over evil even if, or perhaps more appro- 
priately said, especially if there has been some selfless sacrifice of life. 
In the Christian view of life, the death of Egor, like that of Ondras, 
becomes meaningful and in some way even beneficial for others’ sake.” 


At first sight, a comparison of Kukuéin with Shukshin is provoca- 
tive but somewhat farfetched. Chronologically, they are not contempor- 
aries. Kukuéin died in 1928, while Shukshin was born in 1929. They 
may both be Slavs*but from distinctly different national groups — the 
basically Catholic or Lutheran, Western Slavic Slovaks vs. the Russian 
Orthodox, Eastern Slavic Russians. Even more, the societies and audi- 
ences of these two authors are decidedly distinctive. For Kukuéin, so- 
ciety may be experiencing some of the effects of urbanization, but for 
Shukshin, urbanized living is the predominant mode of existence that 
encroaches even upon remote rural collections. In his writing, Kuku¢in 
conveys a ‘‘fighting chance’’ for village life, while Shukshin depicts rather 
nostalgically country living which is found increasingly further from the 
primary concerns of Soviet national consciousness. These differences, 
then, between Kukuéin and Shukshin are reflections of time and so- 
ciety, of historical, cultural background. The two writers are similar or 
concur precisely in values and perspectives that transcend time, culture, 
and society. In the writings of both, there is a definite desire for freedom 
— a humane freedom which is often associated with natural settings. 
Indeed, both authors show a great sensitivity to nature and its beauty 
in human living. In Kukuéin, as well as in Shukshin, there is a definite 
sense of the transcendental, especially as expressed through the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. Donald Fiene contends that especially in ‘‘Snowball 
Berry-Red,”’ ‘‘Shukshin’s basic message is ... all men are Christ; we 
must love one another or die.’’?? And as Geoffrey Hosking has noted: 
‘“*Shukshin has rediscovered and dramatized man’s drive towards the 
transcendental, which Marxism denied and _ Socialist Realism 
distorted.’’’* The importance of Christian love and tolerance, and the 
strong feeling that these are in some way integral to village life is evi- 
dent in both writers: Christian selflessness is worthy conduct, even if 
its consequence is as drastic as death, while actions pursued for the sake 
of money or through the medium of money offer little, ifany, real human 
happiness. It might then be said that Kukuéin and Shukshin do differ 
in some obvious ways but substantively resemble each other and even 
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concur in principles of human living that are inextricably part of and 
especially evident in rural life. 
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NOTES 


Vasily Shukshin, ‘‘Kalina krasnaja,’’ Kinopovesti (Moscow: Iskusstvo, 1975), pp. 
205-72; ‘‘Snowball Berry-Red,’’ Snowball Berry-Red and Other Stories, Donald 
Fiene, ed. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ardis, 1979), pp. 125-199. Hereafter, references 
for quotations from this work will be given in the text with Russian page number(s) 
first, then those for the English version. 

The stories are taken from the critical edition of Kukuéin’s works: Martin Kukuéin: 
Dielo, Marianna Pridavkova-Minarikova, ed., 21 vols. (Bratislava, 1957-74). An 
English translation of all three is in Seven Slovak Stories by Martin Kukucin, Norma 
Rudinsky, tr. and ed. (Cleveland and Rome: Slovak Institute, 1980). Hereafter, 
volume and page references of the Slovak version are given in the text. 

Jalius Noge, Martin Kukuéin: tradicionalista a novator (Zivot a dielo 1860-1907) 
(Bratislava: Vydavatel’stvo Slovenske} akadémie vied, 1962), p. 75. 

The phrase Dies irae comes from Zephaniah 1:15: ‘‘A day of wrath is that day, a 
day of distress and anguish, a day of ruin and devastation, a day of darkness and 
gloom,”’’ The New Oxford Annotated Bible with the Apocrypha (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1977), p. 1141. 

Noge, p. 182. 

Noge, p. 183. 

On pages 85 and 86, Noge discusses Kukuéin’s familiarity with and documentary-like 
presentation of the salag. 

Michel Heller, ‘‘Vasily Shukshin: In Search of Freedom,’’ George Gutsche, tr., 
Snowball Berry-Red and Other Stories, Donald Fiene, ed. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Ardis, 1979),), pp. 215 and 217 especially. For volja, see: ‘‘Snowball,’’ 205/125; 
207/128; 208/128; 218/139; 248/171; and 253/177. On page 225, Heller notes that 
in his stories, ‘‘Shukshin’s hero is looking for freedom.... The search ... bears a specu- 
lative character, a philosophical character. In Shukshin’s world an answer to the ‘main 
questions’ is sought with unusual intensity, with a powerful passion: In what is the 
meaning of life, what is death, what is God?”’ 

Besides those cited, see also: 253/177 and 263/188-189. On pages 228-29, Heller notes 
that in the film version, a ‘‘white church — and the white birches — appear on the 
screen each time Egor Prokudin ponders the meaning of his life.’’ 

On the history and culture of valasi, especially in Slovakia, see: Gerald J. Sabo, 
“Slovak Didactic Poetry: Gavlovit’s Valaské Skola, Volume I — Introductory 
Study,’” Ph.D. dissertation, Yale, 1978, pp. 37-38 and related footnotes. Also, Jan 
Podolak, ‘‘The Pastoral Culture of the Carpathians as a Subject of an Ethnological 
Study,’’ Ethnologica slavica, 1 (1969), especially 70-77; and Encyklopédia Sloven- 
ska, VI (1982), sub verbo ‘‘Valasi,’’ ‘‘ValaSska ludova pieset,’’ and ‘‘Vala8ské 
pravo.”’ For other sources, see footnote 24 of my article on Hugolin Gavlovié in- 
cluded in this journal issue. 
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Noge, p. 183. 

In her introductory commentary for Dies irae, Norma Rudinsky is probably the first 
critic to discuss Kuku¢in’s favorable depiction of MojZi8; this portrayal contrasts with 
those of other Jewish characters in Kuku¢in and other Slovak writers where the Jewish 
figure is depicted in the negative tones of anti-Semitism: Seven Slovak Stories by 
Martin Kuku¢éin, pp. 160-62. 

Indeed, the narrator as Kuku¢in’s persona comments in two places especially to make 
clear the indictment of Sykora and fathers like him who treat their children so poorly: 
Dies irae, (V, 367-68). According to Noge (p. 138), Kukuéin wrote in a letter to 
Skultéty that the authorial commentary on page 367 noted above was a very impor- 
tant part of the text. Were it to be removed, Kukuéin would have been ‘‘grieved.”’ 
In contemporary, standard Slovak, Ausdr is a hussar: Slovnik slovenského Jazyka: 
I diel, a-k, 2nd edition (Bratislava: Vydavatel’stvo Slovenskej akadémie vied, 1971), 
p. 542. That husdr also can mean a gooseherd (husiar in contemporary, standard 
Slovak) is clear from Karel Kalal and Miroslav Ka4lal, Slovensky slovnik z literatury 
aj nareci (Banska Bystrica: Slovenska grafia, 1923), p. 192. 

Indeed, the fire, even Ondra’’ death, seem in a way to be God’s response to the 
words of Ondréa&’ aunt just a short time before the fire is noticed: ‘‘Well let God’s 
will (vél’a bodzia) be done. I entrust everything to Him. He knows best what is needed”’ 
(II, 219). For Zuzka, her wedding day will always remain a sad event; for her mother, 
her precious goose that perishes in the fire will be gone forever, but for Ondras, death 
in the fire seems almost a blessing. 

Donald Fiene, ‘‘Vasily Shukshin’s ‘Kalina krasania’,’’ Snowball Berry-Red and Other 
Stories, Donald Fiene, ed. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ardis, 1979), pp. 211-12, foot- 
note 12. Michel Heller notes this same information on page 217. 

Geoffrey Hosking, ‘‘Vasily Shukshin,’’ Beyond Socialist Realism: Soviet Fiction Since 
Ivan Denisovich (New York: Holmes and Meier Publishers, Inc., 1980), p. 166. 
Fiene, p. 202. 

The Russian Religious Mind (1), volume 3 in the Collected Works of George P. 
Fedotov (Belmont, Mass: Nordland Publishing Company, 1975) p. 104. 

In his footnote 12 (pp. 211-12), Fiene notes that Fat Lip’s comments about Egor 
as a muzhik in Rus’ emphasize in the film Egor as a symbolic representative of the 
suffering narod. He also indicates that Fat Lip’s comments do not appear in the 
published film script. Fiene himself used as the text for these comments the version 
of them quoted by Jurii Tiurin in ‘‘ ‘Kalina krasnaia’ — kinopovest’i fil’m,’’ Moskva, 
4 (1976), 194. 

Fiene, pp. 206-07. 

My memory of the film’s ending is not perfect, but I do recall that the last scene, 
unlike that of the published story, has Lyuba mentally recalling words by Egor about 
living, about what it means to live and how one should live. There may also have 
been mentioned something about passing this information on to others and other 
generations. If even a part of what I have noted is correct, this would further affirm 
the meaningfulness and benefit of Egor’s life and death. 

Fiene, p. 211. Michel Heller notes on page 229: ‘‘The theme of faith and God — 
which parallels the theme of death — occupies a place in Shukshin’s short stories 
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that gradually becomes more and more noticable.’’ And also on page 232, in 
Shukshin’s stories, the ‘‘ hero ... fills the emptiness in his soul with a faith in Russia 
which is more and more often symbolized by a church.”’ 

* Hosking, p. 179. 


Presented in Panel 65, ‘‘The Village in Slovak Literature,’’ at the AAASS convention 
in Asilomar, California on 21 September 1981. 
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Jozef Ciger-Hronsky: 
Chronology and 
Partial Bibliography 


The fiction of Jozef Ciger-Hronsky, besides being extensive, shows 
such a variety of techniques and styles that only a full critical and descrip- 
tive bibliography could indicate its range of experimental forms. The 
following chronology merely indicates that variety and is not complete, 
because Hronsky’s works have not been collected and many shorter pieces 
are scattered in magazines in Slovakia and in other publications in North 
and South America; his literary remains have not been published. Some 
previously unreported information is given of Hronsky’s service as an 
infantryman in the Hungarian army on the Italian front in World War 
I; this experience is mentioned in one of the bibliographies (1) and is 
referred to by Hronsky in his tribute to a fellow soldier, the sculptor 
Ferdinand MotoSka (13). There is also previously unpublished infor- 
mation on his experiences in 1944. Not included here are brief or general 
references to Hronsky in histories and encyclopedias, e.g. in English, 
J. M. Kirschbaum, Slovak Language and Literature (Winnipeg, 1975) 
and The Catholic Encyclopedia (Washington, 1967). In fact, there are 
almost no notices of Hronsky’s fiction in the standard English treatments 
of Slavic or even Czechoslovak literature despite his established place 
in Slovak literary criticism. 

Hronsky’s name is so tied to the activity of the Matica slovenska 
that the Chronology gives more than might be expected of his adminis- 
trative activity as director (spravca). The concept of a matica, which 
is specifically Slavic and central/eastern European, needs explanation 
for the Anglo-Saxon reader to understand the great devotion inspired 
by this institution among the Slavic nations that had few other cultural 
institutions in the Austro-Hungarian empire. A matica was a national 
library, publishing house, university, scientific institute, academy of 
scholars, and nationalistic missionary society — all in one. Founded in 
1863, but abolished by the Magyar government in 1875, and reopened 
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with the origin of Czechoslovakia in 1918, the Slovak Matica was es- 
sentially the national center also later (May 1932) in the disagreement 
with Czech linguists over the status of Slovak as a separate language, 
in which Hronsky played a leading role (6,8,11,14). 

Hronsky’s life abroad after World War II was in many ways tragic. 
After suffering at the hands of partisans near the end of the war (18,22), 
he went into exile while still at the height of his creativity. In the re- 
maining fifteen years of his life, he published only two novels and a 
novella, mostly written in the first two years abroad. According to 
Kon&tantin Culen (22), Hronsky expected to move to the United States 
from Italy in 1945-48, but was prevented from obtaining a visa by the 
U.S. policy of agreement with the Czechoslovak ‘‘Repatriation Com- 
mission,’’ the full story of which may be comparable to the tragedies 
revealed by Julius Epstein in Operation Keelhaul (New York: Devin- 
Adair, 1973). The part played by Slovak-Americans or their inactivity 
on Hronsky’s behalf, has also not been told (22). However, who can 
say whether Hronsky’s literary activity would have gained or lost if he 
had settled among Slovak-Americans? He might have been spared the 
tiring work by which he earned a living in Argentina; however, physi- 
cal nearness to the Slovak exile centers in North America and therefore 
greater involvement in the difficulties, frustrations, and frequently fruit- 
less activities inevitable to exile political groups, might not have stimu- 
lated him to further literary creation. This question can only be con- 
sidered when all of Hronsky’s unpublished and unfinished writings 
become available; at present, only one is known to me (17). 

Hronsky did not live to know of his ‘‘rehabilitation’’ in Bratislava, 
nor the recognition of his novels as, in the words of Jan Stevéek, ““the 
embryos of almost every developing tendency of Slovak prose, the most 
distinctive of which is the line joining the modern social novel with the 
later, specifically Slovak ‘natural’ expressionism but also with other im- 
portant developments’’ (35, p. 108; translation mine) nor the judge- 
ment of Alexander MatuSka that Hronsky is so far the only Slovak author 
whose truly excellent works number not one or two but at least five (34, 
pp. 574-75). 


1896 Born on 23 February as Jozef Ciger in Zvolen, central 
Slovakia, of working-class parents, his father being a sawyer. 
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1919 
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1923 


1924 


1925 


1927 


1928 


1929 
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He attended school in Zvolen, Krupina, and Levice. 
Received a teacher’s diploma in Levice. 

Taught school in Horné Madunice and Senohrad. 

Was in the 16th Infantry Division of the Hungarian army 
from 1 October 1917 to 20 November 1918, and participated 
in the very bloody defeat of the Austro-Hungarian summer 
offensive at Piava on the Italian front. He stayed in the re- 
serve until 1928, and his final rank as an officer was rotny 
v zdloze, as listed on his discharge papers. Hronsky’s military 
experience is reflected in several of his works, including Jozef 
Mak, but especially Pisar Grdacé. 

Married Anna Valéria Ruzinakova on 1 March. 

Taught school in Senohrad and Krupina. 

His only child Juraj was born. 

Taught school in Kremnica and Martin. 

Published his first collection of realistic adult stories, U nds 
(At Our Place), many of which had been published previous- 
ly in magazines. He took the additional name Hronsky in the 
Pan-Slav tradition of earlier Slovak writers, from the Hron 
River that runs through central Slovakia. 

Published his first children’s book, Najmladsi Zavodsky (The 
Youngest Zavodsky Child). 

Published Domov (Going Home), another collection of 
realistic stories similar to those of Martin Kuku¢in, and Krem- 
nické povesti (Tales of Kremnica) for children, as well as a 
collection of adapted Serbian tales. 

Published his first novel Zlty dom v Klokoéi (The Yellow 
House in the Village Klokoé), which was still realistic but re- 
flected Hronsky’s interest in new psychologically expressive 
techniques (44, Strmen, p. xlv). During 1927-41 he also helped 
prepare numerous grade school readers. 

Published the collection Pod koztibkom (By the Hearth). He 
also became an editor of the children’s magazine Slniecko (Lit- 
tle Sun). 

Published another collection of adult stories, Medové srdce 
(Gingerbread Heart). 

Published one of his few novels on artistic and urban life, Pro- 
roctvo Doktora Stankovského (The Prophecy of Dr. Stankov- 
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1931 


1932 


1933-40 


sky) and also one of his most popular animal stories for 
children, Smely zajko (The Daring Rabbit). 

Published a variety of books: the sequel Smely zajko v Afrike 
(The Daring Rabbit in Africa); two collections of romantic 
legends and historical novellas, Traja bratia (Three Brothers) 
and Zakopany me¢ (The Buried Sword); and the experimen- 
tal novel Chlieb (Bread), in which Hronsky introduced the 
village as a living, indestructible organism with a collective 
consciousness. 

Published an even greater variety: the romantic Podpolian- 
ske rozpravky (Stories from the Foot of Mount Pol’ana) in 
the spirit of Andrej Sladkovié; the animal story of Budka¢tik 
a Dubkadik(untranslatable title: comic names for two pigs); 
a historical novel for young people, Sokoliar Toma (The 
Falconer Thomas); the fairy tales Brondove rozpravky (Tales 
by the Storyteller Jozef Ruznak Bronda); and the educational 
book for children Zabavky stryca Kurkovského (Games with 
Uncle Kurkovsky). In the so-called ‘‘May 12 affair,’? Hron- 
sky was a leading member of the group of 130 Slovak writers 
who signed a statement against the ‘‘Czechoslovak’’ linguistic 
tendency of the first Pravidla slovenského pravopisu (1931), 
a grammar book and writer’s guide which had been prepared 
primarily by Czech linguists in the Matica and which made 
Slovak more similar to Czech (6,11,14). 

In 1933 Hronsky stopped his teaching career on April 1 to 
become secretary of the Matica slovenska at the time when 
its position was very shaky financially and politically after with- 
drawal of state funds in 1932 and the departure of many 
Czechs from the Matica because of the battle over the Pravidla 
slovenského pravopisu. For the next several years Hronsky’s 
intensive literary creation was accompanied by extensive ad- 
ministrative activities in the Matica. According to friends 
(19,21) Hronsky wrote mainly at night, seeming to thrive on 
little sleep. One of his first administrative efforts was to en- 
large the membership base of the Matica and to increase book 
sales for greater financial security without aid (and supervi- 
sion) from Prague; another aim was to enlarge the scholarly 
and cultural departments (11). 
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1938 
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Published a children’s book of tales Zlaty dazd’ (The Golden 
Shower); a series of realistic satiric stories Toméikovci (The 
Toméik Clan); and his most important novel Jozef Mak. A 
major review of this novel was by Andrej Mraz in Slovenské 
pohlady, Vol. 49, pp. 761-64. 

Published a collection of stories about women, Sedem sfdc 
(Seven Hearts), and a group of tales, Zlaté hodinky (A Gold 
Watch). 

Published Strycovo vrtielko (Uncle’s Spinning Top) for 
children, and numerous speeches and reports on Matica ac- 
tivities. Several chapters of a sequel to Jozef Mak were pub- 
lished in Slovenské pohlady, titled ‘‘Jozef Mak mladsi,’’ in 
which Mak’s inability to express his love is continued with 
his son; but the sequel was apparently abandoned. 

Led a delegation from the Matica to visit Slovak-Americans 
in the United States from November to July. He also pub- 
lished Tri rozpravky (Three Stories). 

Published a collection of tales, Zlatovlasa sestra (The Golden- 
haired Sister), and articles about Matica activities (1). Ina 
major review (Slovenské pohl’ady, 53, 366-72) of the second 
edition of Jozef Mak, the critic Michal Povazan placed Hron- 
sky between Martin Kukuéin and Milo Urban, author of Zivy 
bié (The Living Scourge, 1927). 

Published a collection of stories previously printed in 
magazines, Jarny vietor a iné rozpravky (Spring Wind and 
Other Tales) as the first volume of his collected works. 
Published the historical Budatinski Frgaéovci (The Frga¢ 
Family of Budatin Castle); and the novel Na kriznych cestach 
(At the Crossroads), which was serialized in Slovenské 
pohlady. A story was translated into English (51). 
Published the description of his American trip in Cesta sloven- 
skou Amerikou (A Trip through Slovak America) (7); also 
the children’s book Tri mtidre kozliatka (Three Clever Kidlets) 
and the first ‘‘grotesque’’ novel in Slovak, Pisar Graé (Graé 
the Clerk), in which Hronsky experimentally developed a 
multi-level structure to express various depths of the human 
personality, both rational and irrational, conscious and un- 
conscious; it is built around an ‘‘axis of imaginary conversa- 
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tions between the main character and a certain dead person’ 
(43, p. 123). 

Was elected spravca or director of the Matica in 1940. Dur- 
ing this period (which also included increased government sup- 
port during the Slovak Republic), new research departments 
for philosophy, geography, and music were added, and other 
departments were enlarged, e.g. the dictionary group. A new 
central building was built, and a modern press was purchased 
and named Neografia. Membership in the Matica rose to 
74,000, and from a debt-ridden status in 1933 Matica grew 
to be worth 80,000,000 crowns. Several new journals were 
begun, along with a new edition of the Pravidla (11,52). 
Numerous re-editions of Hronsky’s works were published. 
During this time Jozef Mak was translated into German by 
P. Kutzner and published in Stuttgart with the new title Die 
armen Seeligkeiten des Josef Mak (no date given in the book, 
probably 1942). In 1943 it was translated into Croatian by 
Jozip NikSié and published by the Matica hrvatska in Zagreb. 
Published the lyrical novel Na Bukvovom dvore (In Bukva’s 
Courtyard) and a collection of satiric allegories, Smakova 
mucha (The Filthy Fly) (42). In late August Hronsky was 
seized, abused, and threatened with death by partisans in Mar- 
tin during the ‘‘Slovak National Uprising’’ despite the fact 
that he had never been politically active. This very unhappy 
event, which apparently occurred at the instigation of other 
Matica officials (18,22,28), profoundly shocked and demoral- 
ized Hronsky, who was ultimately freed at the personal in- 
tervention of a leader of the Uprising (18), said to be the Com- 
munist poet Laco Novomesky. Details have been published 
only in part. 

Organized the evacuation of part of the Matica before the ad- 
vancing front of Soviet and German armies, and left Slovakia 
for Austria and Bavaria, then moved to Italy with his wife 
and son (18,19). 

Lived in Rome and studied painting besides writing. He pub- 
lished a short novella about ancient Roman Christians, 
Predavaé talizmanov: Liberius Gaius (The Talisman Mer- 
chant: Liberius Gaius), which Strmen says shows Hronsky 
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1948 


1949 


1950-55 


1956 


1957 


‘without a mask’’ and thus makes his previous heroes ap- 
pear as ‘‘pre-Christian heroes, existentially imprisoned on the 
fringes of the Christian message, which has never been heard 
completely or distinctly’’ (9, p. 79, translation mine). He also 
wrote his novel about the war, though it was published only 
in 1960 (12,16,27). 

Published the lyrical novel Andreas Bur Majster (Andrew Bur, 
Master Sawyer) in the U.S., from the manuscript completed 
in Rome in 1947 (10). He also emigrated to Argentina, 
because the Czechoslovak government was attempting to have 
him extradited. Through the intervention and influence of 
Karol Sidor, he was helped to leave Italy by sympathetic 
Italian officials; he had been refused a visa to the U.S. by 
American officials who failed to understand the Slovak situa- 
tion (22). 

Settled in the Argentine town of Lujan, near Buenos Aires, 
where he worked as a draftsman and textile designer, taught 
painting, painted, designed stained glass windows, etc. (18), 
but was also somewhat active in Slovak emigré cultural ac- 
tivities. He published an account of his administration of the 
Matica slovenska (11). 

Lived quietly in Lujan working and sometimes writing, but 
little of this work is known, except one fragment (17). His 
son Juraj described their life in Argentine (18). 

Was elected honorary president of the exile ‘‘Spolok sloven- 
skych spisovatel’ov a umelcov’’ (12). In honor of his 60th birth- 
day, the journal Most published a reminiscence of Hronsky 
(19) with a partial bibliography of his works. In the last issue 
of Most for 1956 Hronsky wrote a short but sympathetic 
reminiscence of the Slovak playwright Jozef Gregor Tajov- 
sky’s apologetic retraction (shortly before his death) of his pre- 
vious position on the ‘‘Czechoslovak language’’ in the Matica 
affair of May 1932 (14). In the same issue, Hronsky published 
three satiric sketches: Dazdnik (Umbrella), Gombik (Button), 
and Rebrik (Ladder), the latter signed by ‘‘Jozef Mak’’ (for 
other such pieces see 2). 

Became honorary president of the political and cultural or- 
ganization ‘‘Slovak National Council Abroad,’’ but was not 
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1959 


1959-60 


1960 


1964 


1965 


1966 


active in it. 

Published Dve slovenské Ameriky (Two Slovak Americas) 
about the Slovak League of America and the Argentine Slovak 
Cultural Society (15). 

Organized the ‘‘Zahraniéna Matica Slovenska’’ after the 
Matica in Martin was relieved of its publishing and educa- 
tional activities and given the status of a national library by 
the law of 1953. The purpose of this ‘‘Matica Abroad’’ was 
to encourage Slovak cultural publications and other educa- 
tional activities impossible in Slovakia. 

Had a column in the weekly newspaper Slovak v Amerike 
(Middletown, PA) titled ‘‘LepSie zazihat’ svetielko ako 
preklinat’ tmu’’ (Better to Light a Candle than to Curse the 
Darkness). Hronsky published his last novel, Svet na 
Trasovisku (The People of the Village Trasovisko and also 
a pun meaning The World Caught in Quicksand), as a serial 
in Slovak v Amerike, then in book form (16). This novel gives 
a complex picture of the effects of World War II on a Slovak 
village, especially the effects of the Uprising, which Hronsky 
presents as a tragic betrayal of the Slovak people and the Re- 
public of 1939-45. 

On July 13 Hronsky died suddenly of a stroke in Lujan. 
Memorial articles were published by the Slovak League in 
Pamiatke Jozefa Cigra-Hronského (20-24), by Most (25), and 
by the Zahraniéna Matica (26). Hronsky’s,wife died six weeks 
later. 

Posthumously, a collection of stories, Pohar z briiseného skla 
(A Cut-Glass Goblet) was published in Buenos Aires; one 
story, ‘‘Dobry syn’’ (A Good Son), was new, the rest having 
been printed in Slovak magazines in 1940-41 (36-37). 
The ‘‘thaw’’ in Bratislava brought an announcement in the 
newspaper Pravda that some of Hronsky’s works would be 
reprinted. 

The children’s book Budkacik a Dubkacik was set to music 
and presented in a Bratislava puppet theater, then republished 
by the Mladé Leto press. One of the foremost Bratislava critics, 
Alexander MatuSka, published ‘‘Profil na skisku’’ (An At- 
tempt at a Profile) on Hronsky in a weekly newspaper (29). 
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Jozef Mak was republished with a foreword by another ma- 
jor critic, Jan Stevéek (30). In Buenos Aires the Zahraniéna 
Matica republished in book form Hronsky’s serialized novel 
from 1939, Na kriznych cestach, with an analysis by Stanislav 
Mefiar (38). 

Numerous re-editions of Hronsky’s works were published in 
Bratislava and Martin with critical appreciations (1-2). Dur- 
ing the liberal period of Alexander Dubéek, efforts were made 
in both Argentina and Slovakia to return Hronsky’s body for 
burial in the National Cemetery in Martin (18), but they were 
unsuccessful. Jozef Mak was translated into Magyar by 
Zélyomi Antal and published in Bratislava in 1968. 
Andreas Bur Majster was republished in Bratislava, the only 
‘exile’? work to appear in Slovakia (10). Alexander MatuSka’s 
perceptive criticism of this book too and his brief analysis of 
Svet na Trasovisku in J. C. Hronsky (34) completed the 
rehabilitation process except for continued (to this day) 
condemnation or silence about Svet na Trasovisku. 

Jan Stevéek’s analysis of “‘lyrizovana pr6za’’ related Hron- 
sky to its origins (35). Jozef M. Rydlo’s Italian dissertation 
on Hronsky at the University of Padua was apparently the 
first critical study in a western language (41), with the possi- 
ble exception of German studies following the translation of 
Jozef Mak and of Podpolianske rozpravky (Stuttgart, 1944). 
Jozef Mak was translated into Russian by I. Bogdanova 
(Moscow, Progress Publishers) and into Czech by Emil 
Charous with the new title Clovék milion (The Ordinary Per- 
son of Whom There are Millions) and a critical evaluation 
of the novel as an achievement on the European level (Prague, 
Odeon). In Canada Predavaé talizmanov was republished with 
an introduction by Karol Strmen (9,27). 

Jan Stevéek further developed his analysis of Hronsky’s work 
as the most important impulse in Slovak lyrical prose (35). 
The first intensive criticism of Hronsky’s work in English was 
published by Rydlo (43). 

The second translation into English, excerpts from Jozef Mak 
and from Tom¢ikovci, was made by Andrew Cincura (44). 
Jozef Mak was translated into Polish by Andrzej Sieczkowski 
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(Warsaw, Panstrv. Inst.). In Buenos Aires was published a 
single piece from Hronsky’s literary remains about Argen- 
tine life (17). 


1978 Predavaé talizmanov was translated into English (45). 
1982 Jozef Mak was translated into English by Andrew Cincura 


with a critical analysis of Hronsky’s importance by Peter Petro 
(46). The Bratislava critic Julius Noge prepared a new study 
of Hronsky, including some of the unfinished manuscripts in 
the archives of the Matica slovenska (47). 


1983 A panel on Hronsky at the American Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Slavic Studies annual meeting had papers on 
three novels (48-50), which will be printed in the journal 
Slovakia as the first comprehensive studies of Hronsky in 
English. 
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Jozef Ciger-Hronsky: 
A Major Slovak Novelist 


Peter Petro 


Slovak literature is still a Cinderalla even among the Central Euro- 
pean literatures. This is certainly not because of a lack of good authors; 
but one is naturally drawn towards the larger literatures of the Slavic 
world, and Slovak translations are rare and good translations rarer still; 
finally, some of the more interesting authors such as J.C. Hronsky are 
often ignored, instead of being actively promoted by the literary estab- 
lishment at home. Yet, one feels, if it ever happens that a single author 
will represent the best in Slovak literature, that author will be J.C. 
Hronsky. 

Jozef Ciger Hronsky (1896-1960) was an unknown writer for the 
Slovak generation that grew up after 1945. His name could not be found 
in any history of modern literature published after the war. Officially, 
then, he did not exist in Slovakia, because he had left his homeland in 
1945. Hronsky eventually settled in Argentina, where he also died. The 
official prohibition lasted until 1965, and then he was published again. 
Yet, even before his departure in 1945, he was already recognized as 
a major novelist and a worthy follower of the great Slovak writer, Mar- 
tin Kuku¢éin, whom he came to overshadow. 

Curiously enough, the two decades-long penance worked to Hron- 
sky’s advantage. And not because he published that much in exile: two 
major works Andreas Bur Majster (Master Andreas Bur, 1948) and Svet 
na Trasovisku (The World Caught in Quicksand, 1960), are fascinating 
in their own right and round out his life’s work, making it more com- 
plete and articulate. Yet even without them his reputation would be safe. 
The following is an attempt to account for the undisputed prominence 
of Hronsky and thus give an introduction to his work. 

Hronsky is usually placed with the generation of authors that ap- 
peared after the Great War and therefore is most often mentioned in 
discussions of the literature of the interwar period. However, some of 
his best novels appeared during and after the Second World War, and 
the reappearance of his work after 1965 played an unprecedented role 
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in the literary life of the country when it influenced the newest genera- 
tion at its most productive stage. Thus, he clearly transcends formal 
periodization as is only fitting for an author of his scope, accomplish- 
ment, and importance. Then again, the posthumous stage of Hronsky’s 
literary fortune must have caught by surprise even such an admirer of 
his work as the author of an excellent monograph, Alexander MatuSka.' 

Hronsky also transcends the attempt to limit his significance to one 
particular genre: that of the village novel. The temptation to so limit 
him grows quite naturally from the success of his novel Jozef Mak (1933), 
where he demonstrated in a definitive fashion his mastery of the genre, 
having previously published a great number of short stories’ and an im- 
portant novel, Chlieb (Bread, 1931), all dealing with the village. Born 
in the town of Zvolen, Hronsky taught school in several central Slovak 
villages. But in writing about the village, Hronsky simply shows him- 
self as a traditionalist, satisfied with the development and the continua- 
tion of an established genre, playing with it, adding and subtracting, 
and finally, with Jozef Mak, ‘‘fulfilling’’ the genre by producing a work 
in which it culminates. That he should start with village prose is hardly 
surprising. In MatuSka’s words, the whole of Slovakia was just a big 
village and as such a starting point for the development of Slovak realism, 
whether of the fantastic, idyllic, or local variety.* But Hronsky does not 
stop there, for he is also the author of a profoundly urban novel, Pisar 
Graé (Graé the Clerk, 1940), one of his best, wherein typically urban 
concerns appear in the guise of an innovative, formally daring experi- 
ment in the novel, an experiment, moreover, that works and which, 
despite the critical attention it inspired, still seems underrated.‘ 

Finally, there is an attempt to claim Hronsky as an author of the 
‘*social novel’? — or what others call the ‘‘problem novel,’’ that is, a 
novel concerned with social issues, as Jan Stevéek, otherwise a sensitive 
critic of Hronsky, has done.* Stevéek claims that Hronsk¥ pointed out 
‘some new facets of social reality and created, on an artistic level, a 
new type of social novel, the main point of which was not a clearly deter- 
mined issue, but a hidden secret of social resistance.’’* But this fancy 
footwork cannot hide the absence of the kind of social commitment that 
would warrant the description of Jozef Mak as a ‘‘new type of social 
novel.’’ One could say with equal justification that this is a new type 
of religious novel, and perhaps one would be closer to the truth, but 
even that would be insufficient. 
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If it is true that Hronsky transcends such partial treatment, how 
can we get at his core, his essential characteristic? For, to be sure, there 
is a grain of truth in the partial views mentioned here. The problem 
is, they are not too helpful in presenting us with the essential Hronsky. 
For this reason, Alexander Matu8ka comes much closer to this essential 
Hronsky, in his evaluation of Hronsky’s stories, saying that they im- 
press one 


as fairy tales from the past; as a neglect of the real problems 
of the village; as a dream village, not a real one; yet never 
as a lie, because they simultaneously impress one as some- 
thing ancient, a joyful message to a younger, less fortunate 
age; as a universe that has besides its lower truth a higher 
significance, something akin to a reservation, where the ‘‘good 
man is still alive,’’ something — if one can put it that way 
— like a miraculous ghetto, where basic human values are 
preserved, where man can exist whole and undivided, not be- 
cause he let chaos and contradictions in and defeated them, 
but because he did not let them in and rejected them.’ 


How far this is from a ‘‘social novel’’! The ambivalence, or rather the 
polyvalence of Hronsky makes one hesitate: J. M. Rydlo says that Hron- 
sky is a ‘‘truthful expressionist,’’ an experimentalist, and an author who 
‘‘lyricized’’ French realism, having been influenced, among others, by 
Jean Giono (1895-1970) and the Swiss Charles Ferdinand Ramuz 
(1878-1947), whose work exemplifies ‘‘lyricized symbolism.’”* 

Without going to outside sources and influences for Hronsky’s 
unique, highly personal, and above all influential vision of the world, 
one can agree that he writes what is called ‘‘lyricized’’ or “‘lyrical’’ prose. 
With the advantage of hindsight, one notes that the school of lyrical prose 
has made a major impact on both the Slovak interwar period and the 
literature of the sixties and seventies. This was mainly due to Hronsky 
and it found worthy followers in such contemporary writers as Vincent 
Sikula and others.’ 

Perhaps a few words about the phenomenon of lyrical prose might 
be in place here. Lyrical prose destroys the realistic convention by sub- 
stituting for the conventionally objective narrative one that originates 
in a consciousness which is lyrical, poetic, and thus must of necessity 
clash with the underlying realistic background. Then again, ‘‘realistic’’ 


action may be submerged or enveloped in a lyrical, poetic, idealistic, 
even mystical light which itself serves as a background. At times this 
consciousness may seem childlike in its freshness of impression, remind- 
ing us of the well-known device of defamiliarization; yet in Hronsky 
the change in focus arrived at through defamiliarization is not at all the 
point of the device as he uses it. In Hronsky, such vision is a part of 
his belief system, his world view: it is always integral, never extraneous 
or exotic. The lyrical, poetic figures and symbols exist side by side with 
the realistic ones, often playing a key role, or ‘‘explaining’’ a character, 
by suggesting his raison d’étre. Thus, the opening of Jozef Mak is bath- 
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ed in a green mist which is and is not of this world: 


The 


Thus starts the life of Jozef Mak, full of suffering that is never voiced, 
though it never lacks meaning: a meaning that is ultimately liberating. 


From the wispy green fog emerged a white figure that leaves 
no tracks, has no weight, and can enter any courtyard with- 
out opening the gates, because the figure has no body but only 
hands bleeding from their pierced palms, and wise and good 
eyes. Its fingers were so merciful and light that the sleeping 
Jan Mak did not feel them upon his head. The son (and now 
since dawn the brother) heard only the movement of the wind, 
yet he understood everything while he slept. 


figure enters: 


““You’re here, Jozef Mak? Yes, you are. I’ve come too 
late. I have nothing left to give you. Since yesterday I’ve been 
walking among quiet men and women, and they’ve begged 
from me everything I had — by dawn there was nothing left. 
I gave away everything I had. And here you were born, Jozef 
Mak, with no one waiting for you except your mother’s fright. 
No one welcomed you, no one brought you any presents. Well, 
Pll give you at least what I still have. I give you my crucified 
hands — they were left from the night. Take them, but don’t 
expect a mouth to match them, not even when you grow up 
and understand people and they try to persuade you that you 
should also get a voice somewhere.’’ 

At that Jozef Mak sighed on his pillow. He sighed for 
joy that someone had given him something, for otherwise he 
would have had nothing in all his life. (p. 9) 
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Mak is explained by this introduction, as are his good and evil actions. 
A poor man is traditionally close to God. A totally destitute one is closer 
still. Such proximity is Mak’s birthright, yet he too goes astray, and 
only purification through suffering, a leitmotif in Hronsky, offers hope. 
But the crucified hands remain at the end of the novel: 


So then, suffer, Jozef Mak. 

You are just one of millions, a mere statistic, but you 
will endure everything, because it is not true that the hardest 
element in the world is stone, and the strongest steel. The 
truth is that the ordinary Jozef Mak will endure the most of all. 

(p. 301) 


It is not difficult to interpret the character as a symbol of the Slovak 
people, or even the nation. There is evidence in the novel that this un- 
voiced suffering fascinated the author, as if he were unwilling to part 
with his character whom he even engaged in imaginary conversations: 


Well, you can’t run away, no matter what, you have to lis- 
ten since you are here. Understand this, everything has not 
come to an end yet. Things like this end only in a novel. In 
a novel something would happen to remove Jozef Mak from 
the world. But life is not a novel. Life is a cliff, a valley, moun- 
tains, tree stumps, an ax, passions, bread, and hoarfrost, and 
all these things are not just pieces of scenery and stage props 
which one can move about to suit one’s fantasy. So you can- 
not disappear just like that, Jozef Mak. (p. 300) 


And indeed, Mak survives in the ordinary man, in the mass man, if 
you like, for his inarticulateness grants him anonymity, as well as the 
distinction of being a symbol for the downtrodden anywhere anytime. 
Thus the essentially and even clinically authentic Slovak villager, as no 
one else could draw him, becomes also Hronsky’s most universal creation. 

At this point, it has to be said that Hronsky does not idealize the 
village, nor is it a case of artificially preserving folklore. He is able, after 
all, to see the village without illusions, and often in painfully sharp re- 
lief with its attendant cruelty and even savagery that are the obverse 
of the traditional lyricism found in the evocation of village life in prose. 
Stevéek goes even farther, saying that Hronsky ‘‘de-folklorizes old motifs 
and the old literary tradition,”’ and is ‘‘faithful to his dual optics, which 
he made his own, elevating it to his creative principle.’’'° In Jozef Mak 
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the principle of ‘‘dual optics’’ is communicated through the device of 
a ‘‘monologue inwardly made into a dialogue,’’'' but this should not 
be confusing or surprising, because the author has to communicate by 
such means what would have otherwise been communicated through 
a more articulate character. In addition, Hronsky is characteristically 
indirect. The most important, vital events takes place in the lives of his 
characters without anyone uttering a single word, as if Hronsky disbe- 
lieved in the power of the word. His characters are rarely swayed by 
example, more often by passion, but a lasting mark on their behavior 
is exacted only by the force of seemingly merciless suffering. 

It is for this reason that Pisdr Graé occupies much a distinctive place 
in the entire work of Hronsky. For here Hronsky reverses himself, as 
he presents to us a garrulous character, described by another as an ‘‘angry 
dog. Just like an angry dog! You will even bark at the person who of- 
fers you a slice of bread; you have no God, and better people than you 
were hanged, but you’ll just go on barking and barking until someone 
gives you a good kick’’ (p.7). What is more, this loquacious character 
indulges in conversations with the reader and with a dead man, the late 
second husband of his (Graé’s) wife-to-be. Gra¢ writes to the dead man, 
reminisces about the Great War, philosophizes, but lets us know only 
indirectly about what is really most important to him, namely his love 
for Jana: a haunting and luminous figure at the center of the novel. This 
indirect approach is submerged, as it were, in the noise of the incessant 
monologue interrupted by non-chronologically arranged scenes which 
nevertheless follow an internal order, leading us, however circuitously, 
to a resolution which we come to half expect anyway. 

One particularly admires the way in which Jana, the beautiful, even 
tragic widow and narrator’s wife-to-be, is revealed to us, stage by stage. 
We find her fleetingly appearing and disappearing in mirrors conven- 
iently supplied by the narrator in the guise of other characters and their 
reminiscences, their stories, where Jana appears as if by chance. But 
all this'is beautifully, coolly controlled, for the seemingly cynical nar- 
rator has within him a center that his mundane and unprepossessing 
exterior formed by the monologue replete with aphorisms and quoti- 
dian wisdom, hides without completely concealing it from our view. At 
first we only guess that it exists, later we know. The distance between 
these stages is bridged by events ostensibly unrelated to the ‘‘ 
hidden content, events such as the dying and death of little MiklGSko. 


main”’ 
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This genuinely tragic death is opposed to the death of Jana’s sec- 
ond husband, Gre&kovié, which Hronsky chooses to treat with a degree 
of comedy, if not grotesqueness, as if to highlight the profoundly tragic 
death of MikliSko. Hronsky’s cool, understated narrative is the proper 
vehicle: we cannot consider it maudlin, nor sentimental, for it is pre- 
sented to us by a narrator that excludes such possibilities and for that 
very reason enables the reader to feel with great empathy the tragedy 
of the event. 

The boy’s death leads to the reconciliation of old lovers — Jana 
and Graé; Graé describes the event to Jana’s late husband: 


We met, Mr. GreSkovié, but not the way Jana and I ima- 
gined it, nor the way you imagined it! It happened very 
simply. When Miklisko was dying, Jana offered to let me 
stay in a room upstairs during those nights that his mother 
wanted to spend taking leave of her son. She led me into her 
room herself. She loved the boy, so her eyes were full of sad- 
ness. We just stood next to each other and did not talk much. 
Perhaps we said almost nothing. Jana maybe did mention 
something or other, saying that the war has died, but I am 
not quite sure she actually said that. She bent down her head 
a bit, and I felt as if she had touched my shoulder, so I 
stretched out my arm across her back and unsurely and timidly 
drew her to myself. She hardly moved, and merely rested her 
head on my shoulder. And so quietly, ever so quietly she 
started to cry, so that I could hardly hear her.... 
Do you understand me, Mr. GreSkovié? (p. 221) 


Mr. GreSkovié understands and does not answer Graé the clerk, letting 
the reader know that a painful, but somehow inevitable chapter of Gra¢’s 
life is over, producing a different Gra¢, minus his cynicism, which, at 
any rate, the reader suspects is only a mask covering a suffering heart, 
in love and waiting for the beloved. Suddenly the waiting is over, and 
it is as if an enchantment were lifted. The war, the Great War that plays 
such a large role in the narrator’s flash backs, dies with the boy, which 
is not as illogical as it seems. For the boy is an offspring of a father who 
dies in the war, leaving his little son ‘‘trapped’’ in the world, an exam- 
ple of an unresolved, unfinished business awaiting resolution. Hron- 
sky’s universe has its rules and one of them is a fateful and perhaps 
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strange symmetry, occasionally overly tragic, as with Miklisko. His death 
is required by Hronsky’s sense of tragic symmetry. 

But lest it be thought that Pisér Gra¢ is just a brilliant experiment 
with a dash of black humor, the grotesque, and a happy ending, one 
has to point out another level of the novel in which Hronsky takes stock 
of the entire interwar generation. He throws also a fascinating light on 
the then young Slovak Republic (1939-1945), expressing with prophetic 
exactitude his misgivings about the Slovak national character. In such 
passages, the generally light-hearted, bantering tone gives way to sober- 
ing earnestness in a sweeping indictment of his generation: 


Watch out! There are a lot of clichés in today’s world! I ad- 
mit that we hardly know what an idea is and what an empty 
cliché. There are a lot of speeches, everybody is an orator, 
especially those who have no ideas, so they throw around 
clichés. In twenty years one cannot tear out all the weeds. 
But that’s how it is, and it cannot be otherwise. It is also true 
that the war has poisoned us. We ran about like horses that 
were suddenly let loose, running back and forth, no longer 
listening on either the right or the left, not knowing what it 
was we wanted. One day we would be on the road, the next 
day we would be stomping over a freshly sown field and find 
ourselves in a morass. Each minute someone would shoot at 
us, then would give us something, then would take something 
from us, and so, wounded, we mooned about the world. We 
soiled everything we walked on, poisoned it, made it ugly, 
but most of all we hurt ourselves. (p.213) 


One has to conclude that Graé is a survivor, nursing his wounds, 
regretting his sins on the way to a recovery effected when he finally puts 
aside his tedium vitae, his acedie. But there are also apologetics and 
dark, prophetic warnings on this level of the novel. First the apologetics: 

I would like to add that we should be forgiven a lot. It has 

to be considered that nobody helped us, that we could rely 

only on ourselves. And how many stupid things we have yet 

to commit! (p. 215) 

Next, the prophecy: 


How much idiocy there is! ... We are capable of setting fire 
to our own barn and sitting down in it, if we get it in our 
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heads that it is a wise thing to do. And we can get such ideas 
quickly! We think we understand everything, know every- 
thing, and can overcome anything. (Ibid.) 


Such was his fate that Hronsky lived to see his darkest forebodings real- 
ized, with the cruel twist that even he was unable to picture the conse- 
quences and would hardly have believed them had he been told about 
them in advance. Thus it is in exile in Rome — the spiritual capital 
of Slovaks — that Hronsky wrote his next work, the novelette Predavaé 
talizmanov Liberius Gaius (The Talisman Merchant: Liberius Gaius, 
1947),'? about the early Christians in Rome, focusing on the painful 
transition from paganism to Christianity. Here, clearly, yet another stage 
of Hronsky’s literary career began. According to Karol Strmen, a friend 
of Hronsky and one of his sensitive readers, this short work is a break- 
through, a key that enables the reader to see in a different light not only 
the following, but also his preceding work. Consequently, to follow 
Strmen, we should not see Hronsky’s characters such as Mak and Graé 
as typically post-Christian figures vaguely dependent on the Christian 
ethos, but as pre-Christian, and existentially imprisoned on the border- 
land of the Christian message, which they never heard in its complete- 
ness, or loudly enough.'’ But such advice would seem a radical depar- 
ture from the general acceptance of Hronsky’s universe as a quintes- 
sentially Christian one. Perhaps it is easier to accept Strmeri’s testimon- 
ial as a witness to the intensification of Hronsky’s Christian world view 
in his last works. 

Also written in Rome, Andreas Bur Majster, an important novel, 
is another historical work dealing with a tragic story of a misunderstood 
eccentric, or mystic, whose proximity to God makes him suspicious in 
the eyes of his fellow men who ridicule, fear, and finally kill him. Writ- 
ten in the manner of the ‘‘novel of secrets,’’ 
of the force, beauty, and otherworldly quality of pure contemplation 
and saintly openness. Though saintly, Bur is no saint, at least not until 
the end, which finds him purified by suffering and ready to share the 
fate of his Master. There are enigmatic moments here, and one senses 
the closeness between Bur and the author. The enigmas, left unexplained, 
underscore the essentially mysterious character of life when lived on a 
spiritual level. For here we are far above Mak and Grda¢. In that sense, 
one can speak about a trilogy of Mak-Graé-Bir, as Stevéek does,'* only 
in a very narrow way. For if we take Mak and Graé as antipodes, Bur 


it is a powerful evocation 
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will be defined not in relation to them but, as Stevéek himself admits, 
in relation to the absolute archetype, to God."° 

Andreas Bur Majster is for Stevtek the ‘‘completion and the crown- 
ing effort of the school of lyrical prose.’’'® It would be hard to find a 
more complimentary word of praise. For it is generally recognized that 
the most valuable accomplishment of Slovak literature is found in the 
school or movement known as lyrical prose of which Hronsky is an un- 
disputed master. And here, perhaps, on such a high note, without ac- 
tually exhausting Hronsky’s work,'’ we should stop to ask for a good 
reason why the world should be interested in this lyrical prose of Hronsky. 

It could be that the renewed interest in his work stems from a desire, 
partly sentimental, to learn about the world of the recent past, at least 
in Slovakia, when people, however destitute, still lived in harmony with 
their soil in which they were so firmly rooted. Nor were they prey to 
the moral and spiritual uprootedness that we have come to know as an 
integral part of the experience of modernity. This is especially true of 
Jozef Mak, who, perhaps quite subconsciously but for that matter so 
much more emphatically and essentially, resists uprootedness in all its 
forms. What a unique figure in modern world literature this pained but 
successful resistance makes him! What a feast of meaning, of hope, and 
of spiritual insight — and all that accomplished through a character un- 
able to articulate his pain. Truly, this is a masterpiece that goes against 
the grain in an age of modernity, an age when uprootedness is extolled 
and fashioned into a marketable life style, an age of noisy, aimless, chatter 
debasing the logos. 

Hronsky knew of our true desires, of the mysteries of faith and hope. 
These he articulated as no other Slovak author before or after him; fur- 
thermore, he has done so with force and beauty that are by no means 
destined to be admired only by Slovaks. That is why the world should 
want to know about Jozef Mak, Pisar Graé, Andreas Bur Majster, and 
Hronsky’s other work. For that reason and for many others that will 
occur to us as we enter more deeply into his world. 


NOTES 
' Alexander Matuska, J. C. Hronsky (Bratislava: Slovensky Spisovatel’, 1970); also 


in Osobnosti (Bratislava: Slovensky Spisovatel’, 1973), Vol. IV of Vybrané spisy Alex- 
andra Matusku. References in the text are to the 1973 edition. 
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Modern Slovak Fiction: 
The Sixties, A Decade of 
Experimentation 


Peter Petro 


During the 1960’s literatures of the Eastern European countries 
experienced a revival. On the one hand this revival became possible by 
the gradual relaxation of political control over literature; on the other 
hand it was spurred on by literary developments in the West as well 
as in the East. It would be difficult to overestimate this foreign factor 
in the general revival. Nor was it always a case of the local application 
of some hitherto unavailable literary techniques of experimental charac- 
ter. Very often it was simply the act of rediscovering authors whose repu- 
tations had already been made some decades ago. This was the case with 
Proust, Joyce, Hemingway, T.S. Eliot, Babel, Pilnyak, Platonov, and 
many, many others. Franz Kafka held a special position among these 
rediscovered authors. His appearance in print was hailed as a symbolic, 
liberating event of major proportion in the literary (and cultural) history 
of both the Czech and Slovak nations. As for the experimental impulses 
emanating from the West, the anti-novel or nouveau-roman (of Alain 
Robbe-Grillet, Nathalie Sarraute), and the theatre of the absurd (not 
only of Ionesco, but of the much older Alfred Jarry) quickly found will- 
ing practitioners as well. Not the least among these factors was the 
re-evaluation of native authors rehabilitated and brought back from obli- 
vion, or rather from a literary limbo (in Slovakia they were Milo Ur- 
ban, J.C. Hronsky, Tido J. GaSpar, and others). 

In Slovakia, as indeed in the entire Eastern Europe, the important 
mileposts were the years 1956 and 1962. We can get an insight into what 
went on after 1956 and 1962 in Czech literature from a recently published 
work edited by William E. Harkins and Paul I. Trensky.' But here, 
too, the center of gravity lies in the sixties and the reader’s attention 
is directed to some half a dozen names that became known, not only 
in Bohemia, but also abroad. Slovak literary developments, inasmuch 
as these were influenced by political events occurring in the power cen- 
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ters of Prague and Moscow, to which Slovak literature had been directly 
or indirectly subordinated, could not but follow a path similar to the 
Czech developments. However, this does not mean that they developed 
in the same direction, or even at the same pace. Upon examination of 
some representative works of Slovak authors who appeared during the 
period of the revival of the sixties, one is impressed by the variety and 
quality of the literature if compared to the decades that precede and follow 
it. That some masterpieces produced at the time still remain unknown 
in the West is perhaps not entirely the fault of writers; the lack of trans- 
lations is equally crippling. For this reason a look at some examples of 
the experimental fiction of the sixties could be of some help. That decade 
was a new beginning in Slovak litearture; its accomplishments will help 
us to orientate ourselves in contemporary Slovak literature and they will 
help us, in all probability, in the future as well. 

If the sixties were indeed the new beginning, what is really meant 
by this ‘‘newness’’ and also by ‘‘experiment’’ in the context of the six- 
ties? To start with, the context of the sixties was the collapse of the doc- 
trine, concept, or method of socialist realism.’ Of course, socialist realism 
had not been retired by an administrative fiat; it had been re-defined. 
But the spell had been broken and the changes in theory were followed 
by changes in practice. Everyone still paid lip service to socialist realism 
but what mattered most to party officials, namely the control of litera- 
ture, was gradually slipping from their hands, and their periodic attempts 
to re-establish control were not successful: they had let the genie out 
of the bottle. And so, while the critics still penned their tributes to such 
model authors as FrantiSek Hecko (b.1905), Peter Jilemnicky (b.1901), 
and Frano Kral (b.1903), the new writers that began to appear in print 
wrote in a way that was often entirely alien to these “‘classics,’’ some- 
times even to the extent of using the socialist realist models in a way 
that parodied the original. 

The newness of the literature of the sixties, then, lies in breaking 
with the past, or rather with the immediate past of socialist realist litera- 
ture of building and constructing, of optimism, of transparent scheme 
and ideological or philosophical monochrome. However, when we come 
to the ‘‘experiment,”’ we find that matters are much more complex than 
that. First of all, at the beginning of the decade (and already in the sec- 
ond half of the fifties), any veering off the established model had to be 
considered an experiment. For this reason, one has to take ‘‘experiment”’ 
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in our context quite liberally and broadly as meaning a wide variety 
of writing, from that which merely joins an already established prose 
current to that which attempts at importing certain contemporary west- 
ern literary techniques. Most importantly, we have to understand it as 
the development of a genuine, new literary voice with its own style, its 
own original seeing of the world. 

It would hardly be possible for new, unknown writers simply to 
appear with their new work and displace the established authors over- 
night. What happened instead was a transition period when the next 
literary generation of authors following Hetko, Jilemnicky, Kral’, and 
others — namely Vladimir Minaé (b.1922), Ladislav Mniatko (b.1919), 
Dominik Tatarko (b.1913), and Peter Karvas (b.1920), among others 
— abandoned their orthodoxy to such an extent that further experiments 
along the same lines seemed no longer astonishing. Even here one would 
like to stress that the authors of the sixties were by no means readily 
accepted. There was first a struggle. There was very often harsh criticism; 
and, objectively speaking, such criticism was sometimes quite justified. 
On the whole, however, any criticism had to be fundamentally unfair 
if we take into consideration the still limited freedom to write as the author 
pleased. Thus, we witness the sorry spectacle of compromised litera- 
ture criticized by compromised critics. 

A good example would be the case of Jaroslava Blazkova’s Nylonovy 
mesiac (Nylon Moon, 1961). Jozef Kot attacked it by saying: ‘‘I do not 
know why, but Slovak prose has suddenly discovered eroticism, and 
Sagan and others,’’ adding a statement difficult to challenge: ‘‘Brati- 
slava will never be a Paris and Slovaks will never be erotomaniacs.’”? 
Of course, Kot knows full well why was it that there was no eroticism 
before. It simply was not allowed. Nor were any modern western authors 
permitted to serve as models, before. Kot perceives the change and his 
reaction is a good, though mild, sign of his bewilderment. Alas, in a 
very few years, by Kot’s standards, Bratislava was teeming with 
erotomaniac authors as socialist puritanism fizzled out. 

In fact, the standards used to measure the quality of literary pro- 
duction in Slovakia were high. Perhaps too high, and that led to con- 
tradictions. Thus, Jan Rozner took the young writers Blazkova and An- 
ton Hykisch to task: ‘‘We cannot call that which is being done by the 
young prose writers experimenting. It is ceaseless searching, learning, 
testing, but not experimenting’’ (SP, September 1961, 17). In the case 
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of Hykisch, he was taken to task for using the internal monologue or 
stream of consciousness technique, and it was pointed out to him that 
this was not new at all, as it had been used by modernist authors a long 
time ago. Again the critic pretended to be unaware of the fact that even 
such a basic and harmless technique had been very suspect just recent- 
ly. And Hykisch was reacting to the literature immediately preceding 
him, even though, perhaps unconsciously, he actually returned to the 
interrupted modernist line of Slovak prose. ‘‘Modernism’’ — a word 
of opprobrium only recently — became the most desired aim in the 
general atmosphere of catching up with the West. But Hykisch would 
not stop experimenting. Here is the conclusion of his short novel Nad’a 
(SP August-December 1963): 


Who is guilty of the librarian’s death? Who? I? He? Nadia, 
you are a merciful Samaritan, should you try to save people 
who were hurt? ... 

The door to the washroom banged shut. They always 
bang, someone shouted feebly from the next room. Dream- 
ing. At the other end it started to ring. 

I started. I began to run, the doors are leaping at my 
side and are running behind me, there is ringing, a second 
alarm clock. A third. A fourth. Simultaneously. Voices, bang- 
ing, slippers, feet, the first door, a person. Woman. 

I closed my eyes and everything around me vibrated, 
unknown sounds and voices, something securely lived here. 

I stood for a moment in front of our room, I heard Liz. 
I quickly entered, Good morning, girls. Hi, Nadia, why are 
you haunting here? 

I opened the window, hung the towel on the bed and 
started to dress quickly. The girls were still sleepy and watched 
me in surprise. I hurried. It seemed to me that it was late 
for everything. 


It would not be difficult to prove how Hykisch’s style differs from 
the more orthodox styles of the forties and fifties — the sudden changes 
of voice, the economy, the dynamism, the palpable presence of the furni- 
ture of life, the realia, in short, the modern shorthand, telegraphic style 
is here clearly represented. But the experimental character of this novel 
lies in the implications of the plot, in the introduction of a character 
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out of favor with the Party, and the introductory device of quotations 
from authors such as Campanella (his The City of the Sun), H.G. Wells 
(The Shape of Things to Come), quotations that promoted question- 
ing, skepticism and pessimism. These quotations come from Robert, 
the man in disfavor with whom Nadia, the heroine, falls in love. We 
are led to believe that Robert’s difficulties stem from the fact that he 
is a thinker, not a careerist, and also a man of principle. Nadia, an intelli- 
gent but slightly frivolous economics student, does not measure up to 
the strictures and utter seriousness of Robert, a librarian by profession, 
but a philosopher by calling. Of interest, too, is the setting, the urban 
setting — Bratislava — which will come to be the setting of many works 
of the decade. But it is the city seen through the eyes of an outsider, 
Nadia, who comes to Bratislava to study. The ambiguous ending (Rob- 
ert commits suicide, but hovers between life and death) is also some- 
thing new. Not because of the ambiguity, but again for suggesting (by 
implication) that perhaps Nadia was not entirely to blame for Robert’s 
suicide. It would not be entirely inappropriate to call Robert a modern 
Slovak incarnation of the ‘‘superfluous man’’ known to us from Rus- 
sian literature. The isolated individual, the man against the world, against 
a Kafkaesque bureaucracy: such is the uncomfortable situation of the 
new Slovak literary character of the sixties. 

In another urban writer, Jan Johanides, the character is isolated 
without the help of politics. Rather, he is pressed and tried sorely by 
the existential choice, by lack of communication, and by the alien world 
from which he seems so woefully estranged. Camus and Sartre are the 
two most obvious mentors of Johanides, especially the latter, according 
to Milan Hamada (SP, October 1963, 134). Lack of communication 
is the theme of an impressive story entitled Potdpaca pritahuju pramene 
mora (A Diver Is Attracted by Ocean Springs). I quote from the con- 
clusion: 


Everybody loves his wife for some more or less concrete reason, 
but there are some who love for a less certain, or even uncer- 
tain reason. And that reason could be the fact that he saw 
her, that they have met at all, that she too exists. It seems 
that I loved Martha for a similar reason. I saw her, I looked 
at her with these my eyes and she wanted me to marry her. 


9 


And that ‘‘more certain’’ reason for which, if I can say 


so, my love multiplied, was her beautiful arrogance. That is 
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what I would call her insistent desire to be happy. Perhaps 
she could guess at the beginning that I could secure her ex- 
istence and would make no claims on her. 

I call her desire for happiness beautiful arrogance because 
she dared to turn me into a spring board to aims that she 
thought would make her happy. This arrogance — of what- 
ever kind — I find interesting; I do not judge her for it. It 
proves that Martha had to be profoundly unhappy and alone. 
Little things that I could furnish for her were designed to sug- 
gest to her that this was not the way to happiness. I do not 
know if she understood. (SP, July 1961, 111) 


Now the sensitive narrator-husband is himself dying of cancer, but still 
going about his tasks, unworried about his approaching end. His pro- 
fession is rather prosaic: he is a chef in a restaurant. When he finds out 
about his wife’s unfaithfulness, he fails to get angry. When he learns 
about her death of sudden heart failure while driving with her lover, 
he still maintains his equanimity. Thus he is almost supernaturally calm 
and rational, or emotionally deficient — a judgement that is sys- 
tematically contradicted by his superior sensitivity of perception and un- 
derstanding. Still, his stance is suspicious to his friends who find him 
too strange for their company. All this would be new and unusual in 
Slovak literature, but the essential experimental feature of Johanides 
is his stress on the private space of the individual; not only his inner 
world that he so carefully sketches, but the outer world as well. How- 
ever, it is a highly individual, private world that his characters see. And 
for that reason they are unable to share it with anyone. Consequently, 
these worlds often clash. Such a clash is described by the objective narra- 
tor of a title story in Johanides’s Sikromie (Privacy, 1963). During the 
funeral of a very active worker and Party member, the orator addresses 
the deceased: 


I do not know how to thank you frankly for all your effort 
and personal involvement in our factory’s club of the Revo- 
lutionary Union Movement. You were a good union mem- 
ber, we deeply honor your work. We knew you, we trusted 
you. But did we really know you? 

The wind lifted the red flag that covered the coffin, and 
someone from the crowd passed an open bottle of soda water 
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to the clarinet player. He put it into the conductor’s hand. 

— But why did you leave so suddenly? 

The bottle of soda water was taken by a small man in 
a gray suit with a wart right under his eye. He was holding 
the wife of the deceased in his arms, pouring the soda water 
on her face through the veil, but some woman took the bottle 
away from him and lifted the veil. 

— Why did you leave so suddenly?* 


Two activities are in progress simultaneously. The world of the deceased 
is no more; to whom, then, is the orator addressing his melancholy 
message? To himself, for the widow has fainted, and people are busy 
taking care of her. The commotion of the world ‘‘out there’’ clashes 
with the world of the orator whose speech and questions give the scene 
an absurd air at first; it will turn out that no one, not even his wife, 
really knew the deceased. 

Jan Johanides baffled his critics and divided them sharply into two 
groups. For the first group, here is Milan Hamada: ‘‘The failure of in- 
tellect in Johanides caused the loss of spiritual and artistic transcendence’”’ 
(SP, August 1966, 9). For the second, FrantiSek Miko: ‘‘The strength 
of Johanides’s style I see mainly in what I would like to call indepen- 
dence. It shows itself in the analysis, concretely in the sharp, matter-of- 
fact analytical tone. This tone was always very rare here, and therefore 
always desirable and new’’ (SP, December 1966, 15). 

In this matter-of-fact tone and in his sometimes excessive atten- 
tion to detail Johanides was bested by Peter Jaro’, who brings into Slovak 
literature perhaps the most experimental features that we associate with 
the anti-novel or nouveau roman. He is playing with time, ‘‘collapsing”’ 
it, diffusing our attention in parenthetical details that seem to be largely 
irrelevant to the main action, which itself is very difficult to define. Here 
is an example from his work Vahy (Scales, 1966): 


(Some movements attract by their unexpected vigorous- 
ness or their unusual character. Right now a huge cloud must 
have flown away and uncovered the setting sun, for it sud- 
denly brightened up.) We move away carefully from the door, 
hit something gently and feel behind our back the wall (even 
the sitting man can be seen more clearly). Suddenly, as if by 
miracle, we enter the room where the man is sitting, and we 
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stay there even after the sun sets and the twilight turns to dark- 
ness. (The room is a spacious one, from the armchair in which 
the man is sitting, one can see, near the glass door, a double 
chest of brown walnut wood. There is nothing on the rear 
wall, although between the door and the chest there is suffi- 
cient space to fit a big elongated vase that would moderate 
the sudden transition between the chest and the door.)’ 


Understandably, we are dealing here with literature heavily influenced 
by foreign models; the experimentation does not seem to follow a na- 
tive model, unless we see Jaro§ as a follower of Johanides. Even so, there 
is in Johanides’s work also a lyricism which is missing from Jaro8’s work. 
Lyricism or rather ‘‘lyrical prose’’ is the main accomplishment of per- 
haps the most talented writer of the new generation, Vincent Sikula. 


Here, for example, is the conclusion of Sikula’s story Dlhé tyZdne 
s jasnymi nocami pred odletmi stahovavych vtakov (Long Weeks with 
Bright Nights before the Flights of Birds). A boy, Rudko, befriends a 
village idiot, Viktor, who attracts the boy with his rich imagination and 
asks him to join him secretly at night. Outside, they observe the 
mysterious nature, crawl in the wet grass, and then Viktor blindfolds 
the boy: 


Rudko, maybe I lied to you, he said. 

I told you an hour ago that it’s beginning to dawn, but 
you could have seen that this was not so. Is the night bright? 
I took a mirror with me, maybe I wanted to confuse you with 
it. I’ve thrown it away, and you didn’t even notice it. Tell 
me, Rudko, what do I need a mirror for? Maybe you really 
are sick and maybe you feel like sleeping. But how could you 
sleep when the night is so bright? I promised to give you a 
handkerchief, I didn’t make a parachute out of it, because 
I would be sorry to see it go. 

He told me that he would talk to me until I fall asleep. 
He mentioned things about which he used to talk to me all 
summer long, that is, the merry-go-round, the duck, ... but 
also the gander, maybe it will be a wild gander and it will 
take off, lift itself off the ground, fly over Koligram, it will 
avoid the poplars, it will disappear over the fields ... 
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Rudko, can you still see me? 

I can’t. 

They found me in the morning with my head in the ditch. 
On my back, there was a heavy stone that was supposed to 
kill me.® 


Sikula admits that he is a follower of the outstanding village prose writers 
of the older generation, Jozef Ciger-Hronsky and Milo Urban, but his 
arrival on the literary scene with his lyricism was still an experiment 
under the circumstances. He does not flinch from horror when he shows 
the destruction of the village by sudden change brought on by war or 
revolution. But the violence of war has been more strikingly portrayed 
in the work of Ladislav Tazky, especially in his work Amenmdria: Sami 
dobri vojaci (Amenmaria: All the Good Soldiers, 1964). 

Here we see a conscious departure from the older socialist realist 
depiction of war, such as the schematic picture of the resistance and the 
horrors of the uprising against the Germans that we find in Jilemnicky’s 
Kronika (Chronicle, 1947), where everything is simple and clear. On 
the one side the partisans, on the other — Germans. In Tazky we find 
a difference. The experiment lies in introducing to the reader a hero 
who is a soldier of the Slovak Army fighting in the Ukraine against the 
Red Army and on the side of the Germans. Although, to be sure, the 
narrator is a communist, the difficult period, the ambiguities, the dif- 
ferent pulls and demands on soldiers, the hell of war, are all rendered 
in a striking style that lacks comforting simplicity and bewilders us by 
its provocative character. What follows is a description of a German at- 
tack on a hut harboring deserters: 


Why do the Germans keep the light on at Daytime and 
How Come they don’t Shout ‘‘Heil’’? 

What are you doing, soldier-boys? 

At this time they have to be near the hut and the officer 
is commanding them to hit the snow and crawl towards the 
bark bunker. 

Boys, how long will you be playing this game? You’ve 
done it once before. Do you remember, we answered you then, 
and now the hut stays mum, it is waiting for you, so break 
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her waist, who will fire into her warmth smelling of human 
warmth? Nobody will leave the grave, nobody will answer, 
the dead do not fear death, you are death, only the living are 
afraid of you, those whose waist is still unbroken (SP, June 
1965, 154). 


But lest I leave the impression that most of the new prose of the sixties 
was so depressing and utterly serious, let me turn to humor. Clearly, 
the most talented practitioners at the time were Milan Lasica and Julius 
Satinsky: humorists, satirists, parodists and performers of their work. 
But I would like to turn to Milan Zelinka instead, because of the allusive 
character of Lasica and Satinsky’s work. Zelinka’s work, from which 
I will quote, won the competition organized by the prestigious journal 
Slovenské Pohl’ady in 1968. The story is a pseudo-historical take-off on 
folklore and infirmities of the age reminiscent of Alfred Jarry’s Ubu. 
A kingdom is harrassed by a robber whom no one is able to stop. Final- 
ly, after causing the death of the king, the robber engages the new king 
in correspondence. Here then is an exchange of letters from Povest’ o 
straSnom zbojnikovi Folstynskom a neSst‘astnom katovi Holcuskovi (The 
Story about the Terrible Robber Fol8tynsky and the Unfortunate Execu- 
tioner HoléuSka). After the capture of the robber, who finds out that 
he is about to be shown to tourists instead of being executed, the robber 
fires a letter of protest to the king: 


Dear Sir, 

I thought that you had character, but today I found out 
otherwise. I am announcing thereby that I protest against 
being put on a show for tourists just because you lack good 
economists! It is against my conscience. I swear that if you 
force me to do what I hate with all my soul, I shall spit upon 
the tourists and harangue them with ugly words to such an 
effect that they will be unable to sleep in our guest houses 
not only because of the fleas, but also because of the horror 
caused by my tongue. 

FolStynsky 
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The king answered the robber: 


Dear buddy, 

I think you are being unfair. Even though I do believe 
that the postponement of your execution has disappointed you 
deeply, there’s nothing to be done, you’ll have to go on liv- 
ing for some time yet. As for the tourists, don’t forget that 
our country needs money badly. It is partly and mainly your 
own fault that we find ourselves in a deep economic crisis. 
You should not forget that. 

Who was zipping up and down our country causing mis- 
chief, but you alone? After all, if I published your opinions 
in the press, our young people would laugh at you. And you 
do not want to appear ridiculous to them, do you? 

Your friend, King Bazulfk 
P.S. Finally, have no fear. It is not going to be so bad with 
those tourists. They are generous, I experienced it personally. 
You'll get lots of chewing gum. (SP, March 1968, 154). 


It would be difficult to pretend that anything except broad currents 
of the variety found in Slovak literature of the sixties were mentioned 
here. Peter Balgha and Rudolf Sloboda should have been and Vlado 
Bednar could have been mentioned as well. But rather than piling up 
a great number of names and titles, it seemed more appropriate to 
communicate the special flavor of the new prose. Moreover, it is also 
the special excitement that greeted the new experiments, the new works, 
the new names in the sixties that one would want to evoke here. And 
that excitement was, as is only natural, the property of those who had 
a good knowledge of the standard, or older socialist realist literature, 
those who could see how much this new literature differed from the older 
one. They could see how, quite consciously, the new authors began to 
displace the old rules, the schemata, and above all, the fear. When these 
were pushed away, the experimenting began. In some cases it was a 
modest kind of experiment: the author wanted to see if he could write 
the way people used to write in the thirties or even twenties. Other writers 
wanted to bring in forbidden topics: repressed people, eroticism, foreign 
philosophy. Others still concentrated on the style, the form, the struc- 
ture of their work. Taken together, the efforts of young Slovak authors 
(and some not so young) made the decade of the sixties a veritable liter- 
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ary revival. That it happened at all is a miracle, despite the ready explana- 
tions. One wonders how right Thomas Merton was when he said that 
“tomorrow the abstract paintings will be on the walls of the 
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The Lyrical Prose of 
Vincent Sikula 


Peter Petro 


Of the three outstanding Slovak literary movements — romanticism, 
surrealism, and lyrical prose — only the last one is still with us, though 
echoes of the Romantic school can be found in both surrealist poetry 
and lyrical prose. It is not really surprising that the world knows little 
about Slovak romanticism; other romantic schools in more influential 
European literatures easily overshadow this late bloomer. As for sur- 
realist poetry, though some information about it, together with a few 
translations, appeared recently,' they cannot communicate more than 
a flavor of the movement that would doubtless be more known had it 
not flourished during the war, when communication with the rest of the 
world was lessened. After the war, the movement was officially banned. 
Thus we are left with lyrical prose. 

Lyrical prose is sometimes identified with expressionism, but since 
the examples of expressionism offered by handbooks include Joyce’s Fin- 
negans Wake and Kafka’s Trial, it seems there is a need to differentiate 
expressionism from lyrical prose, inasmuch as the works of Jozef Ciger 
Hronsk¥, Milo Urban, and Vincent Sikula — the major Slovak practi- 
tioners of this genre — have very little in common indeed with Joyce 
and Kafka. The difference would lie in the quintessential role that the 
village plays in the work of these Slovak authors. This is not merely 
a question of thematics: urban writers like Joyce and Kafka versus the 
Slovaks who write about the village. The difference lies rather in the 
world of the Slovak village and in the world view that the village in- 
spires as the repository of traditional life long extinct in the more ad- 
vanced western Europe. I think this was understood very clearly by J.C. 
Hronsky, when he said: ‘‘The Slovak village, despite all its simplicity, 
has its depth, and it is a more mysterious depth than anyone would guess 
judging by a superficial look.’’? The village is closer to God than the 
city. Need one say that this realization is by no means unique, that the 
traditional life has always been connected in literature with the coun- 
try, that in fact we are dealing with an ancient topos found in the earliest 
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literature? What is then the specificity of Slovak lyrical prose? Perhaps 
a brief look at the work of Vincent Sikula, the contemporary representa- 
tive of the genre, might offer us the answer. 

Vincent Sikula, born in 1936, is fully aware that representing the 
school of lyrical prose, and following such giants as Hronsky and Ur- 
ban, placed him in an enviable, though necessarily responsible position. 
But he is a worthy disciple. Moreover, he does not lack a certain flair 
for self-promotion, so very important for an author from a little known 
literature. He even managed to provoke some interest in his biography, 
when he alluded, somewhat mysteriously, to his years spent in a monas- 
tery. This would explain, at least partially, his abiding interest in and 
constant reference to the Church. Thus, he puzzles and even infuriates 
those of his critics who are dependent on the official Marxist pseudo-reli- 
gion and, consequently, hate Catholicism. This is not to say that he is 
clearly a religious author: we look in vain for the mysticism, that, for 
example, is such a prominent feature of Hronsky’s prose.’ This puzzle- 
ment is visible in the variety of critical responses to Sikula’s work that 
Pavol Stevéek divided into three groups: the critics who are enthusiastic 
about Sikula (Vincent Sabfk, Jtilius Noge, Ivan Sulfk); those with doubts 
about the author’s method (Vladimir Minaé, Bretislav Truhlar, Jan 
Stevéek); and those radically opposed to Sikula (as is Daniel Okili).‘ 
It should be pointed out in all fairness that being opposed by Daniel 
Okali is highly desirable, since he suffers from a chronic case of 
Zhdanovism and is suspicious of anything that bears an unmistakable 
sign of originality. 

It seems that Sikula takes for granted the accomplishments of Hron- 
sky and Urban, and does not try to duplicate their efforts. Rather, Sikula 
uses their work as a secure base on which to build his often precarious 
narrative structures that, as was the case with Hronsky, depend so heavily 
on the dialogue, and also on the lyricism of the first person narrator. 
Hronsky found out that ‘‘in the distant villages, far away from civiliza- 
tion, below gigantic forests, and under the huge cupola of the heavens, 
the world is peaceful, awesome, and silent. And this silence is the ex- 
pression of a great divinity. Disturbances are always pitifully small and 
engineered by us, men. That is what I sensed out there, in the moun- 
tains...’”° 

However, Sikula’s village is not so far away from civilization, as 
was Hronsky’s. The fact that Sikula writes about the western Slovakian 
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villages that are close to the cities is perhaps a sign of encroaching 
modernization: his villagers have a lot of contact with the city and know 
more than Hronsky’s. At the same time, Sikula preserves their natural, 
traditional frame of mind as if forgetting, or perhaps purposefully ig- 
noring, their loss of innocence and their new-found knowledge. Thus, 
one of Sikula’s early stories opens with a whimsical introduction where 
the narrator’s loneliness is accentuated by the apparent emptiness of 
the village over which echoes the narrator’s loud call: 


I shout across the village, and nobody answers. Only the 
road about which people sing meanders ahead of me like a 
girl’s braid. I am shouting. When a man walks along the road, 
he often has to call out to the man walking ahead of him. Who 
could it be? Who could it be, walking ahead of me? If it is 
a man, he will have a match, if a girl, I shall see her home. 
It does not become one to walk alone, whether someone walks 
ahead of me or behind me.* 


In reading Sikula’s lyrical narration we are struck again and again 
by the apparent non sequiturs that somehow manage to coalesce into 
a meaningful narrative at the end of a particular section or story. This 
is even more striking in Sikula’s dialogue, which throws light on how 
one and the same incident is perceived in two villages, recreating the 
peasant language: 


— Do you know they caught a spy in Brisky? 
— Nonsense! 

— They really did. 

— What’s his name? 

— Miéka. 

— Mitka? 

— Come on! 

— I know a Micka. 

— Me too. 

— Me too. 

— Me too. 

— Micka worked for Ringo’, didn’t he? 
— Yes, for RingoS. 

— He worked for everyone! 

— Micka must be an old man now. 
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— He is. 

— Who would have thought that about him, tell me! 
— Miutka? A spy? You must be kidding! 

— They say he had a gang too, would you believe that! 
— He sent a note to Ringo8. 

— No kidding! 

— Really! 

— To Ringos? 

— Mitka. 

— A note? 

— He sold the lumber. 

— Lumber? 

— A saw. 

— To Ringo§? 

— You’re kidding! 

— They’ve got him. 

— They don’t.’ 


In the village Brisky itself, the same event is discussed as a rumor about 
a shooting at Ringo’’s farm. 


— Who was shooting? Ringo? 

— No. 

— And the police? 

— What would they do with him? 

— It was like this: Ringo8’s cow was bloated because he 
let her feed on fresh clover. 

— Ringo does not even own a cow. 

— RingoS? 

— Well, he does not. 

— Then you don’t know him. 

— He used to own cows. 

— He used to. 

— Ringo founded a cooperative in Ostrica. 

— His cow was bloated and so he went to have a look 
at her at night. 

— He does not have a cow. As soon as he founded the 
co-op, he got rid of everything. 

— Good idea. 
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— You’re all so stupid! 

— Who told you? 

— He did. 

— Maybe he was dreaming. 

— How could he have been dreaming, if he walked along 
the courtyard and watched the cow? 

— He is all upset. 

— He had a stroke. 

— A heart attack! 

— Ringo8? 

— Futka. 

— Then what are you babbling about? 

— Who knows if he had a stroke, when they found him 
in the vineyard? 

— Have they called the doctor? 

— They have. 

— What did he say? 

— Nothing. 

— A heart attack! 

— But they say that Mic¢ka sent a note to somebody. 

— To Belu8. 

— To RingoS. 

— To Futka. 

— I don’t know what you’re talking about. 

— He sent it to Futka. 

— To Belu8. 


And so on. Where is the truth of the matter, of any matter? In Sikula, 
the truth does emerge at the end of the story, novel, or trilogy, but it 
is available only to the narrator and the reader following the sum total 
of experiences, hints, possibilities and events that are, as in the examples 
of Sikula’s dialogue, open to doubts. Thus, Sikula often trivializes and 
relativizes events, leading us to the conclusion that they are not really 
important to him, suggesting, perhaps, that they should not be important 
to us either. He is much more interested in the lyrical quality of his narra- 
tive. And this would mean, in Sikula’s case, the re-invention of the child’s 
innocence, naivety, and simplicity. It would mean adopting a conscious- 
ly nostalgic approach, presenting the world as seen through the eyes of 
a child, even when the narrator is obviously mature. Sikula’s dialogues 
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are conversations overheard by a child who hears the sounds, under- 
stands the words, and yet lacks enough experience to enter fully into 
the significance of the overheard communication. Not so the reader. 
Consequently, we witness a tension between the world that, so to speak, 
does not make sense to the narrator, and the same world accessible to 
the reader. Reading Sikula means adjusting ourselves to both levels. 
For some, such adjustment is difficult, as it is for the critics who have 
doubts about Sikula. For others still, adjustment is out of the question. 
Daniel Okali cannot bear to see the mythologized Slovak National Up- 
rising of 1944 distorted, as he would have it, by a child-like lyrical nar- 
rator. The legend of the Uprising has to be preserved. There must only 
be one official version, nothing more. To lyricize, that is to say, to 
relativize and trivialize this legend is a sacrilege to Okali. But this is 
exactly what Sikula has done with his trilogy Majstri (The Craftsmen, 
1976), Muskat (The Geranium, 1977), and Vilma (1979). Okali misses 
in the trilogy the expression of the ‘‘historic-social dimension of Slovak 
fascism, the complex historic and artistic truth, its ideational-aesthetic 
presentation in its dialectic contradictions and nakedness.’’® 

It is not easy to satisfy Okali. But Sikula seemed untouched by 
Okali’s attack that came before the appearance of the last volume of 
the trilogy, Vilma. On the contrary, he dared to issue a new challenge 
to the likes of Okali, refusing to accept the official explanation of his- 
tory as finite. Everything must be available to the lyrical narrator, every- 
thing can be endowed with new content, everything should be open for 
lyrical transformation. As he says in Vilma: 


Friends, history is written by the people! But of course! 
And who writes the books? If only the historians reminded 
us of it again! If only they reminded us of it more often! 

Historical fact is a bag which has to be filled! 

Who said that? I don’t remember. Even so, historical 
fact is a bag that has to be filled and that’s that! One has to 
save, save the bag! Even the bag, my friends!'® 


And on the opening page of Vilma, Sikula, as if to underscore his con- 
tempt for dogmatic criticism, continues unruffled with his lyrical narrator: 


Oftentimes I don’t even know why some people are angry 
with me. Maybe I do know, but I don’t always admit it. People 
don’t like to admit they have faults. I’m like that too. 
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Maybe I do make a mistake now and then, and maybe 
more than one. But who is without faults? You tell me! 

When I look at you sometimes, it seems to me that you 
are looking at me too. But if I turn away and look elsewhere, 
I can think that you too stopped looking at me. 

Let’s say I am still a little boy. For a short time I have 
even served as an altar boy. I know by heart the confiteor 
and suscipiat. But if I put on the white shirt and robe which 
went so nicely with a white, red, or violet collar — and I us- 
ed to be so proud, not realizing that I looked like an angel 
with tussled hair, at least I see myself like that now, although 
today I could hardly join my hands and piously lower my eyes, 
and even if I could — as soon as I would appear in a clean 
and freshly ironed robe in front of the altar, no matter how 
pious my expression, I guess the priest would get scared and 
the once sinful and now already devout little old ladies who 
never miss a single mass would perhaps run out of the church. 

You better not consider me an altar boy any more! 

But even so, I am still a little boy. We have to play this 
little theatrical to the end.!' 


Again the disjointed style with its seemingly irrelevant insertions 
and naive parenthetical comments, again the evocation of childhood. 
Once the reader accepts such a narrator, he has to put up with his point 
of view, that is, with the other level of the narrative introduced by the 
third paragraph: ‘‘When I look at you sometimes, it seems to me that 
you are looking at me too. But if I turn away and look elsewhere, I can 
think that you too stopped looking at me.’’ Of course, this only seems 
irrelevant: the reader soon finds out that the statement is designed to 
make a transition to the lyrical narrative and to anchor it in the 
psychology characterized by a childlike wonder and circumscribed by 
the world of the village. To a citified modern man, the villager is like 
a child. Sikula accepts this premise and peoples his works with child- 
like peasants, eccentrics, and even weird characters who all communicate 
naturally and easily with the lyrical narrator. Perhaps the narrator does 
not understand them, the same as he does not understand the events 
of the Uprising that angered Okali. But he does convey to us their essen- 
tial quality, essential in the sense that it is raw, unprocessed, and reported 
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with the kind of objectivity accessible to a child or a villager who both 
perceive the world on a level that may seem superficial to a modern man, 
but which does not lack its depth, as Hronsky reminded us. 

When the peasants argue about what really happened in Brtsky, 
when they try to find out whether Mtc¢ka is a spy, or whether Ringos 
suffered a stroke or a heart attack, the truth of the matter takes second 
place to the new happening that looms larger, namely to the conversa- 
tion itself. The conversation is an event happening in the now immediate- 
ly accessible to a peasant. It is something that he understands, it is the 
very stuff of life. The rumors about Mucéka and Ringo belong to a bewit- 
ched circle outside their reach and control and are as unimportant to 
them as the past is to a child. 

It may be objected that Sikula distorts his peasants and gives us 
a false picture of the village, particularly if we bear in mind that he is 
writing about the western Slovakian village that, one has to stress, has 
never been isolated the way villages were (and some still are) in the up- 
per Hron area, or in the Orava region. The answer to this is that he 
does distort, but that this very distortion is the main charm of his work. 
And Sikula is not alone. He is a part of a very wide movement indeed, 
a movement that includes the Russian derevenshchik1, or village writers, 
and many authors in other Slavic literatures. The movement, it seems, 
is Slavic literature’s reaction to the modern uprootedness that followed 
the Second World War. The West has experienced uprootedness as well, 
but it was a process that started long ago and went on for centuries. 
Not so in the Slavic countries. A good case could be made to show how 
the sudden changes occasioned by the two wars, and even more by the 
coming of social engineering on a gigantic scale coupled with a war on 
traditional life with its faults and great virtues, led to the loss of values, 
bemoaned so often in the West and East, and to the emptiness that this 
nostalgic literary movement tries to fill. 

This wider perspective might help us to situate Vincent Sikula’s 
work within the native Slovak literary tradition of lyrical prose, but also 
in the emerging trends appearing elsewhere in the Slavic literary world, 
wherein the village reappears forcefully in the guise of the national con- 
science, of the very soul of the nation, despite the sad fact that the tra- 
ditional village and all that it implies has in the meantime been modern- 
ized and no longer exists. 

Thus, Sikula does not go wrong when he places the action of his 
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work in villages that are so close to the cities. We may assume that they 
are modernized or citified to an extent that should make the planners 
and social engineers who would like to erase the difference between the 
village and the city feel proud. He does not go wrong, because it is not 
so much the village as the village mentality that he would like to pre- 
serve in his work. Sikula’s village is no longer the mysterious site cut 
off from the corrupting influences of the city, a lost domain preserved 
and embedded in the crystal of fiction, as it is in Hronsky. It survives 
in Sikula’s work in the village mentality which he sees as a precious rem- 
nant of the traditional life, as a tonic against the ailment of modern 
uprootedness, and finally as the lyrical soul of a child in abiding won- 
derment, illuminating a world that has lost its soul. 
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